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Menes and the Sothic Cycle 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah 

Glancing back through previous investigations, and 
seeking to be somewhat more precise than heretofore, 
let us now assume, as a working hypothesis, that 
in Ivhem astronomically recorded Civilisation, so far 
as it is traceable, commenced in true B. C. 4459-f 
(= conventional B. C. 4311f ; taking the 28th degree of 
Constellation Pisces, lfSf- years from Conventional zero 
at 30 Pisces-1 Aries, as the opening-point of the Christian 
Era) ; and that, though it was the period of 71 H years 
commencing with True B. C. 3885 — the era of the 
so-called Eighth Ha.th.c5r — which really marked the 
close of The Reign of Ptah, as recognised ealendrically 
in Khem, and the beginning of The First Reign of 
Ba, yet it was in True B. C. 3956— that the Ptah 
regime was actually, by way of anticipation, abandoned, 
and the regime of First Ra was adopted, by the ancient 
Romiu, or original inhabitants of Khem before the 
names “Egypt” and “the Egyptians ” arose. 

At that epoch (True B. C. 3956 ®-) the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox, in course of Precession, entered the 
23rd degree of Constellation Taurus (Mes-Ra, Vrishabha, 
or Khar-Sidi=“ The Young Bull ”). Hence the 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox was just entering 23 
Constellation Scorpio (Vrischika, or Apin-am-a) ; the 
Celestial Winter Solstice was entering 23 Constellation 
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Aquarius (Kumbha, or As-a-an) ; and the Celestial 
Summer Solstice was entering 28 Constellation Leo 
(Sekliet, Ab-ab-gar, or Simha — “The Place of the 
Production of Fire,” or “Fire that makes Fire,” or 
“ The Lion ”). 

That same Summer Solstice remained in Leo for 2155 
I*- years, counting from True B. C. 4459} (when the 
Vernal Equinox was in 80 Taurus), i.e., till Trim B. C. 
2304} (when the Vernal Equinox was in 30 Aries), 
when it entered 30 Constellation Cancer (Karka, or 
Su-kul-na) ; and it did not arrive at 30 Constellation 
Gemini (Mithuna, or Kas = “The Twins”) till the opening 
of the Christian Era at zero aforesaid on the Conven- 
tional Zodiacal Diagram as usually drawn. Even to-day 
30 Gemini-1 Cancer is conventionally regarded as the 
approximate point of the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
though actually that Solstice lies now in or about 30 
Constellation Taurus ! 

In True B. C. 3950;}', moreover, a very important 
Calendrical reform was effected in Khem. Up till 
then — l.e., throughout the Ptah regime, dating from True 
B. C. 4459} aforesaid — the Calendrical Year had been 
officially and saeerdotally regarded as opening at the 
Celestial Summer Solstice ; New Year’s Day, or let us 
say 1 Thoth, having probably been celebrated at that 
Solstice’s oldest recorded position on the outer Spheroid, 
i.e., say 30 Constellation Leo, then approximately corres- 
ponding, terrestrially, i.e., on the small inner revolving 
Epicycle, to what we now call 22 June, or thereabouts, 
but to-day corresponding to circa conventional 22 
August, *= circa actual present-day 22 September. 

Possibly, however, in True B. C. 3HS5.,’ 1 ,, (the epoch 
of the so-called Eighth HSthor), and throughout the 
first half of the period of 71” years which began there, 
New Year’s Day was celebrated at 22 Leo = S days 
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earlier in the same terrestrial months as those just 
mentioned. But from then onwards the opening of the 
Calendrical Year was officially changed from the Celestial 
Summer Solstice to the Celestial Autumnal Equinox — 
New Year’s Day, or 1 Thoth, being celebrated at say 
30 Constellation Scorpio, then approximately correspond- 
ing to what we now call 22 September. It may, 
however, have been celebrated later, i.e., at 22 Scorpio. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is in allusion to this ancient 
regime of the Pirst Reign of Ra that we are told by 
George St. Clair that— 

‘‘ Mr. It. S. Poole finds a symbol of the autumnal equinox as 
one of the divinities of the first month, and of the vernal equinox 
as the seventh ”( Creation Records, p. 156). , 

But it might equally well have been in allusion to 
the seeming fact that at Memphis the Calendrical Year 
was always regarded as opening at the Autumnal Equinox 
{Ibid, pp'. SOS, 376, 380). 

Of course, wherever the Year opened ealendrically — 
whether at Spring, at Sommer, at Autumn, or at 
Winter — Cyclically and Super-Oyclically considered, 
it remained unaffected. Only internally, as it were, 
there was a difference of J, or at most fths, of the 
Spheroid, regarded as an annual period. 

If, now, we deduct 35{|-£ (half of 71 l~l) year's from 
True B. C. 8956f£, we arrive at True B. C. 3920J— 
as the close of The Pirst Reign of Ra and the beginning 
of The Osirian regime, when the Calendrical Opening of 
the Year was officially transferred from the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox to the Celestial Vernal Equinox. 

Prom this, again, we have to subtract Plutarch’s 28 
years ; whereby wo are brought down to True B.C. 
3892 j-‘“ as the end of The Osirian regime and the 
beginning of The Second Reign of Ra — at some time 
during which latter regime Ra is said to have been 
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“ lifted up.” By tills, it seems, we are to understand 
that the Calendrical Opening of the Year was officially 
transferred hack again to the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
at least in Thebes, though apparently not in Memphis, 
where, as already noticed, the priesthood and court are 
said to have preferred the Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 

Prom True B. 0. 3892|£| we have now to deduct a 
further period of 3G5 years, being one full quadrature, 
or G. P. Y., of the Spheroidal Cycle of 14(50 years, founded 
on the Year of 365 days. This brings us down to True 
B. C. 3527-f|-| as the close of The Second Reign of Rii. 
During the period of 7l|| years commencing with this 
epoch, the Celestial Vernal Equinox lay for a short while 
in 18 Constellation Taurus (Mes-R-a, or Vrishabha==“The 
Bull ”) ; but then it passed into,' and for the greater part 
of the period remained in, 17 Taurus. Hence we may 
take it that, when Ra was “ lifted up,” New Year’s Day, 
or 1 Thoth, began to be celebrated at say 1 7 Constellation 
Leo — then approximately corresponding to what, terres- 
trially, we now conventionally call late June. Thus was 
ushered in the so-called Reign of Horus. 

With the advent of this regime the age-long problem 
regarding the harmonization of the artificial Calendrical 
Year with the Natural Year was definitely and finally 
solved. Nevertheless, there is reason to hold that at no 
time throughout the various preceding regimes or eras 
had the ancient Rornic priesthood been ignorant of the 
true length of the Natural Year, as consisting of about 
365] days— even in the eras when they based, or appeared 
to base, their Calendrical arrangements on a conventional 
and (even to them) remotely traditional Spheroid of only 
360 degrees. 

At the same time, this very fact that a solid ion of 
their seeming difficulties had been reached, puts us now 

in a somewhat disconcerting quandary : for it deprives us 
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of the means we otherwise might have had of computing 
the period for which this so-called Reign of Horus 
endured. During each of the preceding regimes the 
Oalendrical Year had been imperfect ; and this in such 
a manner that, after the lapse of a certain period, in each 
case dependent on the length of the Cycle attaching to 
the particular Year-form, the priests were enabled, some 
considerable time ahead, to foresee the exact stage when 
the Calendar would reveal a complete reversal as compared 
with the Natural Seasons or Sammtsara : and thus, 
far in advance of necessity, they found themselves in 
a position to decide upon the advisability of abolishing 
the current Calendar and constructing a new one. Now, 
however, under the Horus regime , with a Calendrical 
Year that exactly coincided with the length of the 
Natural Year, there seemed to be no reason why that 
particular Time-System should ever come to an end or 
require re-modelling ! 

Hence, along this line of enquiry , we are without any 
data, such as have helped us hitherto, from which to infer 
the approximate close of the Horus regime. In other words, 
from this point of view, there is nothing chronologically 
indicative of the epoch at which Mcnes ascended the 
throne. Accordingly, in this connection we are thrown 
back on another line of research — one which I adopted 
as long ago as 1016, when I published my first tentative 
booklet on this recondite and elusive subject ( The Secret 
of Egyptian Chronology). 

The ancient llomiu were accustomed to celebrate 
various Festivals, or TIcbs, which, in later “ Egyptian ” 
days (?*.<?., after the Mykenaean and Hellenic influence 
had been established) were styled Panegyrics. If, now, 
we take the Spheroid of 365 £ degrees as evolving a Cycle 
of 1461 years, we find that each of the Cycle’s quadra- 
tures represents a stretch of 365]: ordinary years =360 
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Spheroidal years of l- 4 -U- ordinary years each. This 
stretch the Hellenised Egyptians used to call a Ci Great 
Panegyrical Year,” which we may abbreviate into 
“ G. P. Y.” Further subdividing the Cyclic Spheroid, 
we get — 

1. Great Panegyrical 

Month (G. P. M.) 

Seel Eeb. 

2. Quadruple G. P. M., 

or Himti lleb. 

3. A y lT th part of the 

G. P. M. 

4. The last multiplied 

by 4, being the 
period for which 
an annual Rising 
of Sirius (Alpha 
Cams Majoria) 
occurred on a 
particular date as 
shown in the Pro- 
gressive Year Calen- 
dar, and before 
passing on to the 
next date. 

Here it becomes necessary to determine the nature 
of the Cycle with which we are now dealing — to decide, 

NJtr Since writing my last contribution to Uw Art/ ,Umnia( l have committal 
Mr. N. K. Mnjumdur, M.A., an export in Astronomy coiiocutort with Calcutta 
IJnivorKlty, mol Imvo loarhfc Mint Sirius m with about tho middle of 

J tfatohatm Puuarvmu, and therefore ‘‘manifests ” near the end of Oonstellatiun Gemini 
(Mifhfnta) — not umr the end of Constellation Taurus ( Vrinhabha), m f have hitherto 
boon wrongly annuming. 


3 . 

3 


■30~ ordinary years. 


J 21 § 


4 8 


8 0 


V * 


4 8 0 
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if possible, (1) whether it was what is commonly called 
the Sothie Cycle, i.e., a recurrent period of 1,460 
(1,461) years stretching between two Extraordinary 
Heliacal Risings of Sirius, or (2) whether the fact that 
it was a Cycle of 1,461 years was simply based on the 
further known fact that the Natural Year consisted of 
about 365J days, and therefore that the Spheroid had to 
be regarded as consisting of 365 : )- degrees— the Cycle 
itself, however, having had no connection whatever with 
the idea of the “ Sothie Period,” as eventually in vogue, 
but commencing from an independent zero of its own. 

I submit that the latter is the correct view, and 
that the idea of the so-called cc Sothie Cycle ” — though 
intellectually the priests must have anticipated it long 
before the opening of the Christian Era, when, and when 
only, Sirius began to herald the initial rising of the Nile 
waters at the time of the Celestial Summer Solstice, then 
associated with the Spheroidal point 30 Gemini, or there- 
abouts — -was not kosmically realised by any coincidental 
phenomenal occurrences till about the epoch which 
marked the opening of that Era, i.e., when the Celestial 
Yernal Equinox lay in zero on the Zodiacal Diagram as 
conventionally placed at 30 Pisces-1 Aries. 

Next, the question arises, -when did the first of these 
pre-Sothie and non-Sothic Spheroidal Cycles, of 1,461 years 
each, begin? For, starting from the zero - point just 
mentioned — or, for that matter, from any other point 
that we care to select arbitrarily — we can go right round 
the Spheroid, at the rate of 2,155f (really 2,155 \~) years 
for each of the 12 Zodiacal Signs or Constellations, and 
so arrive at the conception of a Super-Cycle of 25,868-^ 
(generally called 25,868) years ! 

Of course, all our old-fashioned Victorian ideas 
regarding a Creation-Epoch assignable to conven- 
tional B.C. 4004, have gone completely by the board. 
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We now know that Man has been on the Earth for 
millions of years, and we even acknowledge the 
probability, nay, as some aver, the certainty, that many 
successive, and doubtless also contemporaneous, civilisa- 
tions, more or less mighty, brilliant, and long-enduring, 
rose and nourished and passed away in various latitudes 
on the many different continental areas that have suc- 
ceeded each other from time to time, ages upon ages 
before our now ridiculously insignificant little B.C. 1004. 
Nevertheless, actual records of Antiquity fail us beyond 
a vaguely definable stage ; memories and traditions con- 
cerning earlier stages have their limitations ; and as for 
still remoter times, all we have to rely upon are our 
powers of inference and imagination, and the assertions 
of those who claim to be able to extract credible informa- 
tion from the archives of our Akashio environment. 

• In Khem alone (so far as we have investigated 
hitherto) do we seem to find anything chronologically 
solid whereon to build up a conception more or less 
definite regarding the remote past : though even there, 
apparently, we cannot get farther hack than the nearer 
stretches of the so-called Taurie Era. 

The foregoing considerations seem to be in practical 
accord with certain of the views of the late Mr. II. S. 
Poole, who tells us that — 

■“ Neither the Egyptian monuments, nor ancient writers of authority, 
afford us any single argument in favour of the supposition that there 
were Sothie Cycles, or even that there was one Sothie Cycle, before 
that which commenced in the year B.C. 1322 {Horne Aeggtiacae, p. 37). 

What the Romiu (whom Poole calls the “ancient 
Egyptians ”) did possess was, he says— 

“a series of chronological periods •commencing in the year 
B.C. 2717,” 

and he proceeds thus— 

“ these periods were independent of any Sothie Cycles, although 
one of them was a cycle, similar in character and length to the 
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Sothie. A comparison of my system of Egyptian Chronology with 
the statements of ancient writers will be seen to show that the 
Egyptians had no historical chronology before the year B.O. 2717 ; 
that this date, which is less than the length of a Sothie Cycle before 
the Era of Menophres ” (1460 years + B.C. 1322 would take us back 
to B.C. 2782), “ is the date of the commencement of their existence 
as a nation.” 

And again — 

“ No ancient writer of the least authority, none but the imposteors 
who composed such works as the ‘Book of Sothis,’ and the ‘ Old 
Chronicle/ and their followers, speak of Sothie Cycles before the 
year B.C. 1322 ; and the very name of the Era of Menophres seems 
to point to a new institution, and not to the renewal of a eyele ” 
{Ibid, pp. 36, 37). 

On this my only comment is that if, as seems likely, the 
Sothie Cycle only really came into existence and vogue 
when an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising of Sirius heralded 
the initial swelling of the Nile waters at the time of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice (which was only possible when, 
in course of Precession, the Celestial Vernal Equinox 
was passing out of Constellation Aries and into Constella- 
tion Pisces, i.e., at conventional 0 on the Zodiacal Diagram, 
at the opening of the Christian Era), then even Poole's 
B.C. 1322 did not mark the beginning of the first, or any 
Sothie cycle, properly so called. In fact, regarded in 
this light, there could have been no Sothie cycle at all 
till the opening of the Christian Bra, though doubtless 
the old liomic priests foresaw it intellectually long before 
it actually eventuated as a kosmic phenomenon. 

Thus we are forced back to the conclusion that, at 
least in the remote times of the pre-Egyptian Romm, 
chronology in Khem worked with a Cycle which had 
nothing whatever to do with the idea of Sothis and its 
“ Manifestations,” but which nevertheless, just like the 
eventual Sothie Cycle, was a period of 1461 years, 
because it was based on the fact that the artificial 
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Spheroid consisted of 365?,: degrees, so corresponding, with 
the equally well known fact that the Natural Year really 

consisted of about 365-]; days. 

These remarks are naturally in modification and 
supersession of my arguments in previous publications 
regarding the true nature of the Sothie Cycle, . as 
recognised (as I then thought it was) by the ancient 
pre-Egyptian Romiu. 

Tlie question, therefore, for which we still have to 
find an answer is, At what point on the Spheroidal 
Super-Cycle of 25,868 years did the first of the Chrono- 
logical Periods, or pre-Sotliic Cycles, of 1,461 years each, 
recognised by the old Romiu, commence? 

In this quest we must once more resort for assistance 
to Horn; Aegyptiacce. There, we learn that 

“ In the commencement of the First Year of the First (x. P. M., 
and the First Division of the G.P.M., that is, in the commencement 
of a Great Panegyrical Year,” 

offerings were made by an individual living in the time 
of a king whom we may take to have been Khufu of 
the 4th Dynasty, i.e., according to my reckoning in 
Ancient Bomic Chronology, Conventional B. C, 2541 


|f|-2519ff§ (p. 61). 

Rurther, in the year B.C. 2005 (==A.M. 1999), m what 
Poole calls the reign of Amenemha II (Amenemhat II) 
of the 12th Dynasty ruling from Thebes, hut which in 


fact was 251 Iff years after the demise of Amenemhat II 


in B.C. 2256fff and about 137 years after the close of the 
dynasty itself in B. C. 2142ff| and therefore some time 
early in the age of the Hyksos Dominance, Poole finds 
an event (the beginning of the so-called “Tropical Cycle ”) 
occurring “ in the course of the Twelfth Division of the 
Svelfth Great Panegyrical Month ” (p. 62). Then, by 
n> process of reasoning which need not he detailed here, 
ne concluded that the commencement of the G. P. Y. 
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whose 12th G. P. M was current at the epoch referred to 
(B. C. 2005), fell in the year 2352 B. C. This would 
mean A. M. 1652, if (as is quite legitimate for purposes 
of exposition), we take A. M. 0 as equating with 
Conventional B.C. 4001. 

Next, Poole speaks of the G. P. Y. commencing in 
B. C. 2717 (i.e., 365 years, or 3 Suuti Heb periods of 
121-1 years each, before B. C. 2352) = the G. P. Y. 
commencing in A. M. 1287, as the Pirst G. P. Y„ and 
identifies its commencement as the Commencement of the 
Era of Menes (p. 63). Hence, for him, the G. P. Y. 
beginning in B. C. 2352 was the Second G. P. Y. ; and 
the commencement of this he identifies as the Commence- 
ment of the Era of KhTfu. 

According therefore to Poole, the G. P. Y. current 
in A.M. 1999, or B. C. 2005 aforesaid (which he wrongly 
thought was the age of Amenemhat II), was also this 
same Second G. P. Y„ Thus, in Poole’s mind, Amenemhat 
IPs reign is assignable to a time within 365 years (the 
length of a G. P. Y.) from the Era of Khufu : to be 
exact, 347 years from it. As a matter of fact, however, the 
interval between the two regnal periods was from 250f§~ 
to 262£§f years — since Amenemhat II actually reigned 
during A. M. 1712 ■J||-1747- 4 Vo = < Conventional B. C. 
2291j||-2256||f, i.e., more than 2\ centuries before B.C. 
2005, and only from 60fff to 95ifi years after B.C. 2352.' 

And what about Poole’s Cycles ? He puts both the 
Era of Menes and the Era of Khufu in one and the same 
Cycle — and that, as we shall see, Cycle II ! The former 
Era he assigns to the first G. P. Y. of Cycle II, and 
the latter Era he assigns to the second G. P. Y. of the 
same Cycle ! 

Obviously this is wrong. Even from Poole’s own point 
of view we are here concerned with two Cyclic periods 
of 1,461 years each— •presumably the first of their kind ; 
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at any rate the first known to chronological history. 
Moreover, they must have been Cycles of the sort which 
we are now calling pre-Sothic and non-Sothic. Arbitrarily 
equating A. M. 0 with Conventional B. C. 4004, in order 
to speak in terms of our own modern reckoning, we may 
set these 2 Cyclic Periods down thus — 

Cycle I. 

365* years =A.M. 0— 365*=B.C. 363Sf 

365* 


730|= „ 3275* 
365* 

1095* = „ 2908* 
4th „ „ 365* 

A. M. 1461 = „ 2543 
Cycle II. 

1st G. P. Y. =365* years = A. M. 1461— 1826* =B.C. 21 77 f 
2nd „ „ 365* 

2191*= „ 1812* 

3rd „ „ 365* 

2556f= „ 1447* 

4th „ „ 365* 

A.M. 2922= „ 1082 

Clearly Poole’s B. C. 2005 must have fallen in the 2nd 
G. P. Y. of Cycle II ; and his B. C. 2352 must have 
fallen in the 1st G. P. Y. of the same Cycle. 

As clearly also, however, 365* years (the length of 
a G. P. Y.) before Poole’s B. C. 2352, takes us back to 
the 4th or last G. P. Y. of Cycle I. 

But that 4th G. P. Y. began from B. C. 2908* ; and 
the 1st G. P. Y. of Cycle II began from B. C. 2543. 


1st G. P. Y.= 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 
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Thus, not the Commencement of the 1st G. P. Y. of 
the 2nd Cycle , as stated by Poole, but the Commencement 
of the 4th G. P. Y. of the 1st Cycle, must have been 
the true Commencement of the Era of Menes : and 
consequently, not the Commencement of the 2nd G. P. Y. 
of the 2nd Cycle, as stated by Poole, but the Commence- 
ment of the 1st G. P. Y. of that Cycle, must have been 
the true Commencement of the Era of Khufu. 

The first year, therefore, of the Era of Menes, 
starting from A. M. 1095f, was B. 0. 290S‘-f2-2907;4§ ; 
and consequently the first year of the Era of Khufu, 
starting from A. M. 14 * 61 , was B. C. 254 j3-254<1|||. 

It follows that the period of the regime known as the 
Reign of Horus was True B. C. 3527{f® ( = Conventional 
B. C. 3379^) -Conventional B. C. 2908 ^: i.e., it 
lasted for i70~ s years. 

Our final results, then— which even now, however, 
are only provisional, and in no way put forward as 


beyond question 

—may 

be tabulated thus — 


Reign of Ptah began.. 

. Conventional B.C. 

I311§-2 

,, Ra I 

3? * * 

* 3? 

3S08fi 

„ Osiris 

33 ... 

" 33 

3772^, 

„ Ra II 

33 • * 

■ 33 

3744 Hi 

„ Horus 

33 ••• 

33 

3379^ 

„ Menes 

33 

• ■* ( 

2908^ 

-2907iif 


We have thus approached the problem of the epoch of 
Menes from two opposite directions. Both methods, 
based partly on facts and partly on reasonable inferences, 
have brought about practically the same result. This, 
I submit, is as satisfactory as can be expected in the 
circumstances. 



Further Notes on Ancient Romic Chronology 


BY 

H. Bruce Hannah 

Since writing Ancient Romic Chronology I have re- 
constructed my Zodiacal Diagram, or Spheroidal Clock — 
the Clock then used having proved in several respects 
inaccurate — and this necessitates certain modifications 
in some of the statements contained in the pamphlet just 
mentioned. 

The principal alteration in the Clock is that, now, I 
have set the Celestial Equinoxes (and therefore the 
Celestial Solstices) in their proper places, not only on 
the large outer Spheroid, but also in relation to the 
Terrestrial Seasons— i.e., the Celestial Autumnal Equinox 
now appears on the left hand side, and the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox now appears on the right hand side, of the 
Diagram. 

On the small inner revolving Epicycle, which re- 
presents the Terrestrial Seasons, or Sam oa team, the 
months for our own modern system of reckoning, starting 
with 21st March, begin on the left, at the Equinoctial 
point, and continue downwards, and so round the circle 
in the direction followed by the planets in their revolu- 
tion round the Sun, thus succeeding each other in a 
direction exactly contrary to that of the Precession move- 
ment. 

For the Ptah regime, the Ra II regime , and the Btorus 
regime , the months also start with Thoth, but at the point 
on the Epicycle which lies exactly opposite the Celestial 
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Summer Solstice, on the other side of the Diagram. For 
the Osirian regime they also start with Thoth, hut at the 
point on the Epicycle which lies opposite the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox, on the other side of the Diagram. But 
for the 11a I regime , and the system in vogue at Memphis, 
starting with Thoth, they begin on the right, at the 
Equinoctial point on the Epicycle, and continue upwards, 
and so right round. On the old Clock all this was 
wrongly and inadequately represented. 

Of course, as regards these old regimes , it would be 
still more correct to say that they opened calendrically at 
the various Celestial Equinoxes and Solstices actually in 
operation , as such, for the time being — not the present con- 
ventionally recognised ones. 

Another important alteration in the Clock has reference 
to Sirius and to the spheroidal point at which it 
“manifests” annually. Hitherto I have wrongly been 
assuming that this Rising took place at 30 Taurus, or 
thereabouts. I now put it at 30 Gemini, or thereabouts. 
When, at the opening of the Christian Era, the Celes- 
tial Summer Solstice reached 30 Constellation Gemini, 
the months, I suggest, were made to begin at that Solstice 
with Epiphi, instead of with Thoth. Of course the old 
Romic Priests may have anticipated, and doubtless did 
anticipate, intellectually, the above mentioned coincidence 
of the Summer Solstice with the “ Manifestation ” of Sirius 
— even then thinking out the whole conception of 
the eventual Sothic Cycle, and inventing the mystic 
legends connected with the name of the goddess Isis, 
who, it will be remembered, declares upon her monu- 
ments : “ I am in the Constellation of the Dog.” If so, 

it is not impossible that the Calendar-change from Thoth 
to Epiphi was effected considerably before the epoch of the 
actual coincidence. For . instance, it may have occurred 
fairly early in the period when Greek or even 
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Mykenaean influences began to lie active in Khem. 
This suggested change affords an opening for specula- 
tion. On the Epicycle, Kpiphi, in that association, 
lies in Sign Cancer ; hence, from 30 Paoni to 1 Thoth, 
on that month-line, there is a stretch of 2 months : 
and so, from 1 Epiphi to 30 Mesore, there is a 
stretch of exactly 1 month 28 days, which perhaps 
explains why the “ Egyptianised ” Priests seem to have 
adopted that period in connection with the fixing of their 
Peasts held in celebration of the Heliacal Risings of 
Sothis, as reported on the monuments, etc. 

The Celestial Season, then, is always to be looked for 
on the outer Spheroid, at the point directly opposite the 
point of its corresponding Terrestrial Season on the 
Epicycle, and is therefore seen across the Diagram, from 
Terrestrial to Celestial, looking as it were through the 
Sun, which is supposed to be at the centre of the 
Spheroid. 

Unfortunately, up to the present, it has not been 
found possible to print the Diagram or Clock above referred 
to. Hence the necessity for all these descriptive details. 
Perhaps this is jiut as well : as our investigations are 
still tentative, and our results provisional. 

Fpr expositive purposes, moreover, I adopt the 
system which is said to have always obtained at Memphis, 
where the Caleadrical Year was regarded as opening on 
the left hand side at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 
Hence, for each pre-Sothic and non-Sothie Cycle 
of 1,461 years, as used by the old Romiu, Zero is to 
be found at that point; and from thence the years 
proceed, downwards, and right round the outer circle, 
back to the same point. 

This, however, need not affect the system whereby, 
for the Super-Cycle of 25,86drW years, Zero is conven- 
tionally .placed on the right hand side of the outer 
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Spheroid at the point known as 30 Pisces-1 Aries (the 
place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox), whence the years 
proceed upwards, and so right round the circle, hack to 
the same starting-point. 

Nor does it affect the fact that, during the Ptah 
regime , , and also during the regime of Rii II and the 
Horus regime, the Calendrical Year opened at the 
Celestial Summer Solstice for the time being ; or the 
further fact that, during the Osirian regime, the Year 
opened calendrieally at the Celestial Vernal Equinox. 
During the regime of Ra I, it opened, as at Memphis, 
at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 

Of course, as regards all these ancient regimes, we 
must remember, as already pointed out, at what points 
on the outer Spheroid the Celestial Equinoxes and 
Solstices actually stood at particular periods of each era. 
Eor instance, take say the regime of lta I. That was 
in the 3rd 1461-Years’ Cycle before the opening of the 
Christian Era. Where was the Celestial Autumnal 
Equinox at the commencement of that regime in Conv. 
B.C. 3808 U ? It was entering 23 Constellation Scorpio 
— not at our present conventional point for the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox. 

Take, again, the epoch of the Accession of Menes — 
Conv. B.C. 2908iK-2907iw- At that time the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox lay in 11 Constellation Taurus. Hence 
the Celestial Autumnal Equinox must have been lying 
in 11 Constellation Scorpio. It was there that the Year 
must have opened calendrieally at Memphis in Menes’s 
day. Therefore, as we now know that every Annual 
gothic Rising happened at the point now conventionally 
styled 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts, it follows 
that, in the time of Menes, those Risings must have 
occurred 7 months and 19 days after the opening of 
the Calendrical Year, at the then Celestial Autumnal 
S3 
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Equinox = 11 Constellation Scorpio = the then Zero for the 
.Year. Counting, however, from Zero at the present 
conventional point for the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, 
the Annual Risings of Sirius occur 9 full months after 
the Calendrical Opening of the year. 

These remarks are made with reference to, and in 
.modification of, the statement at the foot of p. 3 of the 
pamphlet, to the effect that the Risings in question occur 
.10 months after the Calendrical Opening — which, of 
course, is now seen to be inaccurate. 

A word or two more respecting my statements on the 
same page regarding the procedure adopted by i he Priests 
when reporting the celebration of the Feasts connected 
with these Sothic Risings. There, I said that the Priests 
looked upon Progressive 1 Thotli as starting, not from the 
Autumnal Equinox, or Zero (which I was then wrongly 
placing on the right hand side of the Spheroid), but at the 
point which I called 1 Epiphi, 2 months earlier on the old 
inaccurate Clock, thus making Official Time exactly 2 
months ahead of Cyclical or True Time. And I added 
that nevertheless the Priests — for the purposes of their 
own exclusive reckoning — went on the basis of 1 month 
28 days ahead ; apparently, I surmised, because what 
they were reporting was, not the Risings themselves, but 
the Feasts held in celebration of them. I have already 
made a passing comment on this obscure point. Another 
point of view now occurs to me. At what I have assumed 
to he the commencement of recorded Civilisation in 
Khem, i.e., at the opening of the Ptah r&yime in Conv. 
B.C. lAll), when the Priests possibly inaugurated their 
system of officially reporting the Feasts held in celebration 
of the annual heliacal Risings of Sirius, there was a 
difference of exactly 2 months— or perchance it. mty have 
been 1 month 28 days — between the date of the Rising 
at 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts, and the date 
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of the Celestial Summer Solstice, which then (i.e., in 
Conv. B.C. 4311j.) lay in 30, or pei*haps 28, Constellation 
Leo (in those days associated with the Zinn-headed goddess 
Sekhet) ; and ever since, following religiously in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, the priestly scribes may 
possibly have accepted that fact as a permanent datum 
which it would have been impious to alter. I cannot 
say that I am satisfied with this as an explanation ; 
but I mention it for what it may be worth. Certainly 
Priesthoods have ever been proverbially slow to effect 
any changes in those systems, whether of belief or of 
practice, which they have inherited from a remote past. 
We see yet another — perhaps the most noticeable — evi-. 
denee of this mentality, in the almost fanatic devotion 
wherewith, for many succeeding centuries, the same 
Priesthood refused to abandon altogether the old' 
traditional conception of the Year, as consisting of 360 
days — dating, of course, from the times when Blond 
Humanity (from a division of whom the ancient Romiu 
were presumably descended, culturally at least, if not 
physically, but perhaps both physically and culturally) 
were dwelling at, or in the near vicinity of, the 
North Pole. 

The following is a List of all actual and possible SED 
and HTJNTI RE.BS, up to modern times, on the basis of 
periods of 30 T V years and I21f years respectively, i.e., 
of a Year of 3651 days. Birst I give them as they fell 
prior to the epoch when Menes ascended the throne = 
A.M. 16951, or Conv. B.C. 2908^-2907^ 


A.M. 

0 

30 7/10 
60 14/16 
91 5/16 
PI P/16 


A.M. 

273 15/16 
.304 6/16 
334 13/16 
365 4/16 


A.M. 

517 7/16 
547 14/10 
578 5/10 
608 12/16 


A.M. 

700 15/16 
791 6/16 
821 13/16 
852 4/16 


A.M. 

1004 7/16 
1034 14/16 
1065 5/16 
1095 12/16 
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Equinox = 11 Constellation Scorpio = the then Zero for the 
.Year. Counting, however, from Zero at the present 
conventional point for the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, 
the Annual Risings of Sirius occur 9 full months after 
the Calendrieal Opening of the year. 

These remarks are made with reference to, and in 
modification of, the statement at the foot of p. 3 of the 
pamphlet, to the effect that the Risings in question occur 
.10 months after the Calendrieal Opening — which, of 
course, is now seen to be inaccurate. 

A word or two more respecting my statements on the 
same page regarding the procedure adopted by the Priests 
when reporting the celebration of the Feasts connected 
with these Sothic Risings. There, I said that the Priests 
looked upon Progressive 1 Thoth as starting, not from the 
Autumnal Equinox, or Zero (which I was then wrongly 
placing on the right hand side of the Spheroid), hut at the 
.point which I called 1 Epiphi, 2 months earlier on the old 
inaccurate Clock, thus making Official Time exactly 2 
months ahead of Cyclical or True Time. And I added 
that nevertheless the Priests — for the purposes of their 
own exclusive reckoning — went on the basis of 1 month 
28 days ahead ; apparently, I surmised, because what 
they were reporting was, not the Risings themselves, but 
the Feasts held in celebration of them. I have already 
made a passing comment on this obscure point. Another 
. point of view now occurs to me, At what I have assumed 
to be the commencement of recorded Civilisation in 
Khem, i.e., at the opening of the Ptah regime in Conv. 
B.C. iRlL'v, when the Priests possibly inaugurated their 
system of officially reporting the Feasts held in celebration 
of the annual heliacal Risings of Sirius, there was a 
difference of exactly 2 months — or perchance it may have 
been 1 month 28 days — between the date of the Rising 
at 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts, and the date 
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of the Celestial Summer Solstice, which then (£.<?.-, in 
Conv. B.C. 4311L) lay in 30, or perhaps 28, Constellation 
Leo (in those days associated with the Wow-headed goddess 
Sekhet) ; and ever since, following religiously in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, the priestly scribes may 
possibly have accepted that fact as a permanent- datum 
which it would have been impious to alter. I cannot 
say that I am satisfied with this as an explanation ; 
but I mention it for what it may be worth. Certainly 
Priesthoods have ever been proverbially slow to effect 
any changes in those systems, whether of belief or of 
practice, which they have inherited from a remote past. 
We see yet another — perhaps the most noticeable — evi-. 
dence of this mentality, in the almost fanatic devotion 
wherewith, for many succeeding centuries, the same 
Priesthood refused to abandon altogether the old" 
traditional conception of the Year, as consisting of 360 
days — dating, of course, from the times when Blond 
Humanity (from a division of whom the ancient Romiu 
were presumably descended, culturally at least, if not 
physically, but perhaps both physically and culturally) 
were dwelling at, or in the near vicinity .of, the 
North Pole. 

The following is a List of all actual and possible SED 
and HTJNTI ELEBS, up to modern times, on the basis of 
periods of 30 t V years and 121f years respectively, i.e., 
of a Year of 3651 days. Hirst I give them as they fell 
prior to the epoch when Menes ascended the throne = 
A.M. 1095|, or Conv. B.C. 2908Hii-2907&| 


A.M. 

0 

30 7/16 
60 14/16 
91 5/16 
191 12/16 


A.M. 

273 15/16 
304 6/16 
334 13/16 
365 4/16 


- A.M. 

517 7/18 
547 14/16 
578 5/16 
608 12/16 


A.M. 

760 55/16 
791 6/16 
821 13/16 
868 4/16 


A.M. 

1004 7/16 
1034 14/16 
1065 5/16 
1095 12/16 
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A.M. 

:1317 11/16 

3348 2/16 

33/8 0/16 

3409 

A.M. 

4413 7/16 

4443 14/16 

4474 5/16 

4504 12/16 

A.M. 

5509 3/16 
5539 10/16 
5570 1/16 
5600 8/16 

3439 7/16 

3469 14/16 

3500 5/16 

3530 12/16 

4535 8/16 

4565 10/16 

4596 1/16 

4626 8/16 

5630 15/16 
5661 6/16 
5691 13/16 
5722 4/16 

3561 3/16 

3591 10/16 

3622 1/16 

3652 8/16 

4656 15/16 

4687 6/16 

4717 13/16 

4748 4/16 

575 i. 11/16 
5783 2/16 
581.3 »/16 
5844 

3682 15/16 

3713 6/16 

3743 18/16 

3774 4/16 

4778 11/16 

4809 2/16 

4839 9/16 

4870 

5874 7/16 
5904 14/16 
5935 5/16 
5965 12/16 

3804 11/16 

3835 2/16 

3865 9/16 

3896 

4900 7/16 

4930 14/16 

4961 5/16 

4991 12/16 

5996 3/16 
6026 10/16 
6057 1/16 
6087 8/16 

3926 7/16 

3956 14/16 

3987 5/16 

4017 12/16 

5022 3/16 

5052 10/16 

5083 1/16 

5113 8/16 



jy j ft B C. years are obtainable by subtracting the 

.lore figures, when less than 40M, from Conventional B.C. 


004* 

The last traceable Seb, actually celebrated in Khem, 
j that which fell in A.M. 33l74ir=Conv. B.C. 686 A. 
he reign of Taharqa of the 26th Dynasty : but Seb 
ibservance practically ceased in Khem 182-nr y e ^ 8 
)e fore then, with the celebration by Uasarkon II of the 
52nd Dynasty of the Sed which fell in A.M, 3135A— 
•’onv BG 868 rf. This is all-important, as revealing 
Approximately when old Khem proper finally broke up. 

I now give a List of all SOTHIC RISINGS throughout 
hbc 1461-Years’’ Cycle, commencing from Xt 18 
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really made up in quartettes, or sets of A years. The 
first, appearing as Ark, is analysable thus— 

o-l ‘ 7/4801 A.M. 0—1 7/480 

7/480 • 


7/480 

7/480 


2 14/480 

8 21/180 

4 28/480 = 4 7/120 


4 28/480 J 

So the second — which in the first instance is really 
another 4^, and to he added to its predecessor is 

analysable thus— AM 5 35 /480 

6 42/480 

7 49/480 

8 56/480= 8 14/120 

The figures appearing for each date in the Calendar 
indicate the last year in the quartette of years for that date. 
Of course, the List may he started either from T . 

Thoth at the Celestial. Autumnal Equinox (where I am 
starting it now), or from E. 1 Epiphi (our 20th Inly on 
the Conventional Diagram)— E. 1 Epiph). as marking 
the Celestial Summer Solstice for the Egyptian priests 
after the opening of the Christian Era, being where these 
priests started their own priestly Year. 


0-1 Thofch = 0 - 
2 


8 

4 

Ssj 

6 

7 

8- 

9 

10 

.11 

12 

18 

14 

15 


4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

86- 

40 


7/120 | ISTlioth 
14/120 19 

1 20 

21 


21/120 

28/120 


id 


35/120 
42/120 
49/120 
56/120 
63/120 
70/120 
44 77/120 

48 84/120 

52 91/120 

98/120 
105/120 
64 112/120 

68 119/120 


56 

60 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


73 

77 

81 

85 

89 

93 

97 

101 

105 

109 

113 

117 

121 


6/120 

13/120 

20/120 

27/120 

34/120 

41/120 

48/120 

55/120 

62/120 

69/120 

76/120 

83/120 

90/120 


1 Paophi 

2 
3 


125 97/120 
129 104/120 
133 111/120 
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& 

Cl 

^5 

.. 137 

5 

. 142 

0 

.. 146 

7 

.. 150 

8 

.. 154 

9 

.. 156 

10 

.. 162 

11 

.. 166 

12 

.. 170 

13 

.. 174 

14 

.. 178 

15 

.. 182 

16 

.. 186 

17 

.. 190 

18 

... 194 

19 

... 198 

20 

... 202 

21 

.. 206 

22 

... 211 

23 

... 215 

24 

219 

25 

223 

26 

227 

27 

231 

28 

... 235 

29 

... 239 

SO 

... 243 

1 Athyr 

... 247 

2 

... 251 

3 

... 255 

4 

... 259 

5 

... 263 

6 

... 267 

7 

... 271 

8 

... 275 

9 

... 280 

10 

... 284 

11 

... 288 

12 

... 292 

13 

. 296 

14 

... 300 

15 

... 304 

16 

... 308 

17 

... 312 

18 

... 316 

19 

... 320 

• 21) 

... 324 

21. 

... 328 

22 

... 332 


118/120 
5/120 
12/120 
19/120 
26/120 
88/120 
40/120 
47/120 
54/120 
61/120 1 
68/120 
75/120 
82/1 ’0 
89/120 
96/120 
103/120 
110/120 
117/120 
4/120 
11/120 
18/120 
26/120 
32/120 
39/120 
46/120 
53/120 
60/120 


23 Athyr 

24 . 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 Khoiak 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

I 

12 

13 

L4 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


67/120 

74/120 

81/120 

88/120 

95/120 

102/110 

109/120 

116/120 

3/120 

10/120 

17/120 

24/120 

31/120 

38/120 

45/120 

52/120 

59/120 

66/120 

73/120 

80/120 

87/120 

94/120 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

2 

3 


Tybi 


(5 

7 

S 

9 

10 


336 101/120 

340 108/120 

344 115/120 

349 2/120 

353 9/120 

357 16/120 
361 23/120 

365 30/120 

. 369 37/120 

373 44/120 

377 51/120 

. 381 58/120 

. 385 65/120 

. 389 72/120 

. 393 79/120 

397 86/120 

401 93/120 

405 100/120 

409 107/120 

413 114/120 

.. 418 1/120 

. 422 8/120 

426 15/120 

.. 430 22/120 

.. 434 29/120 

438 36/120 

442 43/120 

. 446 50/120 

.. 450 57/120 

.. 454 64/120 

458 71/120 

.. 462 78/120 


466 

85/120 

. 470 

92/120 

. 474 

99/120 

. 478 

106/120 

. 482 

113/120 

.. 487 


.. 491 

7/120 

.. 495 

14/120 

.. 499 

21/120 

.. 503 

28/120 

.. 507 

35/120 

.. 511 

42/120 

515 

49/120 

.. 519 

56/120 

. . 523 

63/120 

... 527 

70/120 
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11 Tybi 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


1 Mekliir 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
£2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


77/120 

84/120 


1 Phameuoth 


98/120 

105/120 

112/120 

119/120 

6/120 

13/120 

20/120 

27/120 

34/120 

41/120 

48/120 

55/120 

62/120 

69/120 

76/120 

83/120 

90/120 


612 
616 
620 
624 
629 
633 
637 
641 
645 
649 
653 
657 
661 
665 
669 
673 
677 
, 681 
. 685 

. 689 
. 693 

. 698 

. 702 

. 706 

. 710 

. 714 
...... 718 

. 722 

. 726 
730 


97/120 

104/120 

111/120 

118/120 

5/120 

12/120 

19/120 

26/120 

33/120 

40/120 

47/120 

54/120 

61/120 

68/120 

75/120 

82/120 

89/120 

96/120 

103/120 

110/120 

117/120 

4/120 

11/120 

18/120 

25/120 


734 

738 

742 

746 

750 

754 

758 

762 

76? 

771 

775 

779 

783 

787 

'91 

795 

799 

803 

807 

811 

815 

819 

'823 

827 

831 

836 

840 

844 

848 

852 


1 Pharmuthi 


67/120 

74/120 

81/120 

88/120 

95/120 

102/120 

109/120 

116/120 

3/120 

10/120 

17/120 

24/120 

31/120 

38/120 

45/120 

52/120 

59/120 


73/120 
80/120 
87/120 
94/ 1 20 
101/120 
108/120 
115/120 
2/120 
9/120 
16/120 
23/120 
30/120 


856 

.. 860 
.. 864 

.. 868 
.. 872 

... 876 

... . 880 
... 884 

888 

... 892 
... 896 

... 900 

... 905 
... 909 
... .913 
... 917 

... 921 
... 925 
929 


37/120 
44/120 
51/120 
58/120 
65/120 
72/120 
79/120 
86/120 
93/120 
100/120 
107/120 
114/120 
1/120 
8/120 
15/120 
22/120 
29/120 
36/120 
43/120 
“ 0/120 


‘ , 


m 
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21 Pbarmuthi 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 Pabhons . 


57/120 


9 Paoni 
10 


33/120 


71/120 

78/120 

85/120 


1 Paoni 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6- 

7 

8 


99/120 

106/120 

113/120 


7/120 

14/120 

21/120 

28/120 

35/120 

42/120 


9 

... 1010 

63/120 

28 

inua 

10 

... 1014 

70/120 

29 

... 1213 

11 

... 1018 

77/120 

30 

... 1217 

12 

... 1022 

84/120 



13 

... 1026 

91/120 



il- 

... 1030 

98/120 

1 Epiphi 

... 1221 

ls 

... 1031 

105/120 

2 

... 1225 

16 

... 1038 

112/120 

3 

... 1229 

17 

... 1042 

119/120 

4 

... 1233 

18 

... 1047 

6/120 

5 

... 1237 

19 

... 1051 

13/120 

6 

... 1241 

20 

... 1055 

20/. 20 

: 7 . 

... 1245 

21 

... 1059 

27/120 

8 

...1249 

22 

... 1068 

34/120 

9 

... 1254 

23 

... 1067 

4-1/120 • 

10 

... 1258 

24 

... 1071 

48/120 

11 

... 1262 

25 

... 1075 

55/120 

12 

... 1266 

26 

... 1079 

62/120 

13 

... 1270 

27 

... 1083 

69/120 

14 

... 1274 

28 

... 1087 

76/120 

15 

... 1278 

29 

... 1091 

83,120 

16 

... 1282 

30 

... 1095 

■ 90/. 20 

17 

... 1286 


97/120 

104/120 

111/120 

118/120 


19/120 

26/120 


47/120 


68/120 
t 5/120 
82/120 
89/120 


103/120 

110/120 

117/120 

4/120 

11/120 

18/12Q 

25/120 

32/120 


46/120 

53/120 

60/120 


74/120 
81/120 
88/1 2Q 
95/120 
102/120 
109/120 
116/120 
3/120 
10/120 
17/120l 
24/120 
31/120 
38/120 
45/120 


59/120 

66/120 

73/120 

80/120 

87/120 

94/120 

101 / 120 ! 

108/120 

115/120 

2/120 
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27 Epiphi 

... 1327 

9/120 

15 Mesorc 

... 1400 

15/120 

28 

... 1331 

18/120 

16 

... 1404 

22/120 

29 

... 1335 

23/120 

17 

... 1408 

29/120 

SO. 

... 1339 

30/120 

: is 

... 1412 

36/120 




19 

... 1416 

43/120 

1 MesorS 

... 1343 

37/120 

20 

... 1420 

50/120 

2 

... 1347 

44/120 

21 

... 1424 

57/120 

3 

... 1351 

51/120 

22 

... 1428 

64/120 

4 ' 

: ... 1355 

58/120 

23 

... 1432 

71/120 

6 • 

... 1359 

65/120 

24 

... 1436 

78/120 

6 

... 1363 

72/120 

25 

... 1440 

85/120 

7 

... 1367 

79/120 

26 

... 1444 

92/120 

8 

... 1371 

86/120 

27 

... 1448 

99/120 

9 • 

... 1375 

93/120 

28 

... 1452 

106/120 

10 

... 1379 

100/120 

29 

... 1456 

113/120 

11 

... 1383 

107/120 

30 

... 1461. 


12 

... 1387 

114/120 




13 

... 1392 

1/120 





14 

... 1396 

8/120 

360 




These figures are themselves the actual figures for Risings 
in the first Cycle, or whatever Cycle we choose to regard 
as the first. Thus they would apply to any Rising in 
the Era of Menes — in connection with which period, 
however, the only Rising we know about is the Extra- 
ordinary Heliacal Rising which ushered in that king’s 
accession in Conv. B.C. 2908^-2907^4. Thus, that 
particular Rising took place in A. M. 1095-/^=1095^ 
=1095-®, and therefore, we -see, it occurred on the 30th 
day of Pakhons. 

Eor Risings in the 2nd Cycle, or whatever Cycle we 
choose to regard as such, we first take the figures in the 
foregoing List which answer to the reported date of the 
Rising. Thus, dealing with the Rising which is reported 
to have occurred in the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III 
of th© 12th Dynasty, and the 120th year of the Dynasty, 
let. ns still assume that it happened on 17th Athyr, By 
the foregoing List that means A.M. 312^. ..To this we 
must add 1461 years, as we are now in our 2nd Cycle. 
That gives us A.M. 1773^ as the last year of, a quartette 
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of Risings which took place on 17th Athyr. Hence 
we get— 

A.M. 

f 1770 215/480 
\ 1771 222/480 

’ 1 1772 229/480 

. . ■ (_ 1773 236/480 

Elsewhere I show that, out of these 4 years, the particular 
year that we happened to want, is A.M. 1771 f-IHr. These 
figures, however, need revision. I shall recur to the 
matter shortly. 

For the 3rd Cycle, if we choose to regard it as such, 
we again begin with the figures in the above List. But 
this time we add 2,922 years, i.e., twice 1,431 years. Thus, 
dealing with the Rising which is reported to have occur- 
red in the 11th regnal year of Thakalath II of the 22nd 
Dynasty, i.e., in A.M. 3174f^=Conv. B.C. 829|^, let 
us assume that its True Time date was 3 Athyr. On the 
above List that gives us A.M. 255 /VV- Add 2,922 to this, 
and we get A.M. 3177IM, as the last of the quartette, 
which must have been — : 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 

... 3174 303/480 " ... 829 177/480 

... 3175 310/480 = ... 828 170/480 

... 3176 317/480 ... 827 163/480 

... 3177 324/480 ... 826 156/480. 

With these Lists students may now make their own 
calculations from the data supplied by the monuments, etc. 

This brings us to a consideration of those very special 
phenomenal occurrences which we may call the EXTRA- 
ORDINARY HELIACAL RISINGS of SIRIUS. The 
stretch of 1,461 years lying between any two of these events 
— one of which occurred but onco in each 1461 Years’ 
Cycle — is what Egyptologists commonly call the Sot hie 
Cycle. I submit that it could only have come into exis- 
tence physically with the opening of the Christian Era : 
and I suggest that thereupon the month with which the 
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Year opened there calendrically was no more called 
Thoth, hut Epiphi, because of the "Manifestation.” 

Owing to the fact that the Annual Heliacal Risings 
took place, not at 30 Taurus, as I formerly wrongly 
thought, but at the middle of Nahshatra PUnarvasu , and 
therefore at 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts — a 
piece of information for which I am indebted to Mr. N. K. 
Majumdar, M.A.-,, -Lecturer in Astronomy at Calcutta 
University — the following amended List of such Extra- 
ordinary Risings will now have to be substituted for the 
List set forth on pp. 5 and 0 of Ancient Pomie Chrono’ogi/. 

A.M. Conventional B.C. 

141/4.80 
134/480 
127/480 
120/480 


... 1092 

339/480 


... 2911 

... 1093 

316/480 


... 2910 

... 1094 

353/480 


... 2909 

... 1095 

360/480 


, 2908 

. . . 2553 

339/480 


... 1450 

... 2551 

346/480 

353/480 


... 1449 

... 2555 


... 1448 

... 2556 

360/480 


... 1447 


141/480 
134/480 
127/480 
120/480 

Spheroidal sub-divisions — the difference between 
1 Thoth at the Autumnal Equinox and the later priestly date 1 
Epiphi at the Summer Solstice — taken as years, and subtracted from 
the last quartette, would give us the following quartette, which may 
be compared with the conventional figures represented by Poole’s 
B.C. 1322— 


A.M. 


2645 

2646 

2647 

2648 


9/480 

16/480 

25/480 

34/480 


B.C. 


1358 

1357 

1356 

1355 


471/480 

444/480 

457/480 

456/480). 


; A.M. 

4014 339/480 = 

4015 346/480 
4010 353/480 

4017 360/480 


A. IX 

15 346/480 (fr. 23 Sept.)- 

16353/480 
17360/480 
18 367/480 


5475 880/480 

5476 846/480 t , 

5477 858/480 1478 360/480 

5178 360/480 1479 367/480 


1 *17 0 346/180 
1477 353/180 


mil 

Mil 


l| ■ ||| 


16 353/480 (to 22 

17 360/4S0 Sept.) 

18 367/480 

19 874/480 . , 

1477 358/480 

1478 360/480 

1479 867/480 

1480 374/480 
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6936 338/480 “ 

6937 346/480 

6938 353/480 

6939 360/480 


2937 346/480 

2938 353/480 

2939 360/480 

2940 367/430 


- 2938 353/480 

2939 360/180 

2940 367/480 

2941 374/480 


(And so on, at intervals of 1,461 years). 


The old List, which I am now discarding, had the 
appearance of being more correct, because it happened 
to harmonise very nearly with the familiar figures of our 
modern conventional reckoning. For example, see Conv. 
B.C. 1322f-‘§ (p. 6 of my pamphlet) and Poole’s B.C. 
1322. This new List seemingly does not so harmonise. 
Nevertheless, we must now stand by it, on principle. 

A few words in elucidation of the Extraordinary 
Heliacal Risings may here be acceptable. During say 
the Ra II rtgi* e, when the year of 365 days was in 
vogue, as that artificial Calendar-year was shorter hf% 
of a day than Natural Time, as recorded permanently 
on the outer Spheroid, or Fixed . Clock, nominally of 360 
but really of 365J degrees, or Spheroidal sub-divisions, 
Progressive 1 Thoth (the Indicator of the small innei 
revolving Epicycle, or Calendrical Clock), as it travelled 
round the Fixed Clock in its journey through the 1460 
(I461)-Years 5 Cycle, got back £ of a day too soon to its 
annual starting-point (wherever we elect to place this 
latter), i.e., it lost of a day every year, or a whole 
natural year of 865|- days, every Cycle of 1,461 years. 

Indeed, it was owing to this fact that the so-called 
annual “ Manifestation ” or Rising of Sothis (Sirius) 
occurred 4 times successively for each Calendar-date 
(representing 4-^ , or more precisely ordinary days) 

' on the Fixed Clock. Thus, not till Progressive 1 Thoth 
bad made the complete tour of the Spheroid 4 times, did 
it come round again to its original starting-point, in 
unison with Nature, as revealed in the movements and 
positions of the Celestial kosmos. 1 bat is to say , once. 
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and only once, during every Cycle of 1,461 years (365J 
X 4), did Progressive 1 Thoth, the Indicator, reach and 
equate with the Spheroidal point 30 Constellation Gemini 
=1095f = F. 30 Pakhons, at the moment of the actual 
Heliacal Rising there. This place of “ manifestation ” it 
may be remembered, I used to think was at 30 Taurus, 
and therefore I used to call it F. 1 Epiplii on the old 
discarded Clock. For the purposes of exposition the 
“ Manifestation ” may he said to have always occurred 
on the same date (30 Pakhons) by the Fixed Clock, or 
Clbck of Natural Time : though, as a matter of fact, it 
ceaselessly side-stepped by virtue of the Precession 
movement. But the Romiu did not go by that Clock. 
Their Calendar was the small inner revolving Epicyclical 
Clock. This gradually diverged from the Fixed Clock, 
with which it once more found itself in unison 
only at the end of a 1461-Years’ Cycle, though it 
had lost a Year in the process. For example : in A.M. 
O-l the Year started with F. 1 Thoth and P. 1 Thoth 
falling together. That year the llising occurred 9 
months afterwards, at 30 Constellation Gemini =lQ9i)4 l 
on the Spheroid =30 Pakhons on the Fixed Clock. 
But, after the lapse of another year, the 365-days 
Revolving Calendrical Year had come to an end 4 of a 
day earlier than the Fixed Calendar. Hence, for 4 years 
in succession (i.e., during a space of 4^% Spheroidal 
sub-divisions), the Rising occurred on the same date 
(30 Pakhons), judged by both Clocks. But in the 5th 
year, when the actual Rising took place, the Revolving 
Clock, having by then lost a whole day, showed no longer 
39 -Pa-kAons, but 1 Pa5ni — 1 Constellation Cancer = ■ 


Spheroidal point 


though, of course, by the 


Fixed Clock, the teal date was still 30 Pakhons- 30 
Constellation Gemini =1095“*-]. This also happened 4 


times ; 'and the 

‘ ' : ■ " 

■ : 


sing occurred,- the 
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Revolving Clock, having lost yet another day, he., in all 
2 days, showed the date as 2 Paoni=2 Constellation 
Cancer = Spheroidal point 1097fjf. In this manner it 
advanced gradually all round the Spheroid, i.e., Pro- 
gressive 1 Thotk (the ever-shifting Indicator) pointed for 
4- years running to 1 Thoth on the Fixed Clock ; and so 
on, right round the circle. . 

When, in course of this career, P. 1 Thoth arrived at 
30 Gemini = 1095fff =30 Palchons on the Fixed Clacks 
there took place, within the quartette of Risings then 
due, what I am calling air Extraordinary Heliacal Rising 
or “ Manifestation ” of Sirius (Sothis), i.e., an event that 
only occurred once in every Cycle of 1,461 years. It was 
the. stretch of time that lay between any two of these 
which, after the opening of the Christian Era, really 
constituted the so-called “ Sothic Cycle.” 

Hence, one of these rare events, if carried back, may 
be said to have distinguished A.M. 1095J = Conv. , B. C. 
2908 = the zero-point of the epochal year when 
Menes ascended the throne at Memphis. We have 
seen that this year was also remarkable in that, a Hunti 
Ileb, in celebration of a completed Spheroidal period 
of 12l§ years, fell, in it. Thus the first, Extraordinary 
Heliacal Rising in the Menes Era itself must really 
have been the one that occurred in A.M. 2556|H = 
Conv. B.C. 1447 or at least in some one of the years 
of the quartette of Risings that ended with that year,; 
and the first Sed Iteb of the Menes Era must have 
fallen, in A.M. 1126^ = Conv. B.O. 2883ff£ . : 

. Now let us see how these modifications work in their 
application to actual Romic history, i.e., speaking more 
specifically, to the data we get from the monuments, etc., 
in the . shape say of priestly reports of Feasts held in 
celebration of Sothic Risings, whether ordinary, 4.e. t 
annual, or extraordinary, i.e., cyclical. 
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■ One test will suffice : so let us see whether the’ Rising 
reported as having occurred in the 7th regnal year of 
Senwosri III of the 12th Dynasty works' out all right, 
i.e., whether the year A. ML 1771-52* Mis in at its proper 
place in association with 17th Athyr— the date which 
we have hitherto been assuming to be True or Spheroidal 
Time for this Rising. 

After Extraordinary Heliacal Rising on 30 Pakhons 
in A.M. 1095 H~, or Conv. B.C. 2908fff, Ordinary An- 
nual Risings ought to have occurred regularly. Well 
they do, thus — 




A.M. 




1093 

3 if 0 
: , TB (T' 

1 — 30 Pa oni at 

t 28/480 per day 

HI 

8(1(1 

vfB'ir 


1217 

% 4 0 

1 — 30 Epiphi 


HI 

8 0 0 

\V. ; . v' 

••• 1339 

i 9 ft 
,J art 

1 — 30 Mesore 


121 

n o ft 


■•■1461 


t— 30 Thoth 


121 

30.o„ 

OH 

»»: - • 

1583 

■m 

I — SO Paophi 

J5 

121 

•” 1704 

8 BO 

Jlf 

94 0 

fro 

1—17 Athyr 


■ 68 

M 


1773 

2 8 0 . 
4BO 


"This A.M. I773fff is therefore the last year of a 
quartette of years, which must have been — 

’ A 1770 

) 1771 |||. 

•) 1772 lift. 

U773 |||. . 

And the year we were in search of, namely, A.M. 1771 fff, 
or Conv. B.C. 2232 is of course the second year in 
the quartette. ; ; t : . ■ ; -f : a a, f , ; 

It is gratifying to find that, in spite of the re-eon*' 
struction of the Clock now being made* our results, as set 
forth in some detail in Ancient liomic Chronology, remain 
for the most part unaffected. 
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Nevertheless, I find on reconsideration that the 
equivalent in Spheroidal or True Time for “the 15th 
day of the 8th month ” (the date mentioned by the priest 
when announcing the celebration of the Feast for the 
Heliacal Rising of Sirius in the 7tli regnal year of 
Senwosri III of the 12th Dynasty), i.e., 15th Pharmuthi, 
is not 17 ATHYR, but 16 ATHYR. Hence— 

16 ATHYR = Spheroidal Division 308ft# 

Add for 2nd Cycle 1461 

A.M. 1 7 69ff# = 7th regnal 
year of Senwosri III = the last year of the quartette of 
years — 

B.O. 2237 293/480 A.M. 1766 187/480 

2236 286/480 _ 1767 194/480 

2235 279/480 ~ 1768 201/480 

2234 272/480 1769 208/480 


I therefore re- construct the 12th Dynasty thus — 

Amenemhat T 18 years ... A.M. 1648ft# — 1665#ff. 

Senwosri I 45 „ ... „ 1665ft# 1710###. 

(His 3rd year would have been A.M. 1667ft# ; and the 
beginning of the Sed Heb period marking the completion 
of the Temple-foundations he had laid would have been 
the one immediately following the Sed Heb for A.M. 
1674—j.) 

Amenemhat II 35 years ... A.M. I7l0ffht 1745 A#. 

Senwosri II 19 „ ... » 1745-An> 1764###. 

Senwosri Til 38 „ ... ,, 1763ft# 1800fyir. 

(His 7th regnal year, in which the Heliacal Rising of 
Sirius occurred, was A.M. l769ft#=R.C. 2234## tr- It 
would also have been the 120th of the Dynasty, thus 
1648 ft# + 119 years of l-jfhr each — 


the 120th year) 
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Amenemhat III 48 

years ... 

A.M. ISOOftf— 

-1848f|t. 

Amenemhat IV 9 

33 . . . 

„ 1848f-ft — 

-1856US. 

Sebeknefrure 4 

33 ... 

„ 1856ff I! — 

-1859ft*. 

Period: A.M. 1648ft, f— IS 

[59-B& = B.C.2356 

ft u — 2144 


We may therefore comfortably assume that these 
results — approximate only and provisional though they 
are for the present — constitute a fairly solid and reliable 
foundation on which to erect the structure of further 
calculations, and that in ancient Romie history, -as thus 
culled from the monuments and put upon our Cycle, we 
possess a main-line from which, by the aid of whatever 
synchronisms exist between that history and the dis- 
covered vestiges of outside ancient Civilisations — such as 
Rome, Greece, Krete, Mykenae, and the even older 
Mediterranean World, and also Rhodo- Leu ko-Turfuiia, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Media, Israel, Central Asia, India 
and old Kathay — branch-lines of enquiry may now he 
projected, and further investigational efforts of a very 
far-reaching and promising nature be hopefully and 
confidently attempted. ' , 

Our Eield of Research, however, is a vast and com- 
plex one — for nothing less than all Antiquity lies in- 
vitingly before us. 



Kant’s Central Concept 

BY 

Ramdas Khan, M.A., Ph.D. 

Every thoughtful reader of the “Critique of Pure 
Reason " knows that one of the most perplexing points 
in the mastery of the Kantian philosophy is Kant’s doc- 
trine of the “ thing-in-itself.” This difficulty is doubt- 
less partly due to the fact that the book primarily deals 
with the problem of knowledge, and not with the problem 
of being, and whatever Kant says of the latter is some- 
what indirect in nature, and evidently is to him secondary 
in importance. But the. Science of Knowledge is so 
vitally connected with the science of being that a , tho- 
rough treatment of one to a certain extent necessitates 
that of the other. Bor this reason his doctrine of the 
“thing-in-itself ” occupies an important place in the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason," though the problem which 
the “ ritique " proposes to solve is that of the possibility 
of knowledge, i.e., “ Blow are synthetic judgments a priori 
possible ? ” ' 

Another difficulty in understanding this doctrine of 
Kant is that in the different parts of the book he uses 
different designations for this “ thing-in-itself,” without 
defining their relations to one another. In the Aesthetic 
he usually has the phrase, “ thing-in-itself,” or “ things- 
in-themselves," but elsewhere he employs in addition 
“ Noumenon,” “ Transcendental object,” “ Objects by 
themselves,” etc. ... , 
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Such being the case, the. question presents itself to 
the reader : what is exactly Kant’s doctrine of the thing- 
in-itself, ” in the “ Critique of Pure Reason ”? This 
comprehensive question at once suggests to us such 
inquiries as these : What is the “ thing-in-itself is it 
a sense-object or simply a thought-object ? Gan we know 
anything of it ? Is it correct to say that Kant asserts 
that what a “ thing-in-itself ” is cannot be known by ns, 
but only that it" exists can be known by us ? Is the 
phrase “ thing-in-itself ” synonymous with the phrase 
“ transcendental object ” P Is Kant’s Noumenon identi- 
cal with his “thing-in-itself.” What is the relation of the 
concept “ thing-in-itself ” to the Ideas of the Reason ? 
What is Kant’s doctrine of Substance? What is the 
difference between Substance and the thing-in-itself f 
What does Kant mean by the phrase “ Substratum of 
phenomena ”? Is this identical with the thing-in- 
itself ”? Kant most emphatically disclaims the charge 
brought against him that his system is idealism ; he 
denies that he is an idealist in the ordinary sense of that 
term. What, then, is the difference between Berkeley’s 
idealism, which he calls “Dogmatic” and Kant’s own 
idealism, which he calls “ Transcendental ” or “Critical”'!: 

These are some of the questions which suggest them- 
selves to every attentive reader of the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason,” and yet they are questions by no means easy 
to answer. Therefore it must be said at the outset that 
what we propose to do is neither to defend nor to advo- 
cate Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” as consis- 
tent to system, but to interpret it from a 

purely historic point of view in the light of the philoso- 
phic thought of his day. For this end, in the first place, 
we shall endeavour to determine what is his doctrine of 


of Pure Reason 
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seek an historical explanation of this doctrine by tracing 
its development in his own mind. 

PART I 

I. In undertaking this historical study, the first 
point of our inquiry is : What is Kant’s doctrine of the 
“ thing-in-itself ” in the Transcendental Aesthetic ? 

(1) The only possible answer to this inquiry seems 
to he as follows: Whatever we may say in regard to 
the other parts of the book, a careful study of this divi- 
sion of the “ Critique ’’.clearly reveals the fact that Kant 
proceeds upon the assumption that the “ thing-in-itself 
exists, and that it produces in us sensations bv affecting 
our senses. This is clearly implied in his definition of 
sensation as “ the effect produced by an object upon the 
faculty of representation so far as we are affected by it 
(17) 1 and in his definition of the Sensibility as “ this 
faculty of receiving representations, according to the 

manner in which we are affected by objects (17). hor 

a non-existent can neither affect the Sensibility nor 
produce any effect upon the faculty. Kant argues, 
however, that we cannot know the nature of that extra- 
mental reality ; this is his Absolute Scepticism. Things 
are known to us merely as phenomena ; this is bis 
Phenomenism. And this Phenomenism of Kant rests 
upon his Subjectivism, that all forms of intuition are, 
merely subjective and have no extramental validity. 
Kant is compelled to uphold this Subjectivism, for this 
is the only way, he thinks, by which the problem of 
knowledge— “How are synthetic judgments a priori 
possible ”? — can be solved. (Proleg. 14.) 

The following are some of his statements in regard to 
the unknowableness of the “ thing-in-itself. “ Even 

1 The Critique o£ Pure Reason, trans, by, Muller, 
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if we could see to the very bottom of a phenomenon, it 
would remain for ever altogether different from tlve 
knowledge of the thing by itself ” (39). “ Even if we 

could impart the highest degree of clearness to our 
intuition, wo should not come one step nearer to the 
nature of objects by themselves” (38). “What the 
objects are by themselves would never become known to 
us, even through the clearest knowledge of that which 
alone is given to us, the phenomenon ” (3S). “ It 

remains completely unknown to us what objects may be 
by themselves and apart from the receptivity of our 
"senses ” (37). “Such qualities which belong to things 
by themselves can never be given to us through the 
senses ” (31) (Comp. Proleg. 1-1). 

, But phenomena imply a something which is not 
phenomenal ; for there can be no appearance without 
something that appears. And Iyant seems to regard tin.' 

thing-in-itself ” as the correlative of phenomenon 
when he says : “The transcendental conception of all 
phenomena in space, is a critical warning that nothing 
which is seen in space is a thing by itself, nor space a 
form of things supposed to belong to them by them- 
selves, but. that objects by themselves are uot known to 
us at all, and that what we call external objects are 
nothing hut representations of our senses, the form of 
which is space, and the true correlative of which, that is 
the thing by itself, is not known,' nor can be known by 
these representations, nor do we care to know anything 
about it in our daily experience ” (26). 

Kant goes further and conceives the “thing-in-itself ” 
as the ground of phenomena when he says : “ Hence, so far 
as their form is concerned, much may be predicated of 
them a priori, but nothing whatever of the things by them- 
selves on which these phenomena may be grounded 1 (13). 

1 The italics <uv mini*. 
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To sura up, Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” 
in the Transcendental Aesthetic is this : — Our knowledge 
is merely phenomenal, as the forms of intuition —space 
and time— have merely subjective and no extra-mental 
significance ; but the phenomenal implies that which is 
not phenomenal, the “ thing-in-itself,” — which is its 
true correlative and on which phenomena may be 
grounded ; in other words, sensation presupposes a some- 
what which affects our senses and produces sensations in 
us, though we cannot know anything whatever of that 
non-phenomenal, the “ thing-in-itself.” . 

(2) The doubt sometimes entertained in regard to the 
central doctrine of the Aesthetic does not, in the least, 
modifv Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself.” It is 
said that the cardinal point which Kant aims to estab- 
lish in the Aesthetic, is not absolutely clear, (a) It may 
be regarded as the doctrine that space and time are 
a priori intuitions j or (b) it may be taken- as the doc- 
trine that space and time are merely subjective forms 
of knowing and not laws of things ; or (c) it may be 
regarded as the doctrine that all our knowledge is pheno- 
menal and not noumenal. But whichever of these three 
we may accept as the central doctrine of the Aesthetic, 
Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” does not require 
any change (B. Erdmann, Kant’s Kriticismus, p. 20).- 

(3) This is the substance of Kant’s conception of the 
“thing-in-itself” in the Aesthetic. In regard to the dis- 
puted question of a discrepancy in the' two editions of the 
“Critique of Pure lleason,” we may say that — so far as 
this part is concerned — whichever view one may take, 
Kant’s position in respect to the “ thing-in-itself ” remains 
unchanged. 

Perhaps this is the most fitting place to sav a few 
words in regard to the two editions of the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.” Schopenhauer brought the charge that 
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Kant in the second edition abandoned his perfectly con- 
sistent idealistic position, and made his immortal 
“Critique” a “self- contradictory book, the sense of 
which could not, therefore, be thoroughly clear and com- 
prehensible to anyone.” (The World as Will and Idea, 
Vol. II, p. 29.) K. Fischer concurs with Schopenhauer 
in this charge against Kant. 1 On the contrary, Ueber- 
weg, who made a thorough examination of the subject, 
believes that Kant, as he himself states in the Preface 
to the second edition (Vol. I, p. 385), retained essentially 
the same opinions, although he changed his language. 
The question for us is whether the charge of Schopen- 
hauer is just ? 

There can be no doubt that Kant was greatly sur- 
prised when his Critical Idealism was misunderstood and 
identified with the dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley, and 
that in the second edition he made a great effort to correct 
this misapprehension of his critics by suppressing some 
of the statements, that led his readers to that misinter- 
pretation, and by changing the form in which the 
deduction of the categories had been expounded. But 
even in the third, and all the later editions, there are 
passages that are just as strongly idealistic as those which 
were removed from the first edition. For example, the 
well-known passage on page 250 runs as follows : — “ It 
must always remain unknown, whether it (the transcen- 
dental object) is to be found within us only, but (oder) 
also without us ; and whether, if sensibility were removed, 
it would vanish or remain ” (250). Without entering 
into a thorough discussion of this interesting inquiry, a 
careful comparative study of the two editions compels me 
to believe that the charge of Schopenhauer is unwarrant- 
ed $ all that we can say of Kant’s alterations in the second - 

1 A Critique of Kant, Bing. Ivana., London 1888, pp, 95 i\, Oh, IV, 
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edition is that he has brought into prominence the 
realistic aspects of his thought in order to correct any 
misapprehension of the first edition. 

II. Passing on to the Transcendental Analytic, our 
attention is at once called to the fact that Kant applies 
another name to what was designated in the Aesthetic as 
the “ thing-in-itself.” Kant uses the word “ Noumenon ” 
in this part of the “ Critique ” more often than any other 
term, to represent that unknowable somewhat which he 
regards as the true correlative of what is known. 

(1) The question now arises, whether the word 
“ Noumenon ” is exactly synonymous with the phrase 
“ thing-in-itself , ’’ and if not, what is the difference 
between the two ? 

Let us listen to what Kant himself says in reference 
to this point: — “ Appearances, so far as they are thought 
as objects under the unity of the categories, are called 
phenomena. But if I admit things which are objects of 
the understanding only, and nevertheless can be given' 
as objects of an intuition, though not of sensuous intuition 
(as coram intuitu intelleetuali), such things would be 
called Nomnena (intelligibilia)” (217). 

(a) It is evident from this passage that Kant uses 
the word “Noumenon” in contrast with the word “pheno- 
menon,” denoting by it the thought-object which is to be 
intuitively known by the understanding. 

(A) It is important for our inquiry to note that Kant 
uses the term “ Noumenon ” in two different senses. In 
the first edition of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” it is 
sometimes used in a positive sense (220) and sometimes 
in a negative sense (311). In the second edition, Kant 
explicitly recognises the distinction between the Noume- 
non in a positive sense, and the Noumenon in a negative 
sense : “ If by noumenon we mean a thing so far as it 
is not an object of our sensuous intuition , and make 
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abstraction of our mode of intuition, it may be called a 
noumenon in a negative sense. If, however, we mean by 
it an object of a non-sensuous intuition, we admit thereby 
a peculiar mode of intuition, namely, the intellectual, 
which, however, is not our own, nor one of which we can 
understand even the possibility. This would be the 
noumenon in a positive sense ” (Vol. 1 , 188 : Comp. 
Vol. II, 219). In whichever sense the term “ Noumenon” 
may be used, there is this common characteristic, — that 
it can never he the object of our knowledge. The 
noumenon in a positive sense certainly can never be the 
object of our intuition, for our intuition is merely sen- 
suous, and not intellectual. Nor can the noumenon in 
a negative sense he the object of our knowledge, for our 
categories do not apply to it. In a word, the term 
“noumenon,” when used without any limitation, is more 
comprehensive than the phrase “ thing-in-itself ” ; for it 
ean he used for the noumenon in a positive sense*, as well 
as for the noumenon in a negative sense. The noumenon 
in a negative sense corresponds to the “ thing-in-itself ” 
of the Aesthetic, and is the true correlative of phenomena 
like the “ thing-in-itself ” ir. the same. 

This noumenon in a negative sense also corresponds 
to the phrase “ transcendental objoct.” T’or both the 
noumenon in a negative sense and the transcendental 
object are used to denote the ground or foundation of 
phenomena (311, 313). And when the term “ noumenon ” 
is used without any modification in the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason,” it is generally to he understood in its negative 
sense. It is to be noted here that Kant conceives the 
term “ noumenon ” in a positive sense in the “ Critique 
of Practical Reason,” and never in a negative sense as in 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 

(2) The next question is : what is the difference in 
signification between the phrase “ thing-in-itself ” and 
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the phrase “ transcendental object,” which also is very 
frequently found in this part of the book ? The answer 
is : Kant uses the phrase “transcendental object ” in the 
same signification as the phrase “ thing-in-itself,” and as 
the noumenon in a negative sense. The following pass- 
ages prove this statement. “ The understanding therefore 
limits the sensibility without enlarging thereby its own 
field, and by warning the latter that it can never apply to 
things by themselves, but to phenomena only, it forms the 
thought of an object by itself, but as transcendental only, 
which is the cause of phenomena, and therefore never itself 

a phenomenon” (250). “These phenomena... 

are not things in themselves, but representations only which 
have their object, but an object that can no longer be seen 
by us, and may, therefore, be called the not-empirical, 
that is, the transcendental object, = x" (96). 

This interpretation of the phrase “ transcendental 
object” is confirmed by the fact that Kant speaks of both 
the “ transcendental object ” and the “ thing-in -itself,” as 
the ground and cause of phenomena throughout the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason ” (pp. 43, 241, 323, 329, 340, 
429, 465,527). Again, Kant speaks of the “ transcen- 
dental object ” just as he does of the “ thing-in-itself,” 
as something of which we have no knowledge, although 
it may be the ground of phenomena. “ The transcen- 
dental object is unknown equally in regard to internal 
and external intuition ” (318, 323, 329, 429, 527). 

There is one passage in the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
where Kant seems to distinguish the “ transcendental 
object ” from the “ thing-in-itself.” It is as follows : — 
“The object to which I refer any phenomenon is a 
transcendental object, that is, the entirely indefinite 
thought of something in general. This cannot be called 
the noumenon 1 (220). 


1 The Italics are mine. 
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11. Lehmann, in his essay on “ Kant’s Lehre von Ding 
an Sich” (pp. 44-49) maintains that Kant does not al ways 
carefully observe this distinction between the “ thing-in- 
itself ” and the “ transcendental object,” but that it is an 
important distinction in order to make his doctrine of 
the “ thing-in-itself ” consistent. Lehmann livings the 
charge against E. V. Hartmann and other critics of Kant, 
of overlooking this distinction in Kant. 

It is not necessary in this connection to present a 
formal refutation of Lehmann’s interpretation, as what 
we have stated above to prove that Kant identities the 
“thing-in-itself” with the “transcendental object,” is 
sufficient to show that the interpretation of Lehmann 
is unwarranted, and that the interpretation presented 
by us is correct: and. it has the almost universal support 
of the critics and expounders of Kant. 

To sum up : Kant uses the designations “thing-in- 
itself,” “ Noumenon ” in a negative sense, and “ transcen- 
dental object ” interchangeably, and denotes by them the 
true correlate of phenomena. It is also to he noted here 
that Kant often uses the phrase “ things-in-generai ” — 
“ Dingeuberhaupt ” — in the same sense as the phrase 
“ things-in-tlieraselves ” (30, 31) (B. Erdmann, Kant’s 

Kriticismus, pp. 43-44). 

(3) In the chapter entitled “ On the Ground of Dis- 
tinction of all Subjects (Gegenstande uberhaupt) into 
Phenomena and Noumena,” Kant raises the following 
important as well as interesting inquiry in regard to 
the “ thing-in-itself ” : “ What then is the cause why 
people, not satisfied with the substratum of sensi- 
bility, have added to the phenomena the noumena, 
which the understanding only is supposed to be able to 
realize ” ? (219) 

Kant’s answer to this inquiry is clear and explicit : 
“ Sensibility and its sphere, that is, the sphere of 
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phenomena, is so limited by the understanding itself that 
it should not refer to things by themselves, hut only to 
the mode in which things appear to us, in accordance 
with our own subjective qualification. This was the 
result of the whole Transcendental Aesthetic, and it 
really follows quite naturally from the concept of a 
phenomenon in general, that something must correspond 
to it, which in itself is not a phenomenon, because a 
phenomenon cannot be anything by itself, apart from our 
mode of representation. Unless, therefore, we are to 
move in a constant circle, we must admit that the very 
word phenomenon indicates a relation to something, the 
immediate representation of which is no doubt sensuous, 
but which nevertheless, even without this qualification 
of our sensibility (on which the form of our intuition is 
founded) must be something by itself, that is, an object 
independent of our sensibility. 

“Hence arises the concept of a noumenon, which, 
however, is not positive, nor a definite knowledge of 
anything, but which implies only the thinking of something, 
without taking any account of the form of sensuous 
intuition” (219). 

From this account of the genesis of the concept 
“Noumenon” we are justified in inferring that Kant’s 
“ Noumenon ” is not an object of the sensuous intuition, 
or a definite knowledge of anything; but an entirely 
indefinite thought of something in general. In short, 
it is a mere thought-object. 

(4) In view of this, the question is at once suggested : 
What are we to understand when we are told that the 
concept “ Noumenon ” thus originated is a thought- 
object? 

(a) The concept “Noumenon ” is a problematic concept. 
“ I call a concept problematic, if it is not self-contradictory, 
and if, as limiting other concepts, it is connected with 
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other kinds of knowledge, while its objective reality 
cannot he known in any wav. Now the concept of a 
noumenon, that is, of a thing which can never be thought 
as an object of the senses, but only as a thing by itself 
(by the pure understanding), is not self-contradictory, 
because we cannot maintain that sensibility is the only 
form of intuition.” (221) In another place Kant 

expresses the same thought: “ the concept 

of a noumenon is problematical., that is, the representation 
of a thing of which we can neither say that it is possible 
or that it is impossible, because we have no conception 
of any kind of intuition but that of our senses, or of any 
kind of concepts but that of our categories, neither of 
them being applicable to any extra-sensuous object. We 
cannot, therefore, extend the field of the objects of our 
thought beyond the conditions of our sensibility, or admit, 
besides phenomena, objects of pure thought, that is, 
noumena, simply because they do not possess any 
positive meaning that could be pointed out” (249) 
(Comp., pp. 250, 302). 

It is evident from these passages, that when Kant 
calls the concept “ Noumenon ” a problematic concept, 
he understands by it a concept whose corresponding 
extra-mental existence we can neither affirm nor deny, 
for we have no non-sensuous intuition. All that a 
problematic concept signifies is, that it is not self- 
contradictory • hut the mere fact that it is not self- 
contradictory does not in the least prove to us that it has 
an extra-mental existence. 

(6) The concept Noumenon is a necessary and not a 
fortuitous concept. For the word phenomenon necessarily 
implies that which is not phenomenal but noumenal. 
“ This transcendental object cannot be separated from 
the sensuous data, because in that case nothing would 
remain by which it could be thought.” (218) “With 
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all this the concept of a noumenon, if taken as pro- 
blematical only, remains not only admissible, but, as a 
concept to limit the sphere of sensibility, indispensable ” 
(223) (Comp. Proleg. 24). 

(c) The concept Noumenon is a limitative concept. 
It has a necessary use in preventing sensuous intuition 
from extending its field beyond the sphere of the 
sensibility. This negative service of the concept Noumenon, 
Kant calls the limitative use of the concept. “ The 

concept of a noumenon is merely limitative , and 

intended to keep the claims of sensibility within proper 
bounds, therefore of negative use only.” (222) 

To sum up : When the concept Noumenon is said to 
be a thought -object, it signifies that the concept is not 
only not self -contradictory, but it is a necessity of thought, 
something necessarily thought as the true correlative of 
phenomena, and has an indispensable use in limiting the 
sphere of the sensibility. In a word, the concept 
Noumenon is a problematic, necessary , limitative concept 
of the Understanding. 

(5) Now this conception of the “ thing-in-itself ” is 
strongly idealistic and opposed to the realistic postulate 
of the Aesthetic. The question is : — How does Kant 
reconcile these seemingly antagonistic points of view? 
Without raising any question here in regard to the success 
of Kant in this reconciliation, his attempt may be stated 
somewhat as follows : — In the Aesthetic Kant proceeds 
upon the assumption that the “thing-in-itself” exists 
extra-mentally and produces sensation in us by affecting 
our senses, though we cannot know what its real essence 
is, as our knowledge is merely phenomenal. This is 
a necessary postulate of thought. For the phenomenal 
is unthinkable without a noa-phenomenal cause of 
sensations in us. This conception of the “ thing-in-itself,” 
however, does not determine _ anything in regard to the 
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nature of this postulate of the “thing-in-itself.” It may 
be a sense -object or it may he a thought-object. In the 
Analytic Kant proceeds to determine more precisely the 
nature of this postulate of the transcendental object. 

According to the Analytic, the “ thing-in-itself ” is only 
a thought-object, which is problematical ; i.e , it is 
a concept whose corresponding extra-mental existence 
cannot be known, hut is simply thought. This concept, 
however, is a necessary concept ; for, as soon as we affirm 
the phenomenal nature of our knowledge, we imply 
that which is not phenomenal in that very affirmation. 
Eor we cannot know an appearance without thinking 
something which appears. But the extra-mental exist- 
ence cannot be known in. the Kantian sense from this 
necessity of thought, for the necessity of thought does 
not determine a necessity of extra-mental reality. It is 
simply an x to us. 

In short, the concept Noumenon is the necessary cor- 
relate of the concept Phenomenon, but it is not knowable 
in the Kantian sense of that word, it is simply the 
object of thought, a necessary presupposition of our 
Understanding. 

III. The next point of our inquiry is : What is the 
relation of this problematic concept of the “ thing-in- 
itself ” to the Ideas of the Reason ? This inquiry brings 
us at once to the Transcendental Dialectic. 

In order to answer the question proposed, we must 
inform ourselves on the following points : — 

(1) What is Kant’s conception of the Reason as dis- 
tinguished from the Understanding ? 

(2) What are its Ideas ? 

(3) What is their relation to the Categories of the 
Understanding ? 

To the first question we find no definite answer. 
However strange the procedure may seem for the author 
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of the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” Kant nowhere gives 
a formal definition of the Season, although he makes 
various attempts. For example : “ Reason is the faculty 
which supplies the principles of knowledge a priori . 
Pure Reason, therefore, is that faculty which supplies the 
principles of knowing anything entirely a priori” (9). 
On pp. 262-63, he makes the function of the Reason to 
be that of drawing a conclusion by the use of a mediat- 
ing conception. From the proposition, “All men are 
mortal,” the inference, “ Some mortals are men,” is 
drawn by the mere Understanding ; but the conclusion, 
“ All the learned are mortal,” is not contained in this 
fundamental judgment, but is drawn by means of an 
intervening judgment, and this, according to Kant, is 
the work of the Reason. That is, “ Reason, if considered 
as a faculty of a certain logical form of knowledge, is 
the faculty of concluding, that is, of judging mediately, 
by bringing the condition of a possible under the condi- 
tion of a given judgment” (286). Again, the Reason 
is defined as “ the constant condition of all free actions 
by which man takes his place in the phenomenal world ” 
(477). Again, it is said to be “ the very essence of reason 
that we are able to give an account of all our concepts, 
opinions and assertions, either on objective or, if they 
are a mere illusion, on subjective grounds” (527). Or. 
p. 552 Kant conceives the Reason as the faculty that 
brings unity into the concepts of the Understanding 

by means of Ideas : “ as the understanding 

brings unity into the manifold of the objects by means 
of concepts, reason brings unity into the manifold of 

concepts by means of Ideas ” 

Though Kant’s Conception of the Reason is thus in- 
definite and vacillating, it is certain that he means by 
it the faculty that unifies the concepts of the Under- 
standing: “if the understanding is a faculty for 
7 
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producing unity among phenomena, according to rules, 
reason is the faculty for producing unity among the 
rules of the Understanding, according to principles. 
Reason, therefore, never looks directly to experience, 
or to any object, hut to the Understanding, in order to 
impart a priori through concepts to its manifold kinds 
of knowledge a unity that may be called the unity of 
reason, and is very different from the unity which can 
be produced by the understanding. This is a general 
definition of the faculty of reason ” (261-62). 

(2) "What, then, are the Ideas of the Reason ? The 

answer to this question is given by Kant as follows : — 
“ By Idea I understand the necessary concept of reason, 
to which the senses can supply no corresponding object. 
The concepts of reason, therefore, are tran- 

scendental ideas. They are concepts of pure reason, so 
far as it regards all empirical knowledge as determined 
by an absolute totality of conditions. They are not mere 
fancies, but supplied to us by the very nature of reason, 
and referring by necessity to the whole use of the under- 
standing. They are, lastly, transcendent, as overstepping 
the limits of all experience which can never supply an 
object adequate to the transcendental idea ” (284). “ Ideas 

are still further removed from objective reality 

than the categories because they can meet with no pheno- 
menon in which they could be represented in concrete. 
They contain a certain completeness unattainable by any 
possible empirical knowledge, and reason aims in them 
at a systematical unity only, to which the empirically 
possible unity is approximate, without ever fully reaching 
it ” (489). 

(3) Since such is Kant’s conception of the Ideas of 
Reason, the answer to' the third question — what is their 
relation to the Categories of the Understanding 

is obvious. The Ideas of the Reason do not relate 
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themselves immediately to the manifold of sense as the 
Categories do. They relate themselves directly to the 
Categories and seek to bring unity among them, and this 
unity is nothing less than unconditional unity. “All 
our knowledge begins with the senses, proceeds thence 
to the understanding, and ends with reason. There is 
nothing higher than reason, for working up the material 
of intuition and comprehending it under the highest 
unity of thought” (258). 

“ The transcendental concept of reason is, therefore, 
nothing hut the concept of the totality of the conditions 
of anything given as conditioned ” (280). “ Hence the 

transcendental ideas are in reality nothing but categories , 
enlarged till they reach the unconditioned”' 1 (354). By 
demanding for the conditioned the absolutely uncondi- 
tioned, the Reason changes the Category into a transcen- 
dental Idea. Therefore, “ pure and transcendental con- 
cepts arise from the understanding only, and the reason 
does not in reality produce any concept, but only frees, it 
may be, the concept of the understanding of the inevitable 
limitation of a possible experience, and thus tries to 
enlarge it, beyond the limits of experience, yet in con- 
nection with it ” (354). 

There are, according to Kant, three Ideas of the 
Reason corresponding to the three kinds of Syllogism— 
the Categorical, the Hypothetical, and the Disjunctive. 
These Ideas are the Soul, the Universe, and God. The 
three metaphysical sciences which deal with them are 
Rational Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology. 

Kant teaches “ that we can have no knowledge of an 
object corresponding to an idea, but a problematic con- 
cept only ” (294). In this regard the Ideas of the Reason 
resemble the problematic concept of the “ tliing-in-itself,” 
of which we have no knowledge. Like the problematic 

1 The Italics are mine. ; 
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concept of the “ thing-in-itself,” Ideas are not mere 
fancies of imagination but necessary postulates. They 

originate in the very constitution of the Reason. “ 

they are not, therefore, to be considered as superfluous 
and useless” (285). In the phraseology of Kant the 
Ideas of the Reason are not constitutive but regulative 
principles of our knowledge. They do not enable ‘ us 
to extend the concept of the world of sense beyond all 
possible experience, but they are merely principles of 
the greatest possible continuation and extension of our 
experience, allowing empirical limit to be taken as an 
absolute limit’ (441, 552, 555). 

(4) Having answered the three preliminary questions 
which wc proposed concerning the Ideas of the Reason, 
we now proceed to ascertain what is the relation of 
these Ideas to the concept of the “ thing-in-itself .” 

(A) The Reason, as a unifying power of the mind, 
demands for internal phenomena the unifying subject of 
consciousness, and for external phenomena the unifying 
ground of the world. (•/) This unifying subject of 
consciousness is the Synthetic Unity of Apperception. 
(6) This unifying ground of the world is Substratum, 
or Substance. 

(a) This subjective formal unity is clearly stated by 

Kant as follows: — “ in the original synthetic unity 

of apperception, I am conscious of myself, neither as I 
appear to myself, nor as I am by myself, but only that I 
am” (Yol. I, p. 453). This consciousness that I am , or the 
proposition 1 think , to which all mental states are referred 
is only a formal condition of experience (344). It is 
simply “the single and in itself perfectly empty, represent- 
ation of the I of which we cannot even say that it is a 
concept, but merely a consciousness that accompanies all 
concepts. By this 1 , or he, or it, that is the thing which 
thinks, nothing is represented beyond a transcendental 
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subject of thoughts = x, which is known only through the. 
thoughts that are its predicates, and of which, apart from 

them, we can never have the slightest concept 

(301). 

Now this consciousness that I am is “the only text of 
Rational Psychology It is the condition of all unity 
and is itself unconditioned. But the impossibility of such 
a science of the soul is evident from the fact that the 
proposition 1 think is merely a formal condition and has no 
contents of its own (344). Wherever the attempt is 
made to construct such a science, the Reason falls into a 
logical illusion. And this logical illusion is called by Kant 
the Paralogism of Pure Reason, — “ the formal faultiness of 
a conclusion, without any reference to its contents ” (297). 

Since such is the nature of the Idea which the Reason 
demands for the logical unity of consciousness, what Kant 
designates as the Psychological Idea evidently is not the 
same as the transcendental subject which the internal 
phenomena imply, — the concept “ thing-in-itself The 
former is simply the logical subject to which all mental 
states are referred, — the mere consciousness that I am; 
but the latter is the transcendental reality, which is thought 
as the ground of all mental phenomena. They are different 
in their origin. The Idea originates in the Reason, the 
concept in the understanding. The first is simply the 
permanent formal subject in which all internal phenomena 
find their unity, while the second is postulated as the free 
cause of all internal phenomena. They are two different 
concepts. 

(b) Next: What is the relation of the Cosmological 
Idea to the “thing-in-itself”? In order to answer this 
question we must first know what the Cosmological 
Idea is. 

By the Cosmological Idea Kant understands the abso- 
lute unity of the series of conditions of phenomena (290) ; 
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that is, the absolute totality in the objective synthesis of 
phenomena. Hence the “Cosmological Idea is nothing 
else than the changeless substratum of all phenomena,— 
the sum total of all external phenomena. But substance 
is a category, and merely formal. Therefore, the Cos- 
mological Idea is simply the category of substance en- 
larged till it reaches the Unconditioned. Hence it must 
be carefully distinguished from the concept of the 
“thing-in-itself.” 

It is not to be denied that there are some passages in 
the “Critique” to which we cannot strictly apply this 
threefold division, — phenomena, substance, and the “thing- 
in-itself” (<?.//., 218, 241) ; but there is little doubt of the 
fact that this is one of the important distinctions which 
Kant aims to establish. This is evident from his question, 

“ why people, not satisfied with the substratum 

of sensibility, have added to the phenomena the nou- 

mena ”P (219) Overlooking this important 

distinction between the “thing-in-itself” and substance 
is, to many critics of Kant, a source of serious confu- 
sion of thought. This oversight is doubtless due to the 
fact that Kant does not always state it very clearly 
as he ought. Kant’s carelessness on this point, however, 
is not worse than on some other important points of his 
system. 

To sum up : Kant posits two kinds of transcendental 
reality — the transcendental subject and the transcendental 
object. They cannot be known, however, in the Kantian 
sense of the word “ knowledge.” And this transcendental 
subject or Ego implied in every internal phenomenon 
must be carefully distinguished from the formal subject 
of consciousness; for they are entirely different concep- 
tions, and no relation exists between them. The transcen- 
dental object assumed in the Aesthetic as the ground of 
phenomena, and proved in the Analytic to be a problematic 
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concept — a thought-object — and shown in the Dialectic 
to be the free cause of phenomena, this transcendental 
object also must not be identified with substance — -the 
formal unity of the world. Dor this unity — the Cosmo- 
logical Idea — the substratum of all change — the sum total 
of external phenomena — is totally different from the 
concept “ thing- in-itself ” in its origin, and there is no 
relation between them. 

In view of this, the question now arises : What then 
is the relation of this transcendental Ego to the transcen- 
dental object ? 

Kant’s general answer to this question is : — “ The 
transcendental object, which forms the foundation of 
external phenomena, and the other, which forms the 
foundation of our internal intuition, is, therefore, neither 
matter, nor a thinking being by itself, but simply an 
unknown cause of phenomena that supplies to us the 
empirical concept of both” (305, 323, 329, 427). In 
other words, they are absolutely incomprehensible 
to us, though we must think them as the cause of 
phenomena. 

In addition to this general answer, we find the follow- 
ing interesting passage which has a bearing on our point 
of inquiry. “ although extension, impermeabi- 

lity, cohesion, and motion, in fact everything that the 
external senses can give us, cannot be thoughts, feeling, 
inclination and determination, or contain anything like 
them, being never objects of external intuition, it might 
be possible, nevertheless, that something which forms 
the foundation of external phenomena, and which so 
affects Our sense as to produce in it the representations of 
space, matter, form, etc., if considered as a noumenon (or 
better as a transcendental object) might be, at the same 
time, the subject of thinking, although by the manner in 
which it affects our external sense it produces in us no 
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intuitions of thoughts, will, etc., but only of space and 
its determination” (311). Kant states the same thought 

more simply in the second edition : “ what is at 

the bottom of phenomenal matter, as a thing by itself, 
may not be so heterogeneous after all as we imagine... ...” 

(Yol. I, p. 507). 

This is doubtless one of the passages in which Fichte 
found the suggestion of his Subjective Idealism. No- 
where, however, does Kant develop this line of thought 
further than it is found here. Even this passage Kant 
introduces as a conjecture. It is not just, therefore, to 
identify this statement with the system of Fichte. 

(c) We have seen what Kant understands by the 
Psychological Idea, and the Cosmological Idea ; and we 
have also examined whether they are in any way related 
to the concept “ thing-in-itself.” The next question in 
order is : What is the relation of the Theological Idea — 
the Ideal of the Reason — the concept God — to this 
“ thing-in-itself ”? 

The answer to this question gives rise to the following 
questions - (1) What is the Theological Idea ? (2) What 

is its relation to the other Ideas of the Reason ? 

We have seen that the Ideas of the Reason do not 
refer immediately to objective reality ; but that the reason 
aims in them at a synthetical unity of the categories only. 
Therefore, they are further removed from objective reality 
than are the Categories. Still further removed from 
objective reality than the Ideas, is what Kant calls the 
Ideal, by which he means “ the Idea, not only in concrete 
but also in individuo, that is, an individual thing deter- 
minable or even determined by the Idea alone ” (490). 
“What to us is an ideal, was in Plato’s language an idea 
of a divine mind ,. an individual object present to its pure 
intuition, the most perfect of every kind of possible beings, 
and the archetype of all phenomenal copies” (490). 
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Hence “ while the idea gives rules, the ideal serves as the 
archetype for the permanent determination of the copy ” 
(491). Therefore “ in its ideal, reason aims at a perfect 
determination, according to rules a priori, and it conceives 
an object throughout determinable according to prin- 
ciples, though without the sufficient conditions of experi- 
ence, so that the concept itself is transcendent ” (492). 

The argument which Kant uses here for deriving and 
establishing the Ideal of the Reason or God is obscure, 
but what he means by the Ideal is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. “ The Ideal of the Pure Eeason is the absolute 
unity of the condition of all objects of thoughts in general 55 
(290). To illustrate : “ virtue and human wisdom in its 
perfect purity are ideas, while the wise man (of the Stoics) 
is an ideal, that is, a man existing in thought only, but 
in complete agreement with the idea of wisdom ” (490). 
“ Reason, therefore, sees in the ideal the prototypon of all 
things which as imperfect copies (ectypa), derive the 
material of their possibility from it, approaching more or 
less nearly to it, yet remaining always far from reaching 
it” (497). It is called the original Being (ens origina- 
rium), as it contains in it, not only the possibility of itself, 
but also of all reality. It is called the highest Being 
(ens sum mum), as it has nothing above it. It is called 
the Being of all beings, since everything as conditioned 
is subject to it. It is “ the basis of the possibility of all 
things as a cause, and not as a sum total ” (499). <e If we 
follow up this idea of ours and hypostasize it, we shall be 
able to determine the original being by means of the 
concept of the highest reality as one, simple, all-sufficient, 
eternal, etc., in one word, determine it in its unconditioned 
completeness through all predicaments. The concept of 
such a being is the Concept of God in its transcendental 
sense, and thus the ideal of pure reason is the object of a 
transcendental theology 55 (499). 

8 
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Having thus ascertained what the Ideal of the Reason 
is and its relation to the other Ideas of the Reason, we 
now come to the question : What is its relation to the 
concept of the “ thing-in-itself ”? 

The Ideal of Pure Reason or the Idea of God, like 
other Ideas of the Reason, has only a regulative use. It 
is a regulative principle and serves to give a systematic 
unity to the pure concepts of the understanding ; hut it is 
not a constitutive principle through which any transcen- 
dental objects are known. Rational Theology is an 
impossible attempt to construct a scientific theory of God 
taking the Ideal of the Reason as its only text. As the 
Ideal is a merely formal concept and represents no ob- 
jective reality corresponding to it, it is obvious that it. is 
impossible to develop such a science from this merely 
formal concept of the Reason. “ It may be allowable to 
admit, the existence of a Being entirely sufficient to serve 
as the cause of all possible effects, simply in order to assist 
reason in her search for unity of causes. But to go so 
far as to say that such a Being exists necessarily is no 
longer the modest language of an admissible hypothesis, 
hut the bold assurance of apodictic certainty ; for the 
knowledge of that which is absolutely necessary must 
itself possess absolute necessity 55 (526). 

Such being the nature of the Ideal of the Reason, 
Rant’s answer to our inquiry is found in the fol- 
lowing statement: — “The transcendental object, which 
forms the foundation of all phenomena, and with 
it the ground of our sensibility, having this rather 
than any other supreme conditions, is and always will 
be inscrutable. The thing no doubt is given, hut 
it is incomprehensible. An Ideal of Pure Reason, 
however, cannot be called inscrutable , because it cannot 
produce any credentials of its reality beyond the require- 
ment of reason to perfect all synthetical unity by means 
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of it. As, therefore, it is not even given as an object that 
.can be thought, it cannot be said to be, as such, inscrut- 
able ; but, being mere idea, it must find in the nature of 
reason its place and its solution, and in that sense be cap- 
able of scrutiny” (527). “ A regulative principle has 

been changed into a constitutive principle, which substi- 
tution becomes evident at once because, as soon as I con- 
sider that highest Being, which with regard to the world 
was absolutely (unconditionally) necessary, as a thing by 
itself, that necessity cannot be conceived, and can, there- 
fore, have existed in my reason as a formal condition of 
thought only, and not as a material and substantial con- 
dition of existence ” (532). In a word, the Ideal of 
Reason and the concept Noumenon are not at all related 
to each other ; for they are totally different in their na- 
ture, origin, and aim. The Ideal is merely a logical unity 
of Ideas, while the concept Noumenon is a problematic, 
limitative concept of the understanding. 

This interpretation of the Kantian conception of the 
“ thing-in-itself ” is disputed and rejected by some stu- 
dents of Kant, among whom Hegel, 1 Maimon, 2 Caird, 
Cohen, 3 and Bax 1 may be mentioned. These interpreters 
attempt to identify this concept with the Ideas of Reason. 

Caird says : “ the conception of a noumenon can 

rise only in an intelligence that possesses an ideal of 
knowledge, to which its actual knowledge does not cor- 
respond. And this ideal cannot be presented to it either 

by sense or by the understanding, And 

such an idea, according to the Kantian division of its 
faculties, can be only from the reason ” (Caird, The Phi- 
losophy of Kant, London and New York, 1877, p. 563). 


1 Logic (traits, by Wallace, pp. 77, 79). 

3 Maimon (Versuch Tiber die Transcendental Philosophic), Berlin, 1790, p, $2. 

3 Goben : Kant’s Theorie der EJrfahrung, Berlin, 1885, pp. 501-526. 

* Bax : Introduction to Kant’s Prolegomena, pp. 82, 83. 
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Now it is not necessary for us, in this connection, to 
refute this interpretation of Kant’s conception of the 
“ thing-in-itself,” stating the reason why it cannot be 
accepted ; for our investigation has already shown clearly 
that neither the Idea nor the Ideal of the Reason is 
synonymous with the concept of the “ thing-in-itself.” 
This concept, therefore, must not be confounded with the 
Idea or with the Ideal of the Reason. Accordingly, 
J. E. Erdmann’s opinion that Kant confounded the con- 
cept of the “ thing-in-itself ” with the Idea of the Reason, 
and that Reinhold introduced the distinction between 
the two, is utterly groundless. 1 Even if it was conceded 
that Reinhold made the distinction, he does not charge 
Kant with the confusion. 2 3 

IV. Thus far we have been occupied with the effort 
to ascertain the signification of the concept of the 
“thing-in-itself” as it is used by Kant in the “Critique 
of Pure Reason.” We come now to the most difficult 
question in interpreting the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” : 
Is this conception of the “ thing-in-itself ” consistent 
with the other doctrines of the Kantian philosophy ? Or, 
to state the question more explicitly : (1) If causality 
is a category, and it has merely subjective validity, how 
is it possible to maintain that a “thing-in-itself” is the 
cause of phenomena ? Is not this an application of the 
category of causation to a non-phenomenal existence? 
(2) If the category of existence, like all other categories, 
has subjective validity only, how can Kant consistently 
say that we know that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists ? 

Let us examine whether these objections are correct 
and' valid. 


1 J. K Erdmann : Gnmdriss der Geshiohte der Philosophic Berlin, 1S60, 

p. 401 : v- 

3 Reinhold ; Vbrsnch omer Theories des V r orstellutnr«‘us. VVnnogens. Frag, 
Jena, 1789, p, 84, MP a/. 
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(1) The first of these objections, that according to 
Kant the “ tbing-in-itself ” cannot be the ground and 
cause of phenomena, since the category of causation is 
merely subjective and has no extra-mental application, 
is the oldest and perhaps the severest criticism on the 
Kantian philosophy. It was first brought against the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason ” by G. E. Schulze and is 
regarded by many critics of Kant as unanswerable. 
(Schulze: Aenesidemus, pp. 294-310. Volkelt: Kant’s 
Erkenntniss-theorie, Leipzig, 1879, p. 95, f. Hartman : 
Grundlegung des transcendentalen Realismus, Berlin, 1875, 
p. 72, f.). 

Of many passages where Kant explicitly states that 
the Noumenon is the cause of the Phenomenon, the most 
important one for our present purpose is found on p. 250. 
It reads as follows : — <e The understanding limits the 
sensibility without enlarging thereby its own field, and 
by warning the latter that it can never apply to things 
by themselves, but to phenomena only, it forms the 
thought of an object by itself, but as transcendental only, 
which is the came of phenomena, and therefore never 
itself a phenomenon : which cannot be thought as q en- 
tity, nor as reality, nor as substance (because these 
concepts require sensuous forms in which to determine 
an object), and of which, therefore, it must always remain 
unknown, whether it is within us only, but also without 
us; ” (250). (See the original.) 

Now this sentence is regarded by many critics of 
Kant as presenting the most glaring contradiction of the 
Kantian philosophy. Eor example : Dr. Stirling in his 
suggestive Text-Book to Kant, says of this passage: 
“The transcendental object cannot be characterised by 
any category ; and yet at that very moment it is actually 
characterised by the category cause ! ” (Text- Book to 
Kant, p. 449). 
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It is not, however, unreasonable, when such a grave 
inconsistency as this is found in one brief sentence, that 
we pause and ask ourselves : can a thinker like Kant have- 
overlooked such a serious and obvious contradiction as 
this ? It seems highly improbable that Kant should have 
made such a significant mistake. It is for this reason 
that many interpreters of Kant have attempted to explain 
this differently in the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 

(a) The first of those interpreters of Kant whom we 
mention as attempting this difficult task is B. Erdmann, 
editor of the “ Kritik der Reinen Vernunft,” the “Prolego- 
mena,” and the “Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” perhaps 
the most candid and painstaking student of Kant. 
B. Erdmann maintains the view that where Kant affirms 
that the transcendental object is the cause of phenomena, 
he uses the term came in the sense of causality through 
freedom, and that, therefore, Kant is not involved in 
contradiction when he says that the “thing-in-itself ” is 
the cause of Phenomena. Robert Steffen concurs with 
B. Erdmann in. this interpretation. (B. Erdmann: Kant’s 
Kriticismus, pp. 44 ff., 67 ff., 73. Kant’s Lehre von 
Binge an sicli von Robert Steffen, pp. 42-43.) 

K. Fischer also thinks that when Kant says the “ thing- 
in-itself ” is the cause of phenomena, he means it in the 
sense of causality through freedom. (A Kritique of Kant, 
Eng. Trans., p. 37.) 

Let us, then, first ascertain what Kant’s doctrine of 
causality through freedom is, and examine whether it 
will make consistent Kant’s doctrine of the “thing-in- 
itself ” as the cause of phenomena. 

In the thesis of the third conflict of the transcendental 
ideas, Kant speaks of causality through freedom, and as 
its proof he states the well-known reason that causality 
according to laws of nature cannot account for a primary 
beginning. For “the causality...... of a cause. 
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through which something takes place, is itself an event, 
which again according to the law of nature, presupposes 
an anterior state, and its causality, and this again, an 
anterior state, and so on ” (386). What, then, is Kant’s 
conception of a “ causality through freedom ” ? Kant 
defines it as that “causality through which something 
takes place, without its cause being further determined 
according to necessary laws by a preceding cause, that is, 
an absolute spontaneity of causes, by which a series of 
phenomena, proceeding according to natural laws, begins 
by itself ” (388). 

Kant asserts in many places that this causality through 
freedom can co-exist with the causality of nature : but 
the question is : Row can it co-exist P 

The answer to this question Kant finds in his cele- 
brated distinction between Phenomena and Noumena. 
“If phenomena are things by themselves, freedom cannot 
be saved. Nature in that case is the complete and sufficient 
cause determining every event, and its condition is always 
contained in that series of phenomena only which, 
together with their effect, are necessary under the law 
of nature. If, on the contrary, phenomena are taken for 
nothing except what they are in reality, namely, not 
things by themselves, but representations only, which are 
connected with each other according to empirical laws, 
they must themselves have causes, which are not pheno- 
menal. Such an intelligible cause, however, is not 
determined with reference to its causality by phenomena, 
although its effects become phenomenal, and can be 
determined by other phenomena. That intelligible cause, 
therefore, with its causality, is outside the series, though 
its effects are to be found in the series of empirical con- 
ditions. The effect, therefore, can with reference to its 
intelligible cause, be considered as free, and yet at the 
same time, with reference to phenomena, as resulting 
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from them according to the necessity of nature (463). 
(Comp., pp. 464-466.) This thought is explained, hy 
taking man as its illustration. “ Man is one among the" 
phenomena of the world of sense, and in so far one of 
the natural causes the causality of which must be subject 
to empirical laws. As such he must, therefore, have an 
empirical character, like all other objects of nature ” 
(471). cc Man, however, who knows all the rest of nature 
through his senses only, knows himself through mere 
apperception also, and this in actions and internal deter- 
minations, which he cannot ascribe to the impressions 
of the senses. Man is thus to himself partly a pheno- 
menon, partly, however, namely with reference to certain 
faculties, a purely intelligible object, because his actions 
cannot be ascribed to the receptivity of the senses. 
We call these faculties understanding and reason ” 
(471-72). 

Thus man is a phenomenon, considered from one point 
of view : and, considered from another point of view, is 
a noumenon. Therefore in him, two kinds of causality — 
that through freedom, and that of necessity— exist together 
without any direct contradiction. This is the thought 
which Kant re-affirms many times in the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason,” and in the “Metaphysics of Morals.” 
(See the following pages in Kant’s Theory of Ethics, 
translated by T. K. Abbott, third edition, pp. 71, 76, 91, 
139, 145, 188, 189, 191, 192, 200.) 

There is, however, this noteworthy difference between 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” and the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason,” with respect to the inquiry before us, 
namely ; that the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” simply 
states that these two kinds of causality are not involved 
in any direct contradiction, while the “Critique of 
Practical Reason. ” aims to demonstrate the objective 
reality of causality through freedom, though practically 
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only. “Speculative reason does not hereby gain any- 
thing as regards its insight, but only as regards the 
certainty of its problematical notion of freedom, which 
here obtains objective reality, which though only practical, 
is nevertheless undoubted ” (Abbott, p. 139). “There- 
fore, that unconditioned causality, with the faculty of 
it, namely, freedom, is no longer merely indefinitely 
and problematically thought (this the speculative reason 
could prove to be feasible), but is even as regards the 
law of its causality, definitely and assertorically known, 
and with it the fact that a being (I myself) belonging 
to the world of sense, belongs also to the supersensible 
world, this is also positively known , and thus the reality 
of the supersensible world is established, and in practical 
respects definitely given, and this definiteness, which 
for theoretical purposes would be transcendent, is 
for practical purposes immanent ” (Abbott, 200). 

It is important to note that Kant insists that this 
extension of our practical knowledge does not in the least 
enlarge the sphere of our theoretical knowledge. (Abbott, 
pp. 144, 140, 147, 232.) 

How it seems probable from these statements, that 
when Kant speaks of Noumena as the causes of pheno- 
mena, he intends to use the word “cause” in the sense 
of causality through freedom, and not of the causality of 
nature. There is, however, this serious objection brought 
against this interpretation of Kant by "JB. Erdmann and 
others, that Kant seems to apply causality through free- 
dom to the voluntary action of man only, and not to the 
phenomena of nature. To say the least, this interpreta- 
tion of B. Erdmann is something forced and unnatural, 
and seems improbable. Moreover, there is no explicit 
passage in the “ Critique ” which supports this interpre- 
tation ( J. Volkelt, Kant’s Erkenntniss-theorie, p. 97 ff ; 
Drobisch, Kant’s Ding an Sich, pp. 23-25). 
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(A) The second interpreter of Kant whom we mention, 
as undertaking this task of making compatible Kant’s 
doctrine of causality and that of the “ thing-in-itself 
is Frederick Albert Lange, author of the “History of 
Materialism.” He says : — “ This objection has, from the 
first replies to the ‘ Critique ’ down to the present, al- 
ways been supposed a fatal blow to Kant, and even we 
ourselves, in the first edition of this work, assumed that 
the ‘armour’ of the system is thereby crushed in. A 

r % 

more careful inquiry, however, shows that this blow does 
not find Kant unprepared. What was announced as 
a correction of the system is, in fact, exactly Kant’s own 
view; the “thing-in-itself” is a mere idea of limit. ‘The 
fish in the pond,’ we remarked, ‘can swim only in the 
water, not in the earth; but yet it may strike its head 
against the ground and sides.’ So, too, wo might, with 
the notion of cause, survey the whole realm of experience, 
and find that beyond it lies a sphere which to our know- 
ledge is absolutely inaccessible” (Geschichte des 
Material lismus, Leipzig, 1874, Vol. II, pp. 49-50; Eng. 
Trans. (Yol II, p. 210). 

It requires no profound reflection to perceive that 
this comparison of Lange is not exact, and that his at- 
tempt to eliminate the difficulty by making the “thing- 
in-itself” a pure concept of limit is not successful. For, 
if the fish in the pond finds out that there ai*e the ground 
and sides which limit the p6nd by striking its head 
against them, it known thereby that the ground and sides 
exist. And the question is, what is the means by which 
the existence of the ground and sides is found out? The 
answer is obvious enough; it is by inference. But by 
what inference ? And there is no answer to this ques- 
tion according to Lange’s interpretation but to say, by 
means of the principle of causation. But if this is the 
ease, Lange’s interpretation does not remove the difficulty 
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at all. Lange substantially agrees with H. Cohen on 
this point (Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, Berlin, p. 252). 

(e) The third interpreter who undertakes this difficult 
task is E. Staudinger. 1 He attempts to take away the 
difficulty from the “ Critique” by maintaining that Kant 
never applies the category of causation to the “ thing-in- 
itself.” He considers this charge against Kant valid and 
unanswerable, if Kant maintains that some determinate 
object or objects produce sensations. But he insists that 
Kant nowhere states that any concrete things produce 
sensations in us, and that, therefore, the charge brought 
against Kant is unwarranted and groundless. 

It is not difficult to see that this interpretation does 
not remove the difficulty. For whether the cause of sen- 
sation is some definite or indefinite object, it is posited as 
the cause of seusation and this is nothing else than the 
application of the category of causation to the “ thing-in- 
itself.” 

(d) The fourth interpreter of Kant who undertakes to 
obviate this difficulty is Professor A. Riehl, author of 
“ Der Philosophische Kriticismus.” He maintains that 
Kant definitely distinguished the principle of causality 
from the concept of causality, and limited the former to 
phenomena only. The principle of causality is the appli- 
cation of the concept of causality to succession in time, 
and, therefore, has only phenomenal significance. The 
concept, however, remains valid without reference to 
time, although, in that case, it is undetermined. The 
concept, then, appropriates itself to thinking only, which 
indeed is the valid thinking of things, but does not con- 
cern itself with the intuition of them. Accordingly, 
knowledge by this concept alone is incomplete but not 
incorrect. 2 


1 Noumeua, Darmstadt, 1884, p. 26. 

* Der Philosophische Kriticismus, Vol. I, p. 432, 
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It is to be said of this interpretation of Riehl that the 
distinction between the principle of causation and the 
concept of causation is nowhere explicitly stated by Kant 
in the “Critique of Pure Reason,” and this seems to be an 
objection to Riehl’s interpretation. There are, however, 
passages in which Kant implicitly makes this distinction, 
and Riehl’s distinction is a perfectly justifiable inference. 
In the Preface to the second edition Kant says : — “we 
had established in the Analytical part of our “Critique” 
the following points : —First, that space and time are 
only forms of sensuous intuition, therefore conditions of 
the existence of things, as phenomena only ; secondly, 
that we have no concepts of the understanding, and there- 
fore nothing whereby we can arrive at the knowledge of 
things, except in so far as an intuition corresponding to 
the concept can be given, and consequently that we can- 
not have knowledge of any object, as a thing by itself, 
but only in so far as it is an object of sensuous intuition, 
that is, a phenomenon. This proves no doubt that all 
speculative knowledge of reason is limited to objects of 
experience; but it should be carefully borne in mind 
that this leaves it perfectly open to us, to think 
the same objects as things by themselves, though we 
cannot know them. For otherwise we should arrive 
at the absurd conclusion, that there is phenomenal 
appearance without something that appears” (Vol. I, 
Supp. II, p. 377). 

Kant still further explains this distinction between 
thinking and knowledge in the foot-note added to the 
above quoted passage. “ In order to know an object, I 
must he able to prove its possibility, either from its reality, 
as attested by experience, or a priori, by means of 
reason. But I ean think, whatever I please, provided 
only I do not contradict myself, that is, provided my con- 
ception is a possible thought, though I may be unable to 
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answer for the existence of a corresponding object in 
the sum total of all possibilities” (377). 

What Kant says in the first edition about the “ thing- 

in-itself” also confirms the above interpretation. “ 

it really follows quite naturally from the concept 

of a phenomenon in general, that something must corres- 
pond to it, which in itself is not a phenomenon, because 
a phenomenon cannot be anything by itself, apart from 
our mode of representation.” 

“Hence arises the concept of a noumenon, which, 
however, is not positive, nor a definite knowledge of any- 
thing, but which implies only the thinking of something, 
without taking any account of the form of sensuous in- 
tuition” (219). 

On the whole, then, this interpretation by Riehl of 
Kant’s conception of the “thing-in-itself” is the most 
satisfactory one, and appears to be what Kant intends to 
maintain in the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 

The same interpretation of Kant’s doctrine of the 
“thing-in-itself” is presented by Drobisch in his book 
entitled “Kant’s Dinge-an-Sich und Sein Erfahrungs 
begriff” (Leipzig 1885, pp. 14-16). 

This is also Lasswitz’s interpretation of Kant’s doctrine 
of the “ thing-in-itself ” as the cause of phenomena 
(Lasswitz : Die Lehre Kants von der Idealitat des 
Raumes und der Zeit,. etc., Berlin, 1S83, § 28). 

To sum up: When Kant says that the “thing-in- 
itself ” is the ground and cause of phenomena, all that 
he intends to say is that we must think it as their ground 
and cause, though we cannot know that they are such, 
as the category of causation has no application beyond 
the field of phenomena. 

When Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” is 
thus interpreted, the charge that it is self-contradictory 
is removed ; and it becomes evident that the charge is 
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due to misapprehension on the part of his critics ; and 
the difficulty regarded by some critics as the funda- 
mental defect of the “Critique of Pure Reason ” is not 
real but only seemingly so. 

(2) Another criticism generally made upon the 
Kantian philosophy is in reference to the existence of the 
“ tMng-m-itself If the category of existence is merely 
subjective and applicable to phenomena only, how can 
we know that the “thing-in-itself” exists? 

This objection is regarded by some students of Kant 
as involving a conflict between the Aesthetic, which 
posits the “ thing-in-itself ” as the ground and cause of 
phenomena, and the Analytic, which explains the “ thing- 
in-itself 5 ’ as a problematic, limitative and necessary 
concept. The question for us then is : Is this conflict 
real and the objection urged valid, or is it only apparent ? 

There are many critics of Rant, who regard this 
objection to the “ Critique of Pure Reason 55 as revealing 
one of the most serious and fundamental defects of the 
book. This criticism also was made first by Schulze in 
his Aenesidemus (pp. 263 ff : 294 If). Eichte made the 
same objection to Kant’s system (Sammtliche Werke, 
Berlin, 1845-46, Vol. I, pp. 479-483). More recently 
this objection is presented by B. Erdmann. (Kant’s 
Kriticismus in der ersten und in dor zweiten Auflage 
der Kritik der reinen Yernunft, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 44-46.) 

(a) Such being the case, many attempts have been 
made to relieve the Kantian philosophy of this difficulty. 
As early as 1797 Salomon Maimon (1754-1800) under- 
took this task by suppressing entirely the conception of 
the « thing-in-itself.” This attempt of improving the 
Kantian philosophy was disowned by Kami himself though 
highly esteemed by Eichte. Maimon considered Kant’s 
conception of the “ thing-in-itself,” an impossible and 
absurd conception like the mathematical formula y/-a 
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(Ueberweg, History of Phil., Vol. II, Eng. trans., p. 197. 
J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss des Gesch. d. Philos., § 308, 
3-6. K. Fischer, Gesch. d. n. Philos., Vol. V, p. 135. 
E. Zeller, Gesch. d. deut. Philos., pp. 447-472). 

( b ) I. S. Beck (1761-1842) made a similar attempt to 
improve the Kantian Philosophy by explaining away the 
“ thing-in-itself.” He makes the Kantian philosophy to 
be a purely idealistic system, regarding that which pro- 
duces sensation by affecting us, not as the “ thing-in- 
itself,” but «3 the phenomena, and considering the 
realistic language of the “ Critique ” to be a didactic 
accommodation on the part of Kant, and nothing more 
(I. S. Beck : Grundriss der Critischen Philos., 1796, p. 44, 
§ 56 ; Ueberweg : Hist, of Philos., Vol. II, p. 203 : J. E. 
Erdmann : Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Philos. § 308,7-10; 
E. Zeller: Gesch. d. deut. Philos., pp. 477-480: K. 
Fischer ; Gesch. d. deut. Philos., Vol. I, pp. 169-172). 

(<?) The third writer whom we mention as attempting 
the task to explain this difficulty in the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason ” is F. A. Lange. He undertakes this by 
reducing the “ thing-in-itself ” to a phenomenon. We 
quote his words, which are as follows : — “ We do not, 
then, really know whether a ‘thing-in-itself’ exists. We 
know only that the logical application of our laws of 
thought leads us to the notion of an entirely problematic 
something which we assume as the cause of phenomena, 
so soon as we have recognised that our world can only 
be a world of representation. If it is asked, but where, 
then, are things ? The answer runs, in the phenomena. 
The more the ‘ thing-in-itself ’ refines itself aAvay to a 
mere representation, the more the word phenomena gains 
in reality. It embraces everything that we can call 
‘ real.’ The phenomena are what the ordinary under- 
standing calls things; the philosophers call the things 
phenomena, in order to denote that they are not something 
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existing entirely outside myself, but a product of the 

laws of my understanding and my sensibility 

The true essence of things, the last cause of all pheno- 
mena, is not only unknown to us, but even the idea of it 
is nothing more or nothing less than the last outcome of 
an antithesis determined by an organisation, and of which 
we do not know whether beyond our experience, it lias 
any meaning at all.” (Lange, History of Materialism, 
ling. Trans., Vol. II, pp. 217, 218.) 

(d) The fourth writer we mention in this connection 
is A. Stadler, who maintains that the “ thing-in-itself ” 
is “an imaginary concept.” It is nothing else than “an 
idle endeavour of the understanding to solve a problem 
which is natural but impossible.” (Die Grundsatze der 
Beinen Erkenntniss-theorie in der Rantischen Philo- 
sophie, Leipzig, 1870, pp. 38-30, hG- 1*7.) 

Now it will be noticed that all these critics of Rant 
seem to overlook or underestimate the point which Rant 
repeats many times and seems to regard as the most 
essential and distinguishing feature of his doctrine. It 
is a no less important aspect of his doctrine than that 
the concept “ thing-in-itself ” is a necessary pre-supposi- 
tion of thought. To lie sure, the concept is not knowledge 
in the Kantian sense, but it is not “an hypothesis, an 
attempt of the mind to solve an impossible problem,” nor 
is it an unnecessary element in the critical philosophy. 
It is a necessary thought which is implied in the know- 
ledge of phenomena. It is not something we can think 
or not think according to our pleasure, but something 
which we must think m existing. It is “ the true corre- 
late of phenomena.” We do not know that the “ thing- 
in-itself” exists, but we nmsf think it as existing. In 
other words, the category of existence cannot he applied 
to the “thing-in-itself,” for it applies to phenomena 
only. Hence we cannot know that the “ thing-in-itself ” 
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exists. The category of existence, however, is valid, 
even when it is not applied to any phenomena, 
though in that case it produces no knowledge. In short, 
it is not only possible for us to think by the category of 
existence a “ thing-in-itself ” as existing, but we must 
think the “ thing-in-itself ” as existing, since it is the 
correlate of phenomena. 

When Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” is thus 
rightly understood, all those attempts to make the 
critical philosophy consistent by suppressing the concept 
of the “ thing-in-itself ” are not only absolutely useless, 
hut entirely unjustifiable. For Kant nowhere affirms 
that we know that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists, since no 
category is applicable to it : all he claims for the “ thing- 
in-itself ” is that we must think it as existing, as it is the 
correlate of phenomena. In a word, it is a postulate 
without which no knowledge is possible, though not 
itself knowledge. For, according to Kant, knowledge is 
nothing else than the categorized sensation. We can 
justly question whether the Kantian signification of the 
word knowledge is not too restricted, and can rightly 
criticise it ; but, if Kant’s definition of knowledge is 
accepted, we cannot chai’ge him with the contradiction 
that he applies the category of existence to the “ thing- 
in-itself” when he only posits it as a thought- object, 
viz., as a postulate of thought, a necessary pre-supposi- 
tion of all our knowledge. 

Y. The main points of our investigation may briefly 
be summarized as follows — 

1. Is Kant’s “ thing-in-itself ” a sense-object ? Ho. 

2. Is it a thought-object ? Yes. 

3. Can we know that it exists ? Ho. 

4. Can we say that it does not exist ? Ho. 

5. Does Kant teach, as often said, that we cannot 
know what the “ thing-in-itself ” is, but that we can know 

10 
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that it exists? No ; we must think of it as existing hut 
cannot know that it exists. 

(1 What then is the difference between thinking 
and knowing ? Thinking is the form according to which 
the mind always acts. Knowing is the categorizing of 
the matter of sense ; knowledge is the union of the form 
of thought and the matter of sense. 

7. But does he not often speak of a “ thing-in- itself ” 
as the cause of phenomena ? He does. 

8. When Kant designates the “ thing-in-itself ” as 
the cause of phenomena, does he not concede that he 
knows that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists and is the cause 
of phenomena, though he denies any knowledge whatever 
of it ? No ; he says we must think of it as existing and 
as the cause hut cannot know that it exists and is the 
cause of phenomena. For knowledge and thinking are 
two different acts of the mind. 

9. Is Kant a monist or dualist ? He is a dualist in 
so far as he recognises the two kinds of transcendental 
reality as correlates of two kinds of phenomena — exter- 
nal and internal. But whet her they are t.mnscenden tally 
distinct or not, he says we cannot know. 

10. What is the relation of the “thing-in-itself” to the 
Ideas of the Reason ? There is no relation between them. 
They areconeepts totally different in their nature and origin. 

VI. Such, in brief, is the Critical Idealism of Kant ; 
we shall now consider how he distinguishes it from the 
Dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley and the 'Problematic 
Idealism of Descartes. 

The following are the passages in which Kant states 
his own standpoint, distinguishing it not only from that 
of Berkeley but also from that, of Descartes ; 

1. The fourth paralogism in the first edition. 

2. The Refutation of Idealism in the second edition. 

3. The Prolegomena ; See. 13, Remarks II and III. 
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4. The Appendix to the Prolegomena, an answer to 
the criticism of Garve in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzei- 
gen, January 19, 1782. 

It is to he noted here that our aim in this connection is 
not to ascertain whether or not Kant interpreted Berkeley 
aright, but simply to discover what is the difference 
between his system and that of Berkeley, as Kant under- 
stood the latter. 

In the first edition Kant defines Idealism to be the 
doctrine that “ the existence of all objects of the external 
senses is doubtful ”, on the ground that such “ existence 
cannot be perceived immediately hut is only inferred ” 
(318). “ It must not be supposed, therefore, that an 

idealist is he who denies the existence of external objects 
of the senses : all he does is to deny that it is known by 
immediate perception, and to infer that we can never 
become perfectly certain of their reality by any experi- 
ence whatsoever ” (320). And yet Kant recognises 
three kinds of Idealism : (1) Dogmatic , or Berkeleyan 
Idealism, which denies the existence of matter, because 
it is irrational to admit its existence. (2) Sceptical 
or Cartesian Idealism , which doubts the existence of 
matter, because it is impossible to prove it. (326). (3) 

Transcendental Idealism, which does not hesitate to 
admit the existence of matter considered as 'phenomenon 
only but not as a “ thing-in -itself ” (320). 

Opposed to all these forms of Idealism is Transcen- 
dental Realism , which considers space and time as things 
in themselves independent of our sensibility (320). In 
the second edition Kant comprehends the first twrn forms 
of Idealism (Dogmatic and Sceptical) under the name of 
Material Idealism and distinguishes his own idealism 
from thorn as Formal (Yol. I, 476). 

The clearest statement on this point is found in the 
Appendix to the Prolegomena : “ The dictum of all 
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genuine idealists from the Eleatic school to Bishop 
Berkeley, is contained in this formula : “ All cognition 
through the senses and experience is nothing but sheer 
illusion, and only, in the ideas of the pure Understanding 
and Reason there is truth. The principle governing and 
determining my idealism throughout, is on the other 
hand : “ All cognition of things merely from pure 
Understanding or pure Reason is nothing but sheer 
illusion, and only in experience is there truth ” (121). 
(Comp. Sec. 13, Remark II). The reason why Kant 
applies to his system the term idealism is because 
he holds. with the idealists that “space and time, together 
with all that they contain, are not things nor quantities 
in themselves, hut belong merely to the appearance of 
the latter : up to this point he is one in confession with 
the above idealists ” (125). 

“My so-called (properly critical) Idealism is of quite 
a special character, in that it subverts the ordinary 
Idealism, and that through it all cognition a priori , 
even that of geometry, first receives objective reality, 
which, without my demonstrated ideality of space and 
time, could not he maintained by the most zealous 
realists. This being the state of the case, I could have 
wished, in order to avoid all misunderstanding, to have 
named this conception of mine otherwise, but to alter it 
altogether, was impossible. It may bo permitted me, 
however, in future, as has been above intimated, to term 
it the formal or better still, the Critical Idealism , to 
distinguish it from the dogmatic Idealism of Berkelely, 
and from the sceptical Idealism of Descartes ” (126). 

These statements of Kant, in which he distinguishes 
his Critical Idealism from the Sceptical or Problematic 
Idealism of Descartes and from the Dogmatical Idealism 
of Berkeley, are so precise and clear that there is no 
need of comment to convince any impartial reader of 
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the “ Critique ” of their differences. They speak for 
themselves. Therefore, the attempt to interpret Kant 
as an idealist in the same sense as Berkeley was, is an 
impossible task. The charge of Schopenhauer, that 
Kant has abandoned in the second edition his consistent 
idealistic standpoint by reason of his old age and moral 
cowardice, is not only groundless, but seems monstrous 
to any unprejudiced reader of the first and second 
editions. 

So then, the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” is neither 
Idealism pure and simple nor Realism pure and simple, 
but a combination of the two. It agrees with Realism 
in admitting the existence of matter, but only as a 
phenomenal reality. Hence it is called Empirical Rea- 
lism. It agrees with Idealism in maintaining that space 
and time are merely subjective forms of intuition and 
are not qualities of extra-mental realities. Hence it is 
called Transcendental Idealism. In short, the Kantian 
philosophy is what K. Fischer calls “ Ideal-Realism ” — 
a via media between Idealism and Realism, it is also 
called Phenomenism (W. Windelband, Die Geschichte der 
n. Philosophic, Vol. II, p. 78. Drobiseh : op. eit. p. 2). 


PART II. 

Historical Expla.na.tion. 

1. The aim of our investigation thus far has been to 
enquire and ascertain what Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing- 
-in-itself ” is. It now remains for us to inquire what 
was the motive that led him to that doctrine which we 
have characterised as “ Ideal-Realism. ” 

One of the noteworthy signs of the present time in 
the study of philosophy is the prominence given to the 

history of speculative thought. No careful student of 
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philosophy would deny that, one of the essential condi- 
tions for the right interpretation of any philosophic 
system, is a thorough acquaintance with the contem- 
poraneous thought and the environment of the author. 
This is eminently true of the study of such a thinker 
as Kant, who has marked a new epoch in the develop 
raent of speculative thought. When thus studied in the 
light of its historical environment, the Kantian theory 
of cognition reveals many important and interesting 
features which have not been sufficiently recognised by 
students of the history of philosophy in their interpreta- 
tion of Kant. One of these features is a strong tendency 
in the Kantian philosophy to mediate between two 
opposing systems of thought. The ultimate object 
of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” in our judgement, 
was not polemic but irenic I regard Kant’s doctrine 
of the “ thing-in-itself ” as one of the results of this 
mediating tendency that pervades all his thinking — a 
mediation between Idealism and Realism.' 

Of the fact that there is such a spirit of mediation in 
Kant there is no doubt. (1) One of the most obvious 
examples of this spirit is his position with regard to the 
reality of knowledge . Criticism is nothing el§e than a 
mediation between Dog mtism and Scepticism, between 
Leibniz and Hume in respect to the validity of the know- 
ledge by the Pure Reason. (2) Another example of 
this mediating tendency is Kant’s theory about the origin 
of knowledge. It aims to combine Empiricism and 
Rationalism, Locke and Leibniz. (3) Likewise Kant 
aims to mediate in reference to the existence of an extra- 
mental reality between Idealism and Realism, between 
Descartes and Berkeley on the one hand and Reid and 
his school on the other. A/'a/,.'.: ' 

1 Comp. \L Lehmann : Kant’s Lehro von Dm^ a,n Sirh, Koriin, 1N7K, p. 25, 
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(1) Dogmatism was the current philosophy when 
Kant began his study of philosophy in the university of 
his native town — Konigsberg. 

(a) By Dogmatism Kant understands the “ presump- 
tion, that it is possible to make any progress with pure 
(philosophical) knowledge, consisting of concepts, and 
guided by principles such as reason has long been in the 
habit of employing, without first inquiring in what way, 
and by what right, it has come to possess them. Dogma- 
tism is, therefore, the dogmatic procedure of pure reason, 
■without a previous criticism, of its own powers (Pre- 
face to the second edition, Vol, I, 38.3). This kind of 
dogmatism had been prevalent in philosophic thought in 
Europe from Descartes to Kant. Descartes, Spinoza and 
Malebranche are all dogmatists in this sense of the word ; 
but whenever Kant speaks of dogmatists, he means more 
especially the followers of Leibniz and Wolf. Kant 
calls Wolf the “ greatest of all dogmatic philosophers.” 
Though he himself was a follower of the dogmatic philo- 
sophy at the outset of his philosophic career, he was 
never satisfied with it. 

(b) It is important for us to observe that Kant care- 
fully distinguishes the dogmatic method from dogmatism. 
“ Our Critique is not opposed to the dogmatic procedure, 
as a science of pure knowledge (for this must always be 
dogmatical, that is, derive its proof from pure principles 

a priori), but to dogmatism only” (Yol. I, p. 383) 
“Our Critique is meant to form a neces- 
sary preparation in support of a thoroughly scientific 
system of metaphysics, which must necessarily be carried 

out dogmatically and strictly systematically ” 

(Vol. I. p. 381). Kant’s chief objection to dogmatism, 
then, is the “undisturbed gravity ” with which it claims 
to transcend the field of experience without any previous 
examination of the cognitive faculty. This dogmatism, 
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as Kant himself tells us, lie renounced, aroused by the 
scepticism of Hume, and gave his researches in the field 
of speculative philosophy quite a different direction. 

(a) Scepticism, according to Kant, is “a general mis- 
trust of the pure reason, without any previous critique 
ot‘ the same, merely on account of the contradictory 
nature of its assertions ” (Kant vs. Eberhard, Ucber sine 
Entdeekung, etc., Ros. and Schubert’s ed. I, p. 452). 
Such was the philosophy of Hume. “ From the inability 
of reason to employ the principle of causation beyond the 
limits of experience, Hume inferred the nullify of all the 
pretensions of reason in her attempts to pass beyond 
what is empirical ” (651). 

(d) Kant carefully distinguishes Scepticism from the 
Sceptical method, as he did Dogmatism from the Dogma- 
tic method. By the Sceptical method, Kant understands 
the “ method of watching a conflict of assertions, in order 
to find cut whether the object of the struggle be not a 
mere illusion ” (806). It is the path to certainty and “is 
totally different from scepticism, or that artificial and 
scientific agnosticism which undermines the foundations 
of all knowledge in order, if possible, to leave nothing 
trustworthy and certain anywhere ” (300). The sceptical 
method is essential for transcendental philosophy. For 
“ transcendental reason admits of no other criterion but 
an attempt to combine conflicting assertions, and, there- 
fore, previous to this, unrestrained conflict Ijetween 
them ”(307). “Thus the sceptic is the true school 
master to lead the dogmatic speculator towards a sound 
criticism of the understanding and of reason” (059). 
Scepticism, however, is “ by no means the last step in 
our inquiry.” It is only the second step and “marks the 
stage of caution on the part of reason, when rendered 
wiser by experience. But a third step is necessary, that 
of the maturity aud manhood of judgement,” and this is 
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the true criticism of reason. “Scepticism is a resting 
place of reason, where it may reflect for a time on its 
dogmatical wanderings and gain survey of the region 
where it happens to be, in order to choose its way with 
greater certainty for the future : but it can never he its 
permanent dwelling place ” (652). 

Dogmatism and Scepticism were thus two opposing 
types of thought, which Kant found struggling with 
each other. And, in his philosophic experience, he 
went through these two stages of thought before he 
found a new philosophic method which he calls the 
Criticism of the Pure Reason. He rejects both Scepticism 
and Dogmatism on the same ground; the one affirms, 
while the other denies the validity of our knowledge 
by the pure Reason ; but both do this without a 
previous examination of powers of the Reason. It is 
between these two opposing systems— Dogmatism and 
Scepticism — that Criticism endeavours to mediate. Kant 
says : “ The Critique of Reason here signifies the true 
middle path between the Dogmatism Hume combated, 
and the Scepticism he would have introduced in its place” 
(Proleg., § 58). 

(2) Another point in which this mediating spirit of 
Kant appears, as already stated is in the problem of the 
origin of our knowledge. There were two opposing 
views current in his day in regard to the origin of 
knowledge — Rationalism, which Kant designates by the 
term Noology, and Empiricism. “ Aristotle,” says Kant, 
cc may be considered as the head of the empiricists, Plato 
as that of the noologists. Locke, who in modern times 
followed Aristotle, and Leibniz, who followed Plato (though 
at a sufficient distance from his mystical system), have not 
been able to bring this dispute to any conclusion ” (733). 

(a) Noology or Rationalism is the theory that explains 
the origin of all our knowledge from the spontaneous 
11 
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activity of the soul. It maintains that the content, as 
well as, the form, of knowledge is furnished a priori 
by the mind. And it follows from this, that all our 
knowledge can be deduced from the analysis of the 
concepts and principles native to the mind. This theory 
was advocated and defended by Leibniz. He made the 
distinction between (1) intuitive, (2) demonstrative, and 
(3) sensible knowledge. But there is no real difference 
between them; the difference is that of degree only; 
he regarded sensible knowledge as an obscure or confused 
kind of knowledge. The distinction, therefore, is merely 
popular and not philosophical. According to Leibniz, 
all these kinds of knowledge are the product of the 
pure spontaneity of the Reason. The question : ‘ How 
can these different kinds of knowledge, entirely subjective 
in origin, correspond with the reality of the world ? ’ — 
Leibniz answered by resorting to his celebrated doctrines 
of Monads and of the Pre-established Harmony. Kant 
says: “The celebrated Leibniz erected an intellectual 
system of the world, or believed at least that he knew 
the internal nature of things, by comparing all objects 
with the understanding only and with the abstract formal 
concepts of his mind ” (236). “For sensibility was with 
him a confused mode of representation only, and not a 
separate source of representations.” In one word, 
Leibniz “ intellectualized phenomena ” (236). 

(b) In opposition to this doctrine of Rationalism, 
Empiricism attempts to trace the origin of all our 
knowledge in experience. It rejects all a priori know- 
ledge or innate ideas, and accepts nothing as certain or 
as true which does not owe its origin to experience. The 
soul has no native contents and is a “ tabula rasa.” Locke 
included under experience, sensation and reflection ; 
and, though ho did not carry out his theory to its ultimate 
logical issue, laid the foundation of a modern Empiricism 
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in his conception of the human mind as a “ tabula rasa.” 
Kant, therefore, says : “ Locke, for want of reflection, 
and because he met with pure concepts of the understand- 
ing in experience, derived them also from experience, 
and yet acted so inconsistently that he attempted to use 
them for knowledge which far exceeds all limits of 
experience ” (Yol. I, 430). In one word, “ Locke sen- 
sualized all concepts of the understanding, i.e., repre- 
sented them as nothing but empirical, though abstract, 
reflective concepts ” (236). 

(c) Now' Kant’s endeavour in the “ Critique of Pure 
.Reason ” was to mediate between these two extremes — 
Rationalism and Empiricism. Hence his famous doc- 
trine : “ thoughts without contents are empty, intuitions 
without concepts are blind ” (45). “ These two powers 

'Sensibility and Understanding) cannot exchange their 
functions. The understanding cannot see, the senses 
cannot think. By their union only can knowledge be 
produced ” (45). 

(3) The third point, in which Kant seeks to find a 
via media betw'een two conflicting thoughts of his day, 
is the reconciliation between Idealism and Realism ; and 
his doctrine of the <c thing-in-itself ” represents this 
attempt of Kant. He recognises tw r o kinds of Realism- - 
Empirical and Transcendental. (a) Trancendental 
Realism is defined as the doctrine that “ considers space 
and time as somethings in themselves (independent 
of our sensibility)” (320). (b) He defines Empirical 

Realism , as the doctrine that “ something real in space 
always corresponds to our external intuitions ” (325). 
Kant also recognises two kinds of Idealism — Empirical 
and Transcendental. (c) Empirical Idealism is the 
theory that doubts the existence of matter (Descartes), 
or denies the existence of it (Berkeley), (d) Opposed to 
this is Trancendental Idealism which maintains that 
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“ all phenomena are representations only, not things t>jr 
themselves, and that space and time, therefore, are only 
sensuous forms of our intuition, not given determinations 
or conditions of objects as things by themselves” (320). 
This is Kant’s own doctrine and is sometimes called by 
him Critical or Formal Idealism. 

Now this doctrine of Transcendental Idealism agrees 
with the doctrine of Empirical Realism in admitting the 
existence of matter. “ In our system,” says Kant, “ we 
need not hesitate to admit the existence of matter on the 
testimony of mere self-consciousness, and to consider it 
as established in the same manner as the existence of 
myself, as a thinking being” (321). “ The Transcendent- 

al Idealist is, therefore, an empirical realist ” (322) or 
“ as he is called, a dualist ” (321). 

It is evident from this, that Kant’s endeavour here 
is to mediate between the extreme types of Idealism and 
of Realism — .Empirical Idealism which doubts or denies 
the existence of matter, and Transcendental Realism that 
asserts the existence of matter as something independent 
of our sensibility. 

(!) It may be added here that this mediating ten- 
dency appears also in Kant’s ethics. It is found in his 
well-known solution of the problem of free agency. His 
solution is that man belongs to two worlds, the sensible 
and the intelligible. As a creature belonging to the 
former, his action is subject to the law of necessity, but 
as a creature belonging to the latter, his action is free 
(Kant’s theory of ethics, by Abbott, pp. 76, 87-88, 
188-191). 

Such being the case we may say with safety that 
the ultimate object of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
is irenic and not polemic as it is sometimes supposed. 

Kant himself declares ; “ the critique of pure reason 

which bases all its decisions on the indisputable principles 
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of its own original institution, secures to us the peace 
of a legal status, in which disputes are not to he carried 
on except in the proper form of a law-suit. In the 
former state such disputes generally end in both parties 
claiming victory, which is followed by an uncertain peace 
maintained chiefly by the civil power, while in the latter 
state a sentence is pronounced which, as it goes to the 
very root of the dispute, must secure an eternal peace. 
These never-ceasing disputes of a purely dogmatical 
reason compel people at last to seek for rest and peace 
in some criticism of reason itself, and in some sort of 
legislation founded upon such criticism ” (644). 

II. We have seen that there is a marked mediating 
tendency in the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” Whether 
this was Kant’s conscious effort or not, there is no doubt 
of the fact that such a spirit pervades the pages of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge. Accepting the fact, 
we now proceed to inquire into his method of media- 
tion. 

It is evident that Kant does not try to accomplish 
this task by combining whatever truths he found in all 
these opposing systems of thought, but rather, by employ- 
ing a profound principle which was not recognised by 
any of them. The question then is : What is that prin- 
ciple which guides him in this irenic attempt? Our 
answer to this question is that the distinction between 
Phenomena and Noumena is his leading principle through- 
out. We shall now proceed to examine whether this 
conjecture accords with the demands of the case. 

(1) It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
discuss fully how this distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena serves Kant’s purpose in mediating between 
Dogmatism and Scepticism; for he himself states this 
clearly in the Critical Solution of the Antinomies. Kant 
maintains that the human Reason is involved in 
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insoluble contradictions. These contradictious Kant pre- 
sents in the four Antinomies of the Reason of which the 
Thesis represent Dogmatism, and the Antithesis, Scep- 
ticism. And he solves the Antinomies by the distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena, 

(2) This important distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena serves Kant again in mediating between 
Rationalism and Empiricism. It may he stated some- 
what as follows : — In all our knowledge there are two 
elements involved, intuitions and concepts. “ Neither 
concepts without an intuition corresponding to them, 
nor intuitions without concepts can yield any real know- 
ledge. Roth are either pure or empirical ” (II). “Pure 
intuitions and pure concepts only are possible a priori 
empirical intuitions and empirical concepts, o posteriori ” 
(45). Rut the question is: How is it possible to intuite 
anything a priori ? How can an intuition of an object 
precede the object itself? 

Kant’s answer to this inquiry in the Aesthetic is that, 
if our intuition were of things as they are in themselves, 
no pure a priori intuitions would be possible, but all our 
intuitions would always be empirical ; for properties 
cannot be transferred from the things to which they 
belong to the faculty which presents them. Our intui- 
tions can be a- priori , if they are nothing but tin* 
forms of sensibility and thus precede experience. This 
is the only way possible in which our intuitions can he 
a priori (See Proleg. § U). And such forms of sensibility 
are space and time. “ But these sources of knowledge 
a priori (being conditions of our sensibility only) fix 
their own limits, in that they can refer to objects only 
in so far as they are considered as phenomena, but cannot 
represent things as they are by themselves. This is the 
only field in which they are valid ; beyond it they admit 
of no objective applications ” (:>4). . 
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In like manner Kant answers the question : How 
can certain concepts be a priori and precede experience ? 
“ If the objects with which our knowledge has to deal 
were things by themselves,* we could have no concepts 
a 'priori of them ” (112). For we cannot take them from 
the object, as in that case they would become empirical ; 
nor can we take them from within ourselves, “ as that 
which is within us only, cannot determine the nature of 

an object different from our representation 

But if we have to deal with phenomena 

only, then it becomes not only possible but necessary, 
that certain concepts a priori should precede our 
empirical knowledge of objects. For being phenomena, 
they form an object that is within us only, because 
a mere modification of our sensibility can never exist 
outside us ” (113). 

In short, Rationalism is right in maintaining that 
there is an a priori element in knowledge as its neces- 
sary factor, but it is wrong when it attempts to explain 
the origin of all our knowledge from this element alone. 
Empiricism is right in its assertion that “ all our know- 
ledge begins with experience ” but it is wrong when it 
asserts that it arises from experience alone. Experience 
is the occasion, but not the sole cause, of all our know- 
ledge. The critical philosophy, taking a middle course 
between the two, teaches that all our knowledge begins 
with experience but does not arise from it. There is 
an a priori element in knowledge which is not derived 
from experience but precedes and “ converts the raw 
material of our sensuous impression into the knowledge 
of objects.” It is impossible to have such an a priori 
element in knowledge, if our knowledge is that of things 
in themselves, or Noumena. But if our knowledge is 
that of phenomena, then the a priori factor of knowledge 
becomes not only possible but necessary. 
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Such, then, is the use which K ant makes of his famous 
distinction between Phenomena and Noumeua, in Iris 
attempt to reconcile nationalism and Empiricism. 

(3) Another service which this distinction between 
Phenomena and Noumena renders to the critical philo- 
sophy, is found in Kant’s attempt to mediate between 
Realism and Idealism. 

(a) Kant’s objection to Transcendental Realism is, 
that space and time are not realities in themselves 
independent of our sensibility. They are nothing but 
forms of our intuition. Our knowledge is not that of 
things in themselves, existing independent of us, hut 
that of phenomena only. As soon as we regard pheno- 
mena as things in themselves we are involved in insoluble 
difficulties. The only solution of these difficulties, is 
that we cannot know what things are in themselves ; all 
our knowledge is no other than phenomenal (see 
pp. 420*431). 

(S) Kant’s objection to Empirical Idealism is as 
follows : — 

(a) Sceptical Idealism is untenable ; because it is a 
self-contradiction on the one hand to affirm £ Cogito, ergo 
sum,’ and, on the other, to doubt the existence of the 
non-ego. The assertion that I, as a thinking being, exist 
implies the existence of that which is not I. T cannot 
say ‘ I ’ without distinguishing myself from the not I. 
When, therefore, I affirm that I as a thinking being 
exist, I admit the existence of the not I. The one 

necessarily implies the other. “ matter, as the 

substanoe of phenomena, is really given to the external 
sense in the same manner as the thinking T, the subs- 
tance of phenomena, is given to the internal sense ” 
(328). : - : , ' 

In the second edition. Kant modifies the argument 
and maintains that, the consciousness of my own existence 
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is impossible without the existence of things outside me. 
All I find in me are simply my constantly changing 
mental states. As such states they require “ something 
permanent, different from them, in reference to which 
their change and, therefore, my existence in the time in 
which they change, may be determined. The perception 
of this permanent, therefore, is possible only through a 

thing outside me, and the determination of my 

existence in time is, consequently, possible only by the 
existence of real things, which I perceive outside me.” 
“ In other words, the consciousness of mv own existence is 
impossible without an immediate conseiousnels of the 
permanent existence of other things (Yol. I, p. 476). 

(b) Kant’s objection to Dogmatio Idealism is obvious 
from what we have seen when we were discussing how 
he distinguishes his Idealism from that of Berkeley. 
’Dogmatic Idealism denies the existence of matter, and 
regards space as a mere empirical presentation, that, like 
the phenomenon it contains, is only known to us by 
means of experience or perception, together with its deter- 
minations (Proleg. Appendix, p. 125). 

Now these two points — the denial of the existence of 
matter, and the affirmation of the a posteriori origin of 
space — are the positioxis which are elsewhere objected to 
by Kant. 

The Kantian philosophy attempts to mediate between 
these two — Transcendental Realism and Empirical Idea- 
lism — by means of Transcendental Idealism, i.e., the 
doctrine “that all phenomena are representations only, 
not things by themselves, and that space and time, there- 
fore, are only sensuous forms of our intuition, not given 
determinations, or conditions of objects, as things by 
themselves” (320). This attempt to mediate between 
Realism and Idealism is fully discussed by Kant in the 
Fourth Paralogism. As this is the special point of our 
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inquiry, we will briefly state the argument. Transcen- 
dental Idealism does not deny the existence ol ! matter 
considered as a phenomenon only. It does “ not hesitate 
to admit the existence of matter on the testimony of 
mere self-consciousness, and to consider it as established 
in the same manner as the existence of my self, as a 
thinking being” (321). In the second edition he goes so 
far as to maintain that a permanent logical subject of 
consciousness is impossible without a permanent reality 
outside of me, that is, the existence of matter. “ The 
transcendental Idealist is, therefore, an empirical realist, 
and allots to matter, as a phenomenon, a reality which 
need not be inferred, but may be immediately perceived ” 

(322). Therefore Kant says: “ the fact of my 

having myself given my theory the name of transcen- 
dental idealism can justify no one in confounding it with 

the idealism of Descartes, or with the mystical and 

visionary idealism of Berkeley, against which and other 
similar cobwebs of the brain our Critique rather contains 
the best specific. For what is by me termed idealism, 
does not touch the existence of things (the doubt of the 
same being what properly constitutes idealism in the 
opposite sense), for to doubt them has never entered my 
head, hut simply concerns the sensuous presentation of 
things, to which space and time chiefly belong ” (Proleg. 
§ 13). “ Empirical realism is, therefore, perfectly 

true, that is, something real in space always corresponds 
to our external intuitions. Space itself, it is true, with 
all its phenomena, as representations, exists within me 
only, but the real or the material of all objects of intuition 
is nevertheless given in that space, independently of all 
fancy or imagination ” (325). 

In short, Idealism is right in maintaining that spaoe 
and time, with all that they contain, are not things nor 
quantities in themselves, but belong merely to the 
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appearances of the latter. But it is wrong when it regards 
space and time as a posteriori in their origin and argues 
that the existence of matter is doubtful or nothing. 
Realism is right in upholding that something real in space 
always corresponds to our external intuitions ; that 
something phenomenally real exists in space. But it is 
wrong when it regards this phenomenal reality as the 
“ thing-in-itself ” or Noumenon. 

Mediating between the two, Critical Idealism teaches, 
that something real, considered as a phenomenon only, 
exists in space and time ; that space and time are merely 
a priori forms of our intuition and not qualities of things 
in themselves; that, therefore, all onr knowledge is 
phenomenal and can never be noumenal ; that the “ thing- 
in-itseif ” can never be known by us ; it is, however, a 
necessary postulate of thought, as it is impossible to assert 
the reality of phenomena without assuming a somewhat 
which appears as a phenomenon. In other words, against 
Empirical Idealists, Kant maintains that the matter is 
real and is known to us. This is his Empirical Realism. 
Against the Transcendental Realists Kant maintains that 
Matter is a phenomenon and not a “thing-in-itself.” 
The " thing-in-itself ” is a necessary postulate of thought, 
the true correlate of the phenomena, without which the 
phenomenon itself becomes groundless. It is, however, 
only a problematic concept. This is Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Idealism. 

III. Now the question arises : What is this distinc- 
tion between Phenomena and Noumena which, as we 
have seen, serves as the principle of mediation in the 
Kantian theory of cognition ? Is it a distinction merely 
in thought or in reality ? Is it a logical distinction or a 
real distinction ? The right answer to this question is not 
unessential to the correct interpretation of Kant’s doctrine 
of the “ thing-in-itself,” for he is often misapprehended 
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find accused of inconsistency on this point. Such a 
criticism, however, loses its force when his distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena is rightly stated. 
"What then is the distinction ? It is evident that the 
distinction is not that of reality but merely that of 
thought. For, according to Kant, the Noumenonina 
negative sense, is nothing but a problematic, limitative 
concept, and we cannot know, in the Kantian sense of the 
term, whether it exists extra-mentally or not. It is a 
necessary correlate of the phenomenon but this necessity 
of thought does not in the least prove the necessity of 
existence. “ A real division of objects into phenomena 
and noumena, and of the world into a sensible and intelli- 
gible world, is, therefore, quite inadmissible, although 
concepts may very well he divided into sensuous and 
intelligible. No objects can be assigned to noumena, 
nor can they be represented as objectively valid ” (222). 
The distinetoin then is not that of extra-mental existence 
but that of thought only. 

It is an error not uncommon among some students of 
Kant, to interpret him as if the distinction were that of 
existence, and to criticise Kant’s doctrine of Phenomena 
and Noumena as a childish attempt to know a substance 
without its qualities. It is said against Kant that we 
cannot draw a hard and fast line between Phenomena and 
Noumena, and maintain that we know the former but not 
the latter. They are but two aspects of one and the same 
reality. We know Noumena by knowing Phenomena. 

Now this criticism is true and valid, if Kant holds 
that we know that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists though we 
cannot know what the “thing-in-itself” is. This is not, 
however, the doctrine of Kant. He does not admit that 
we know that the “thing-in-itself” exists. All he 
maintains is that we must think the “thing-in-itself” as 
existent, since it is the correlate of the phenomenon. In 
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short, the concept “thing-in-itself” is a necessary presup- 
position of our thought but whether behind every 
phenomenon there is a somewhat which manifests itself 
as such phenomenon, we can not know, for our intuition 
is sensuous and not intellectual. Thus if Kant’s position 
is rightly understood, the objection to his distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena, — that it is a childish 
attempt to separate entity from its attributes — is removed. 

IV. We have seen (1) that there is a strong tendency 
towards mediation in the Kantian theory of cognition ; 
(2) that this mediation is attempted by the distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena : (3) that this distinction 
of Kant is merely a thought-distinction. We now proceed 
to examine Kant’s writings which belong to the p re-critical 
period of his speculation in order to ascertain whether 
there are any indications in his own mental development 
that the thought to apply this distinction to all the 
problems of philosophy was regarded by him as the key to 
their solution. 

We have stated once before in another connection 
that Kant began his philosophical career with the 
Dogmatism of Leibniz and Wolf, but after several years’ 
reflection under the strong influence of Locke and Hume, 
changed his standpoint to that of the English empirical 
school. Although it is not easy to determine the exact 
dates within which these transitions took place, it is not 
impossible that the second period in his mental growth 
began sometime near 1760 and terminated about 1769. 

In the essay on the “ Dreams of a Ghost Seer illustrat- 
ed by the Dream of Metaphysics,” published in 1766, and 
regarded by some students of Kant as the first book of his 
critical period, we find the distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena recognised, and the doctrine enunciated 
that our knowledge deals with Phenomena and not with 
Noumena. Hence, Kant defines Metaphysics as “the 
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science of the limits of human, reason.” Doubtless this 
distinction was taken, by Kant from Locke’s “Essay 
concerning Human Understanding,” where it is clearly 
reeongised in various forms. The Phenomenism of Kant 
becomes more distinct in his “ Inaugural Dissertation on 
the Eonn and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible 
World.” Many salient features of the critical philosophy, 
as it is stated in the “Critique of Pure Reason,” are found 
in this “Dissertation.” His doctrine of space and time as 
subjective a priori forms of intuition is substantially the 
same as in the “Critique”' The distinction between 
Sense and Understanding is as clearly expounded as in 
the “Critique”. There are, however, some important 
points of difference between the “Critique” and the 
“Dissertation”. Por example: (1) The “Dissertation” 
maintains that the “thiug-in-itself” is known bv the 
Understanding, while this is denied in the “Critique”; (2) 
the “Dissertation” makes God the unifying ground of 
experience but the “Critique ’’finds this unity in the unity 
of consciousness; (3) although Kant makes the application 
of the distinction between Phenomena and Noumena to 
the problems of the Aesthetic, yet it is not carried out 
into the problems of the Analytic. Therefore the thought 
to extend thin application into the Analytic must have 
been suggested to him some time between 1770 and 
1781. 

Kant was not satisfied with the treatment which he 
gave to the Understanding as the faculty of knowing the 
“thing-in-itself”. This appears from a letter which he 
addressed to Lambert concerning this “Dissertation”. 
Among other items, we find him saying: “The first and 
fourth sections, (i.e.. De notione mundi generating and 
De princpiis formae mundi intelligibilis), may he passed 
over as unimportant, hut in the second, third and fifth, 
(*.«?., De sensibilium atque intelligihilium discrimine 
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generating De princpiis formae mundi sensibilis, and De 
methodo circa sensitiva et intellectualia) in metaphysics, 
although on account of my want of skill, I have not elabora- 
ed them to my satisfaction, there seems to me a matter 
which is worthy of a more careful and extended discussion. ” 
(Kdnigsberg , Sep. 2, 1770). 

Two years later Kant writes to his friend Dr. Marcus 
Herz: Ci I have said that the sensuous representations 
represent things as they appear, while the intellectual 
repersentations represent things as they are. But how 
then can these things be given to us, if not by the manner 
in which they affect us, and, if such intellectual represen- 
tations are based on our own inner activity, whence 
comes their agreement with objects which are not their 
products, and how can the axioms of pure reason about 
things be of any use without any experience of them? ” 

In this remarkable letter Kant also speaks of his plan 
of a work which was to bear the title ; “ The Limits of 
Sense and Reason”. The book was to consist of two 
parts, — theoretical and practical. The first part was to 
contain (1) Phenomenology in general, and (2) the nature 
and method of Metaphysics, discussing (a) the general 
principles of feeling, of taste ( b ) the first principle of 
morality. This work of Kant , however, never appeared. 

Kant also mentions in this letter his intention to pub- 
lish the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” wfiich includes the 
nature both of theoretical and practical knowledge, so far 
as it is only intellectual ; and he hopes to work out and 
publish the first part of it, which discusses the sources of 
Metaphysics, its methods and limits, within about three 
months (I. Kant’s Brief e, p. 28). 

All these facts point to the conclusion that the appli- 
cation of the distinction between Phenomena and Noumena 
to all the problems of philosophy had clearly dawned upon 
his own mind sometime between 1770-1772. This 
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application once clearly perceived, Kant must have felt that 
the problems, for the solution of which he had laboured 
so long and patiently, found in this the key to their ulti- 
mate solution ; for, from this time on, Kant speaks more 
confidently of his theory of cognition which was soon to 
appear. The “ Critique of Pure Reason ” did not, how- 
ever, see the light till 1781. 

This conjecture is also confirmed by Kant’s statement 
that the “ Critique of Pure Reason” is the fruit of twelve 
years’ reflection. There is a strong reason to believe that 
the thought to apply this distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena to the problems of the theory of cognition 
was suggested to him sometime after 1700 and before 
1770, — say 1768. Though this distinction appears in the 
essav on the “ Dreams of a Ghost Seer,” etc., Kant there 
does not consciously attempt to employ it for the solution 
of any philosophic problem. The essay could have been 
written by any disciple of Locke and Hume. In the 
above cited letter to Lambert, Kant seems to regard the 
application of this distinction to the problems of the 
Aesthetic as the most original discovery of his reflection. 
Now, if we recognise the first impulse to the critical 
philosophy in this suggestion to apply the distinction to 
philosophic problems, and place it in the year 1708 
or 1769, Kant’s own statement in one of his letters 
that the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” was the fruit of 
twelve years’ reflection coincides with our hypothesis and 
confirms it. 

Y. After this somewhat prolonged exposition of 
Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itsolf,” it is hardly 
necessary that we should add any criticism; for the ex- 
position itself has more or less clearly revealed to us the 
defects in the doctrine. But we cannot help asking, before 
we close our enquiry, whether this “ Ideal Realism ” of 
Kant is in general satisfactory. Does it mainly reconcile 
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the two antagonistic systems of thought Idealism and 
Realism ? 

To this most pertinent question we are compelled to 
give a negative answer. The distinction between Pheno- 
mena and Noumena, by means of which this mediation 
seems to be attempted, is groundless and untenable. 

It requires no profound thought to perceive that the 
line drawn between Phenomena as the field of knowledge 
and Noumena as the sphere of thought only, is not so 
clear and distinct as Kant maintains. If we accept this 
distinction, then the realm of knowledge becomes too 
limited. According to Kant, knowledge is the product 
of the union of two elements — the matter of sense and 
the form of thought. “ The understanding cannot see, 
the senses cannot think. By their union only can know- 
ledge be produced.” In other words, knowledge is nothing 
else than sensations brought under the relating activity of 
the mind. 

Now it is obvious that, if this definition of knowledge 
is accepted, the “ Critique of Pure Reason itself is ex- 
cluded from the realm . of knowledge. Why ? Because 
the “ Critique ” professes to be an investigation of the 
conditions of knowledge; the objects which it investi- 
gates are those conditions which precede knowledge, and 
make it possible. It follows that the objects with which 
the “ Critique ” deals are not knowledge in the Kantian 
sense, but the conditions of knowledge. If so, the ‘ Criti- 
que” is not itself knowledge and the distinction which 
it makes between Phenomena and Noumena is not real. 

If, on the other hand, we admit that the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason ” is knowledge, then our knowledge is not 
limited to phenomena only ; for we have then a know- 
ledge of the subjective conditions which make the know- 
ledge of the phenomena possible. But this knowledge of 
the subjective conditions of phenomena is transcendental 
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knowledge and is fro he distinguished from empirical- 
knowledge. If this is granted, then our knowledge is not 
confined within the bounds which the “ Critique ” lias set ; 
it transcends the sphere of Phenomena. If follows that 
the distinction between Phenomena and Noumena, the 
knowabie and th<* thinkable, is no longer strictly observed, 
but practically abandoned. And, if this distinction is 
untenable and given up, then we are justified in inferring 
that Kant’s mediating attempt between Idealism and 
Realism is unsuccessful (K . Fischer : A Critique of Kant, 
p. 134). 

Prof. Bowne aptly says : “ Kant’s philosophy could 
not stay where it stopped, but either the realistic or the 
idealistic factor must be given up. Kant himself certainly 
thought it possible to retain both, but he combined them 
so unfortunately that while one cannot become a Kantian 
without being a realist, one cannot remain a Kantian and 
retain realism ” (Bowne’s Metaphysics, New York, 1882, 
p. 483). 

The course of the post-Kantian speculation proves the 
truth of this statement. The idealistic aspect of the 
Kantian philosophy was developed by Fichte, Sehelling, 
and Hegel ; the realistic aspect of it was developed by 
Berbart and his school. 

Hence, f shall conclude this investigation with the 
sagacious remark of Jacobi : “ without the supposition of 
the “ thing-in-itself " 1 cannot enter into the Kantian 
system, but with that supposition T cannot remain there ” 
(Jacobi, werkc, Vol. II, p. 304). 
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The Zodiac and Year= Beginnings 


BY 

H. Bruce Hannah 

;■ I 

In Ills fascinating iittie work The Orion, in the course 
of a discussion on the terminological change from “Deva- 
yana ” and “ Pitriyana ” to “ Uttarayana ” and “ Dakshina- 
yana,” after quoting from the Shatcipatha Brahmana 
(II. 1. 3. 1-3) to the following effect : — 

“ Vasanta, Grishina and Varsha are the seasons of the Devas, 
Sharad, Heraanta and Shishira those of the Pitris, the increasing fort- 
night is of the Devas, the decreasing one of the Pitris: the day is of 
the Devas, the night of the Pitris : again the first part of the day is 

of the Devas, the latter of the Pitris When he (the Sun) 

turns to the north, he is amongst the Devas and protects them ; 
when he turns to the south he is amongst the Pitris and protects 
them,” 

and after referring to the fact that the seasons in Central 
Asia, where the Aryas dwelt before they entered India, 
differ from the seasons in India — e. g., the Barsat ( Var- 
sha), or Rains, commence about the time of the Summer 
Solstice, whereas in Central Asia they commence about 
the time of the Autumnal Equinox — the late Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak states that we must therefore hold that 
“ Devayana,” in those earlier Central Asian days, extend- 
ed over the six months of the year which comprised the 
three seasons Vasanta (Spring), Grishina (Summer), 
and Varsha (Rains), i.e., from the Yernal to the Autumnal 
14 . 
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Equinox } and he proceeds to say that this shows that 
the “ oldest, order of the seasons ” (which he thus apparent- 
ly associates with Central Asia) did not place the com- 
mencement of Varsha at the Summer Solstice, hut at the 
Autumnal Equinox. Then Mr. Tilak goes on thus — 

“ The Winter Solstice, according to this order, falls in the middle 
of Hemanta. In the modern astronomical works, the Winter Solstice 
is, however, placed at. the end and not in the middle of Hemanta, while 
the Vernal Equinox is said to fall in the middle of Vasanta. When 
the Vedie Ary as became settled in India, such a change in the old 
order of seasons was necessary to make to them correspond with the 
real aspect of nature. But it is difficult to determine exactly when 
this change was made.” 

Here, of course, Mr. Tilak does not say precisely what 
he means. It was not the order of the seasons that was 
changed. It was the seasonal diffemmea in Central 
Asia and in India, experienced by the migrating Aryas, 
which necessitated in India some corresponding re- 
arrangement of the Calendar. 

“ The old order of seasons given in the passage above quoted , 
however, clearly states that Vasanta in old days commenced with the 
Vernal Equinox. We can now understand why Vasanta has been 
spoken of as the first season, and why the Nakshatras have been 
divided into two groups called the Deva Nakshatras and the Yama 
Nakshatras.” 

Further on we are told that — 

“ In the absence of anything to the contrary we might therefore 
take it as established that in the early Vedie days the year began when 
the sun was in the Vernal Equinox ; and as the sun then passed from 
the south to the north of the equator, it was also the commencement 
of his northern passage. In other words, the Uttarayana (if such a 
word was then used), Vasanta, the year, and the Sntrm all commenced 
together at the Vernal Equinox. The Autumnal Equinox which came 
after the Rains was the central day of the year j and the latter half of 
the year was named the Pitriyana, or what wo would now call the 
Dakshinaya-na. It is difficult to definitely ascertain the time when 
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the commencement of the year was changed from the Vernal Equi- 
nox to the Winter Solstice. But the change must have been intro- 
duced long before the Vernal Equinox was in the Krittikas, and when 
this change was made Uttar ay ana must have gradually come to denote 
the first half of the new year, i.e., the period from the Winter to the 

Summer Solstice After a certain period the 

beginning of the year was changed to the Winter Solstice, and it was 
some time after this change was made that the words Vttarayana and 
Dakshinayana came to be used to denote the Solstitial divisions of the 
year. But Devayana and Pitriyana could not be at once divested of 
the ideas which had already become associated with them. Thus 
while new feasts and sacrifices came to be regulated according to 
Uttar ay ana and Dakshinayana, Devayana and Pitriyana with all the 
associated ideas continued to exist by the side of the new system, 
until they became either gradually assimilated with the new system 
or the priests reconciled the new and the old systems by allowing op- 
tion to individuals to follow whichever they deemed best” (pp. 24-27). 

What we are specially interested in just now, is not Mr. 
Tilak’s argument on the subject of “Devayana” and 
“Uttarayana” — except in so far as that may assist us in 
the prosecution of our present investigations — but what 
he says regarding the Calendar Year ; as beginning in 
early Yedic times, and perchance originally, when the 
Sun, at Terrestrial V asanta, or Spring, was in the Celes- 
tial Vernal Equinox ; and as having been changed later 
on in India, at some not definitely ascertainable time — 
which, however, long preceded the date, say B. C. 1891, 
when the Vernal Equinox lay in the beginning of the 
Krittikas — to the Winter Solstice. 

There seems to he no doubt at all that the Vedic 
Indians did, from an early point in their career, commence 
the year calendrically at the Winter Solstice, calling 
that half of the year which extends from the Winter 
Solstice to the Summer Solstice Vttarayana , and the 
other half, from the Summer Solstice to the Winter 
Solstice, Dakshinayana. But they also seem clearly 
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to have retained the memory of an age when the Nak- 
shatras were regarded quite otherwise, i. <?., were divided 
into two great equal groups, one of which began at the 
Vernal Equinox, and was called jDemyana, being the 
Deva Nakshatras, extending to Vishnvan, or the central 
day of the year at the Autumnal Equinox, while the other 
began from Vislmvan, extending to the Vernal Equinox, 
and was called Piiriymia, or the group of the Yama 
Nakshatras. 

But does this really support Mr. Tilak’s suggestion 
that there was once a time, long before the Krittika 
period, when the Vedie Indians, or their ancestors in Cent- 
ral Asia, or elsewhere, regarded the year as beginning 
calendrically when the sun was in the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox — hence at Terrestrial Vasanta, in the Spring ? 

It is by no means only in the sacred books of India 
that we find traces of a belief in such an original, or at 
least old-time, ealendrieal beginning of the year. It is 
very generally held now, and indeed has been a tenet 
of most civilised nations ever since at least the date of 
the Council of Nice (A. I) 325), which according to 
William Oxley, apart from its aspects as a historical 
actuality, was, in its true inwardness, really “ a contro- 
versy relating to the Sun-God under the form of Arids 
(the Ram or Lamb),” and resolves itself “ into a descrip- 
tive personified account of a conjunction of planets 
about the time of the nativity of Christ, and the definite 
fixing of the first point of Aries, as a basic point in 
time in history ; and which point is used in astronomical 
science to this day ” (Egypt : The Land of Wonders, 

pp. 92, 286). 

Also, the writers of The Perfect Way, speaking of 
the Zodiacal sign Arigs, state that “ this latter sign has 
survived in Christian symbolism because Arigs is always 
t he first Zodiacal hieroglyph, and thus the permanent 
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emblem of the one eternal year or great sun-cycle ” 
{Appendix III). Here we may remark that many pro- 
found and interesting observations are to be found in this 
wonderful book on the subject of the Zodiac, which, ac- 
cording to the writers, is simply the first and most stu- 
pendous of Bibles, apparently pictoriallv representing 
the career of the physical sun in the heavens, and so 
recording the wonders of the Macrocosm, but esoteri- 
cally also revealing the eternal verities in the spiritual 
experience of the individual soul. It represents the 
universal drama of these living and eternal verities, as 
it is ceaselessly being enacted in the soul of every child 
of God. It is the inner psychic history of all huma- 
nity — in short, “the Words of God traced on the plani- 
sphere by the finger of God, and first expressed in intelli- 
gible hieroglyphs by the men of the ‘ Age of Saturn,’ 
who knew the truth, and held the Key of the Mysteries ” 
(Lect. II, § 40). And so the Zodiac is assoeiable with, 
nay, is a mirror of the Microcosm. 

In Lect. VI, § 41, in further allusion to the signs or 
hieroglyphs j ust mentioned, we are told that, “so far from 
being ascribed to Man because written in the Zodiac, they 
were written in the Zodiac because recognised as occur- 
ring in humanity.” Hence, of the Zodiacal planisphere 
thus regarded as a picture-bible, we learn finally that 
“ the images embodied in it have controlled the expres- 
sion of all written Kevelation.” 

Of course, such a statement as that regarding the 
origin of the Zodiac in the 4 Age of Saturn ’ — made 
apparently on the authority of the writers of The JPerfect 
Way themselves — will meet with various degrees of 
acceptance, according to the mentality of the reader. 
Some, no doubt, will even put it smilingly aside. This, 
at least, however, may be said. Many millenniums must 
have elapsed before even the most highly developed 
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representatives of evolving' humanity could have attained 
to such a degree of interior illumination as is implied 
in the conceptions hinted at in the above description of 
the Zodiacal planisphere as a mirror of the struggling 
human soul. Pondering, therefore, over this obvious 
fact, what sort of idea does it not necessarily give us of 
the immense antiquity ol ! Man — even spiritually develop- 
ing' Man — not so much since, as before, the epoch when 
the Zodiac with its wonderful hieroglyphs was first 
invented ? 

It is commonly held that the ancient Greeks derived 
their knowledge of the Zodiac from their contempora- 
ries, the Egyptians. To a great extent this is true : 
though we must not forget that the “ Egyptians ” were 
not the same ethnos as the still more ancient Itomiu. 
They were the very mixed inhabitants of the Delta, in 
the ages that succeeded the tremendous epoch when the 
older Itomiu were destroyed as a nation, uprooted from 
their ancient homos along the Nile, and deported whole- 
sale to distant countries. These Egyptians of the Delta 
were, moreover, largely Hellenized. At the same time, 
this Hellenization of the Delta began before the tragic 
destruction of the Romiu ; and was itself preceded by 
cultural influences emanating from the Mykansean and 
other (shall we say Hanivuan ?) predecessors of the 
Greeks in the lands eventually known as Greece, 

In this connection, however, it is necessary to make 
certain further observations. Greece, as now historically 
known to us, was only a wondrously beautiful redinte- 
gration of the shattered and scattered ethnic, political, 
economic, and cultural elements of a much vaster, and 
at least equally if not more beautiful and cultured world 
along the northern bounds of the Mediterranean Sea, 
that had been utterly and dramatically smashed up 
about B.C. 1197^—110 1. by Meren-Ptah of the 19th 
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Romk; Dynasty and Raineses III of the 20th Dynasty. 
I am not very sure that these great and momentous 
facts — the vastness, beauty, and lofty culture of the Old 
Mediterranean Civilisation that preceded the epiphany of 
Hellas, and indeed out of whose cUhris, or well-churned 
waters of affliction, Greece in due time arose, like 
Aphrodite emerging from the Ocean-Foam — have yet been 
sufficiently grasped and realised, even in circles that con- 
sider themselves well-informed. It is therefore with parti- 
cular pleasure that I welcome the present opportunity 
of inviting special attention to them, and of extracting 
from them such assistance as they afford to the enquiry 
that we now have in hand. 

This pre-Hellenic Civilisation that had flourished in 
the Old Mediterranean World was an incalculably ancient 
phenomenon of the remoter Past. As sketchily referred 
to in my recent Lectures ou my forthcoming book Culture 
and Kultur Race- Origins, it began, so far as we can 
rationally suppose, iu that unimaginably dim and distant 
era when what I have called the Great Central Zone, 
stretching from Atlas and the Pyrenees in the West to 
say the Zagros and North Arabia in the East, and lying 
between say Latitudes 30 degrees and 45 degrees North, 
was inhabited during many succeeding centuries exclu- 
sively by that Dark- White group of humanity which I 
have ventured to distinguish by the name of the Melano- 
Leukochroi. So remote were these days that we can 
hardly go wrong if, admittedly on the wings of Fancy, 
we connect them with the Age associated in so-called 
Greek Mythology with the hoary old name of Ouranos. 

Then followed the Civilisation of the people I have 
called the Rhodo-Leukochroi, or “ Rosy Blonds ” — doubt- 
less not of such great duration : nevertheless for us 
incalculably long — which may possibly have commenced 
in what is known as the Saturnian Age, but which, for 
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the most part, is connected with the Age associated in 
Mythology with the majestic name of Zeus. 

If, now, we try to define the dominant characteristics 
which distinguished these two great types of Civilisation 
respectively, and which more or less clearly differentiated 
the one from the other, there can be little doubt that, in 
the course of the general and continuous evolution of 
humanity at large, the development of the Melano* 
Leukochroi during the 0 uranian Era proceeded normally 
on what we may call emotional lines, with sporadic efforts 
in the more highly cultured circles of society to function 
in that division of the mental plane which is more parti- 
cularly assoeiable with the intellect : while, during the 
succeeding Saturnian and Zeus Eras, the development of 
the superior Rhodo-Leukoehroi proceeded normally on 
intellectual lines, with an abnormal groping out, amongst 
some of the more advanced souls, after that loftier and 
subtler division of the same mental plane which is more 
particularly assoeiable with the mimfion. 

Envisaging these two great Eras from the standpoint 
of Religion — i.e,, the sphere wherein Man strives to 
cultivate those still liner faculties which enable him to 
function in the realm of awftsistent reality, i.e., of the 
eternal verities, and so to transmute every th ing of an objec- 
tive nature into subjective conditions, in order that it may 
become pabulum of the sort that he can assimilate spiritu- 
ally, i.e., substantially, vitally, and dynamically — we find, 
in connection with the conception of God, as the Supreme 
Unity in whom all Differences at once subsist, consist, 
and disappear ; and whose ineffably mysterious struggle 
to regain, as it were, his own Divine Self-Consciousness 
amid the conditions and limitations of Time, Space, and 
Causality wherewith he eternally, and, as an act of sub- 
lime self-sacrifice, voluntarily buries and conceals it for 
the purposes of what is commonly called Creation (the 
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production of the World of mere ..Existence, as distinct 
from (Subsistence), is mirrored, or shadowed forth, not 
only in the whole stupendous and everlasting process of 
kosmic Involution and Evolution, hut in the more per- 
sonal and intimate drama of the individual human soul, 
as depicted in the Zodiac, when interpreted from the 
Microcosmic point of view above referred to, and indeed 
in all Religious Cults as, in their original and perfect 
forms, gropings, more or less, after that ideal ; we find, 
I say, that in 0 uranian times — the times when Man’s 
emotional nature sought general expression in a tendency 
to regard the Forces of Nature (chiefly of Creation and 
Reproduction, but eventually also of Preservation and 
Sustenance) as objects of worship — throughout the 
Great Central Zone, but especially throughout the Medi- 
terranean World, the dominant Divine Name was what 
we may conveniently and provisionally call El, in all its 
formal variants, ultimately expressed under guises such 
as the familiar Al, Ilu, Ra, La, and so forth : while, in 
the succeeding Ages of Saturn and Zeus (connected, as 
I suggest, with the political and territorial name of 
Rhodochroia), the dominant Divine Name, throughout 
the same vast area, was what we may provisionally call 
lo, in all its formal variants, masculine and feminine — 
Zeus-Pater, Jupiter Dione, Juno, and the like — -though, 
like older scripts showing through a palimpsest, the more 
ancient Divine Names, in some form or other, still conti- 
nued, as they continue to this day, to remain in evidence, 
in their own special areas of development and characteri- 
sation. 

Needless to say, as formally and functionally expressed 
in the material and other objective manifestations of the 
cultures flourishing throughout the above-mentioned Great 
Central Zone during both the remoter 0 uranian Era and 
the Era of Saturn and Zeus, and in their many more or less 
15 
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complex related ceremonies and practices — some gorgeous 
and impressive, many beautiful and refined, lmt others 
undoubtedly gross, cruel, and revolting — these two great 
Religious Cults were the natural and necessary products 
of the countless influences, more or less subtle and in- 
direct, of the dominant characteristics, whether emotional, 
intellectual, intuitional, or spiritual, which, in different 
areas and in different periods, wore specially distinctive 
of each, as above noticed. 

Here it may be parenthetically mentioned, that the 
wonderful and renowned Civilisation of the Romift in 
Khem was a phenomenon entirely unique and mi generis. 
With respect to the rest of the Old Mediterranean World, 
in the days both of the ancient Rhodo-Leukoehroi, or 
“Rosy Blonds,” and the still more ancient Melano- Leuko- 
cliroi, or “ Dark-Whites,” Khem, the country, was geo- 
graphically isolated. In its origins, her peculiar form of 
Civilisation was rooted in the mighty old Civilisation that, 
as above stated, flourished for unnumbered centuries 
throughout- the Great Central Zone in the unimaginably 
distant days of the Melano- Leukochroi. Similarly, her 
peculiar Religion was rooted in the hoary old Cult that 
flourished over the same area throughout the same old 
Ouranian Era. Hence, as springing up on the banks of the 
Nile, this old Romic Civilisation and Religion were special 
and localised expressions, side-developments or by-products, 
of that remote and nebulous Era. Nay, politically, reli- 
giously, economically, and in every conceivable respect, 
Khem out-lived the venerable source from which she had 
derived her existence. She was a spectator - -tensely 
interested, we may he sure — of the closing phases of that 
marvellous old regime , — the passing away of the beclouded 
but golden glories of the Melano- Leukoehroi. All through 
the immediately succeeding centuries (hut how many 
they were, who now can tell ?), enthroned upon the Nile, 
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she watched from afar the refulgent career of its still 
more brilliant and progressive successor — the Era of 
Saturn and Zeus — the glittering and strenuous Age of the 
illustrious “ Rosy-Blonds ” — as it rose steadily into being, 
attained its zenith of splendour, beauty, and power, and 
finally vanished under a veritable cataclysm of dramatic 
political, social, and even physical upheavals, subsidences, 
and disintegrations. But, before that tragic and momen- 
tous denouement took place, she herself, as the result of 
multitudinous influences, ceaselessly pouring in upon her 
for countless centuries from her new environment in the 
outside world, had become radically metamorphosed, both 
ethnically and culturally. Nay, not only did she live to 
see the commencement, culmination, decline, and fall of 
that so-called Minoan Civilisation whose maritime empire, 
centring in Krete, fell heir to the power and glories, even 
to many of the traditions, of imperial old Rhodochroia, 
but, after utterly destroying the succeeding Aegean 
World, as it is styled, and witnessing the birth and 
subsequent career of Hellas — not to speak of what she 
knew of Rome and the Eastern World, both Cultured and 
Kultured — she was actually still flourishing in otium cum 
dignitate up till as late as the 6th century B.C ! 

In Romic, as in many other ancient languages, and 
even modern languages with an ancient, or rather unde- 
veloped, basis, l and r were always interchangeable. Hence,- 
the original etymonic form of the well-known Divine 
Name Ra was probably La, or at least admissibly also La. 
I have alluded above to the Drama of the Human Soul, 
the Life-History of the Divine Man, as esoterically 
recorded in the hieroglyphs of the Zodiacal planisphere. 
In this connection the careers of certain individuals have 
from time to time been particularly prominent in the past, 
and have given rise to what are generally designated 
Solar Myths— i.e., a unique class of legends concerning 
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specific experiences, almost invariably of the same common 
nature, invariably undergone in the same common se- 
quence, and all clustering round the names of the indivi- 
duals' just mentioned. Say the writers of The Perfect 


“ The soul is as a spiritual sun, eorrosponding in all things with the 
solar orb. Wherefore all they who, by virtue of their constituting 
for men a full manifestation of the powers of the soul, have been to 
them as a redeeming sun— have been designated sun-gods, and 
invested with careers corresponding to the apparent annual course of 
the sum Between the phenomena of this course and the actual 
history of the perfected soul is an exact correspondence, requiring 
for its recognition but due knowledge of both. And it is because the 
soul's history is one, and this a history corresponding with the sun's, 
that all those who have earned of their fellows the supreme title of 
Saviour of man, have been invested with it, and represented as 
having exhibited the same phenomena in their own lives. Thus 
the history ascribed alike to Osiris, Zoroaster, Krishna, Mithras, 
Pythagoras, Buddha, and Jesus, has not, as sciolists vainly imagine, 
been plagiarised in one case from another, or borrowed from some 
common source in itself unreal ; but it has been lived, spiritually, by 
the men themselves indicated by those names. And, being the 
history of the soul of the Man Regenerate, it corresponds to that of 
the sun — the vitalising centra of the physical system— and has 
accordingly boon described in terms derived from the solar phenomena, 
as indicated in the zodiacal planisphere. Thus the soul J s history is 
written in the stars; and the heavens are her chronicles, and tell the 
glory at once of her and of trod ” (Loot. II, § 46), 

For instance, of all or nearly all the individuals above- 
named, and, in addition, many Pagan deities, such as 
Apollo or Dionysus among the Greeks, Hercules among 
the Romans, Adonis and Attis in Syria and Phrygia, Baal 
and Astarte among the Babylonians, and so forth, it was 
more or less said and believed that— 

“ (•) they wore bom on or very near our Christmas Day. 

(8) They were bom of a Virgin-Mother. 

(3) And in a Cave or Underground Chamber. 
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(4) They led a life of toil for mankind. 

(5) And were called by the names of Light-bri tiger, Healer Mediator, 

Saviour, Deliverer. 

(6) They were however vanquished by the Powers of Darkness. 

(7) And descended into Hell or the Underworld. 

(8) They rose again from the dead, and became the pioneers of 

mankind to the Heavenly world, 

(9) They founded Communions of Saints, and Churches into which 

disciples were received by Baptism. 

(10) And they were commemorated by Eucharistic meals.” 

(Pagan and Christian Creeds, by Edward Carpenter, p. 21.) 

The same fact is thus elsewhere recorded — 

“ Tims, to take the leading items of Christian belief — the whole 
story of the Incarnation, the expectation of the Messiah, the announce- 
ment by the angel, the conception by the Virgin, the birth at 
midnight in a cave, the name of the immaculate mother, the appear- 
ance to shepherds of the celestial host, the visit of the Magi, the 
flight from the persecuting Herod, the slaughter of the innocents, 
the finding of the divine boy in the temple, the baptism, the fasting 
and trial in the wilderness, the conversion of the water into wine, 
and other like marvels, the triumphal entry into the holy city, the 
passion, the crucifixion, the resurrection, and the ascension, and much 
of the teaching ascribed to the Saviour — all these are variously 
attributed to Osiris, Mithras, laeehos, Zoroaster, Krishna, Buddha, 
and others, at dates long antecedent to the Christian era. And 
monuments and sculptures still exist, showing that the entire story 
of the Divine Man of the Gospels was, long before Moses, taught 
to communicants and celebrated in sacraments in numberless colleges 
of sacred mysteries ” ( The Perfect Way, Lect. I, pp. 26, 27). 

In ordinary course, before an idea can pass from its preli- 
minary inchoate and nebulous stage of original conception 
to that of actual birth In definite form, a considerable 
interval of gestation has to elapse; and this general rule 
must surely have come into operation with special force in 
the case of such a conception as that of the Divine Man 
as depicted in the hieroglyphs of the Zodiacal planisphere. 
As, slowly but surely, throughout the ages, humanity 
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ascended the spiral of development in evolution, until 
at last the divinity, hidden from all eternity within their 
lower nature, began to unfold and reveal itself in all its 
beauty and power to what must ever heretofore have 
appeared, as it appears, alas, to this day, an unapprecia- 
tive and even hostile environment, what countless genera- 
tions — all striving, according to their lights, to search 
after, if haply they might find, the spiritual treasure 
which, had they only known it, lay concealed within 
their own hearts — what countless generations, I say, must 
have succeeded each other upon the Earth ! Millions and 
millions of soul-wracked individuals, at some stage or 
other during say the remote and mighty old Ouranian 
Era, must have passed their lives groping vainly at 
first, but gradually with more and more hope of reward, 
after the countless fugitive fancies and mental will-o’-the- 
wisps that were destined, however slowly and imperceptibly, 
eventually to polarise into the gloriously definite though 
mystic conception enshrined in the Zodiac, as above in- 
dicated. Who, then, can estimate the length of the period 
that must assuredly have elapsed before the first individual 
appeared whose psychic interior was sufficiently illu- 
minated to enable him to realise the conception of the 
Divine Man in all, or anything like, iis fullness, and 
whose natural faculties were sufficiently developed to 
enable him to take those first steps which must have been 
necessary before the invention of the Zodiac, as a record 
of the Drama of the human Soul, could ever have become 
a fail accompli ? 

T have said that the dominant characteristic of the 
Civilisation that flourished during the Ouranian Era, when 
the Melano-Leukoohroic race were in exclusive possession 
of the territories comprised in the Great Central Zone, 
was its proclivity to function on the emotional plane. 
This is not necessarily a symptom of low development 
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in evolution, provided it is accompanied by a capacity 
to function also on the higher, e.g., the intellectual and 
intuitional, planes, or if the functioning is performed in a 
sphere or spheres other than the sphere of the lower 
nature. But there is every reason to suppose that, in the 
remote old Ouranian Era, at least during certain sub- 
periods of it, in certain local areas of the Great Central 
Zone, or amongst particular ethnic groups, development 
in evolution had not attained a very high level. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that, to a very great extent, It 
was an Age of unrestrained Nature-worships. In these, 
says Mr. Edward Carpenter — 

u there may be discerned three fairly independent streams of 
religious or quasi -religious enthusiasm : (I) that connected with he 
phenomena of the heavens, the movements of the Sun, planets and 
stars, and the awe and wonderment they excited ; (*:) that connected 
with the seasons and the very important matter of the growth of vege- 
tation and food on the Earth ; and (3) that connected with the mysteries 
of Sex and reproduction. It is obvious that these three streams would 
mingle and interfuse with each other a good deal ; but as far as they 
were separable the first would tend to create Solar heroes and Sun- 
myths ; the second Vegetation-gods and personifications of Nature 
and the earth- life ; while the third would throw its glamour over the 
other two and contribute to the projection of deities or daemons wor- 
shipped with all sorts of sexual and phallic rites. All three systems 
would of course have their special rites and times and ceremonies ; 
but, as I say, the rites and ceremonies of one system would rarely be 
found pure and unmixed with those belonging to the two others ” 
{Par; an and Christian Creeds , pp. 19, &0). 

We are now in a position to see how, even during this 
preliminary stage of Nature-worship, in the course of 
the mighty old Ouranian Era— probably during its later 
phases and after an incalculably long age of Moon- 
Worship— throughout the Great Central Zone there arose 
and flourished a vast and probably varied Cult of Sun- 
Worship, which, once sprung into being, entered upon a 
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course of continuous and elaborate development, to such 
an extent and in such a manner that even El, or what- 
ever its real etymonie form was — the name given to the 
Supreme Deity by the Melano-Leukochroi of Ouranian 
days throughout the Great Central Zone — and the in- 
numerable special and local variants and outgrowths from 
it which from time to time acquired a vogue more or less 
lasting and renowned, became invested more or less, and 
in some cases even completely, with the attributes of 
Sun-gods. To this source, for example, we shall probably 
have to repair, to discover the beginnings of Cults such 
as that eventually known as Trojan Apeilon — a form of 
Apollo, really going back for its origins to the Age of 
Nature- worship in its Sexual aspect, and as such deriving, 
perhaps through Ab-Alah-On (An, Aim, or Avert), or 
something similar, from Father On, or rather Father El, 
as originally identical with On, the old Ouranian god of 
Reproduction ; that of Baal, or Bel — originally nothing 
but Ab (i.e., Father) lift, or El ; that of Grecian Apollo — 
originally Ab- Helios, or Ab-Elios ; and so forth. Over- 
flowing into earliest Khem, the same archaic Sun-Cult 
of Ouranian El appears on the isolated banks of old 
Nile, amongst the primitive Romiu, as La, which, in that 
then Melano-Leukochroic land, I take to have been the 
etymonie, or at least an admissibly alternative, form of 
that familiar form Ra which is more commonly associated 
(at least as usually rendered) with the history of later 
Tomeri. Nay, to this same old Ouranian fountain-head 
El, La, or Ra, as invested with the attributes of a Sun-god, 
I think we must even resort for a solution of the problem 
of the origin of the Cult of Mitra, or Mithras. In asso- 
ciation with other Divine Names, one of which is actually 
Varuna (either, like Ouranos itself, or the etymon of 
both, Solar, or Lunar, or perhaps Luno-Solar, in its 
associations), we find it solidly established, circa the 15th 
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century B.C., in Mitanni, the “ Country ” of the “ Mits,” 
or ancestors of the later Madai, Matai, Medi, or Medes : 
for, if we analyse the word Mitra, we find that, in its two 
component parts, Mit and Ra, it reveals itself as nothing 
more or less than the Sun-God El, La, or Ra, as wor- 
shipped up to the 15th century B.C. by the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Tiiranian ethnos then known to the Romiu as the Mitan- 
nians or Mits, i.e., as the subjects of the highly cultured 
and considerably powerful State whose territories lay 
within the great bend of the Euphrates, on its eastern side. 

Now, if there is one conclusion more than another 
which impresses itself upon our minds with the force of 
conviction, during and after a study of these wonder- 
ful old Sun-Cults, and perhaps more especially this 
intensely interesting Cult of Mithraism, it is this ; that we 
must resolutely steel ourselves to a drastic and immediate 
revision of our ingrained conventional ideas on the 
subject of the origins of Christianity, the relative merits 
of the Cult that now passes under that name, and what, 
with a superior smile, Christendom still rather con- 
temptuously, or at any rate patronisingly, calls Paganism 
— which it affects to contrast with itself, much after 
the manner in which Muslims contrast the so-called 
“Times of Ignorance” with the days of Islam — and the 
well-nigh incalculable spiritual debt which Christianity, 
whether properly conceived, i.e., as originally promulgated 
in all its pristine simplicity and purity, or as the extra- 
ordinarily materialistic and self-centred system of faith 
and practice into which it has actually degenerated, owes 
to the really ineffably profound and beautiful teachings 
of Pagan Pantheism — especially as enshrined in the still 
greatly unappreciated, and possibly little understood, 
mysteries of Mithraism. 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with the 
specific subject into which we are now enquiring — the 
16 
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Zodiac and Year- Beginnings ? Indeed, it is all very much 
to the point ; and at last we are coming to that point. 
We see now that — just as genus Homo did not origi- 
nate exclusively in any one isolated local area, country, 
or even continent, but, like the grass, in apparently 
general spontaneity and independence, ubiquitously all 
over the Earth — so as regards the remotely ancient and 
once all-dominant Cult of Sun-worship, its origins, if not 
in fact world-wide, are certainly to be sought for, not in 
Khem alone, and not in any other local area, country, or 
even continent alone, hut at least throughout the whole 
vast stretch of the Great Central Zone above -referred to, 
and of which the territories inhabited by the ancient 
Romiu formed only a part. Moreover, on the northern 
side of the “ Great Green Sea,” or Mediterranean, the 
territories of the race or races whose once wonderful 
political constitution and whose undoubtedly great ami 
almost peerlessly beautiful Civilisation were completely 
smashed up and scattered in the 12th century B.C. by 
Meren-Ptah and Raineses III — later Hellas, like a lovely 
dream, like Aphrodite emerging from the Ocean-Foam, 
or like the Phoenix rising into life again from its own 
dead ashes, having merely been an emanation from, and 
a re-gathering, re -construction, and re-organisation of, the 
debris resulting from that stupendous and portentous 
debacle — these “European” territories, which in part 
eventually became known again under the name of 
Greece, must have comprised at least a portion of the 
mighty area throughout which, as above explained, the 
hoary old Cult of Sun-worship once flourished as the 
dominant faith and philosophy, and wherein also, as we 
have seen, we must search for its earliest beginnings. 
Hence it follows as a reasonable conclusion that there 
also we must expect to find an original, and not merely 
a derivative, knowledge of the Zodiac and all that it 
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was supposed to signify from an esoteric as well as an 
exoteric point of view. 

Therefore, to say shortly that the Greeks acquired 
their knowledge of the Zodiac from the Egyptians or 
the Romiu, is to give a wholly inaccurate and unfair 
presentation of the full and true facts of the case. Quite 
possibly, nay, quite probably, if not from their own 
traditions, at any rate from the multitudinous and com- 
plex traditions which they had inherited from their 
Rhodo -Leukochroic and other predecessors, the early 
Greeks were independently and intimately acquainted 
with the famous planisphere and all that it is supposed 
to represent. A recognition of this, however, by no 
means implies that, from an astro- theological point of 
view, early Greek Culture was in no way indebted to the 
Egyptians and Romiu. It certainly toas indebted to 
them, and not alone from the standpoint just referred to. 
But, between the two regions — Hanivu-descended Hellas 
and Khem — and the two Civilisations — that of the an- 
cient Rhodo-Leukochroi and the later Greeks, and that 
of the ancient Romiu and the later Egyptians — accounts 
had doubtless for untold centuries been mutual : and 
to-day it is probably impossible to say in whose 
favour, on this side or on that, the final balance, or 
even the floating balance for the time being in the past, 
really lay. 

And now we can take another step forward. We 
have seen that, while the Vedie Indians, in their sacred 
books, had records which pointed to a time when, 
amongst their Aryan or perchance pre- Aryan ancestors 
outside of India, the calendrical opening of the year was 
possibly associated with Vasanta, or Spring, when the 
sun was apparently lying in the Celestial Yernal Equi- 
nox, yet, as a matter of demonstrable fact, when actually 
dwelling in India (perchance more definitely in the 
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regions once known as Brahma- rsi-desa) , the Vedic 
C£ Aryas ” themselves in practice recognised the year, the 
Satras, and Uttar ay ana (dubiously also the more ancient 
but still vaguely remembered Devayana ), as all in 
common beginning, not in Vasanta , but some time in 
Hemanta, when the sun appeared to be lying in the 
Celestial Winter Solstice— hence some time in the course 
of that moiety of the sun’s annual path which their 
descendants or cultural heirs are now more wont to 
speak of as Dakshinayana. Further : if reference be 
made to my recent Lectures on Culture and Knltur Race- 
Origins, alluded to supra, a brief statement of the facts 
and arguments will be found on which I base my theory 
that, during some indefinite period about the time of the 
final pralaya of ancient Mediterranean “ Rhodochroia, ” 
a vast wave or succession of waves of Rosy-Blond migra- 
tion issued surgingly out of that once mighty old seat of 
glittering and beautiful power and culture, and rolled 
away into the Known and the Unknown in several 
different directions — there eventually to settle down more 
or less permanently, or at least long enough to bring to 
birth an entirely new world — ethnically, politically, 
culturally, and in every conceivable respect. One of 
these waves, or perhaps more than one, and possibly the 
biggest, went Eastward. Theretofore, as I pointed out, 
that East had known only four main types or species of 
humanity — in northern latitudes the Yellows, or Xantho- 
Tuxanians ; in central latitudes, but for the most part 
confined to what we would now call Western Asia, 
Eastern representatives of the Dark- Whites, or Melano- 
Leukochroi ; in southern latitudes the Blacks, or pure- 
Melanos ; and sporadically everywhere, but especially 
throughout the principal mountain-ranges, yet another 
'and unique ethnos — originally a cross or amalgamation 
between the Yellows and the Dark-Whites— who, under 
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various names, such as the Ivassi, the Kephs, the 
Tokhs, and the Wolf-Folk, have consistently, through- 
out recorded time, blazed a blood-stained way for 
themselves in such manner that, in every age and well- 
nigh in every country, their name has been regarded 
as a synonym for all that is false, cruel, mean, and in 
every way evil. The first three types of humanity may 
or may not have been civilised : but at least they were 
not barbarous — unless we except the very lowest repre- 
sentatives of the Blacks, who ( e.g ., as in India under 
the name of Nisadas) undoubtedly roamed the wilds of 
southern latitudes in the well-authenticated guise of 
unmitigated and repulsive savages. On the other hand 
the Kassi were frequently civilised, sometime highly so ; 
but even so — civilised or uncivilised — throughout the 
ages they have never, in any country, been innately 
anything but patently or latently barbarous. 

The point to be noticed is that in those days — i e., up 
to the epoch of the migrations just referred to — the East 
had known nothing whatever of Blond Humanity. With 
the advent, however, into that Blondless East, of the 
Rosy-Blond Rhodo-Leukoehroi, all this was changed. 
Entirely new race-stocks were brought to birth. An 
entirely new worlds— ethnically, politically, economically, 
socially, culturally, and in every imaginable way — 
polarised gradually, or, as it now seems to us moderns, 
sprang suddenly, into existence. 

Tracing the slow but steady and impressive progress 
eastwards of these pink-and- white, energetic, resourceful, 
and culture-laden adventurers, I showed how, in conse- 
quence of a vast amalgamation in upper Western Asia 
that was effected at a comparatively early stage of the 
migratory movement, between the migrating host on 
the one part and the local Turanians, or Yellows, of 
the other part, in the persons of the race whom I 
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designate the IHiodo-Leuko-Turanians (or shortly, the 
Rhodo-Turanians), the first great new sub-stock that- 
appeared in the then metamorphosing Orient makes its 
debut on the stage of history, in the regions stretching 
roughly between the Euphrates (perhaps even the llalys) 
on the west, and the southern end of the Caspian Sea 
on the east. The semi-Rosy-Blond, semi-Turanian in- 
habitants of the country east of Euphrates, that was 
known to the Romiu of the 18th dynasty, in say the 15th 
century B.C., under the name of Mitanni, were the 
final and concentrated expression of this great and interest- 
ing ethnos, as developed into maturity within their own 
original territorial cunabula, or area of racial characterisa- 
tion. Theirs was really the country upon which Abraham 
and the other elder Hebrew patriarchs are said to have 
looked back lovingly as their true domicile of origin, or 
home-land. It was the realm over which those other two 
Bible celebrities, Tidal King of Nations in the 20th cen- 
tury B.C., and Cushan Rishathaim in the 15th century 
B.C., are recorded to have ruled. It is there that — in the 
names of its deities, Varuna, Mitra,Indra, and the Nasatyau, 
— we find our first evidence in support of the proposition 
that the stream of transmitted culture, in the guise of 
divine names such as these, moved from the Mediterra- 
nean West eastward, and not, as the old school of Sans- 
kritists and others would have us believe, from the Orient 
(especially the ancient Indian Orient) westward into the 
countries bordering upon the Old Mediterranean World, 
or comprised within it. It was a body of brilliant military 
adventurers, issuing out of early Rhodo-TurSnia, who — 
apparently on the formal invitation of the autochthons 
(really “ Semites ” belonging to the race of the so-called 
“ Black-Heads,” or “ 'Dark -Paces,” i.e., the stock of the 
aboriginal Eastern Melano- Leukochroi) then dwelling in 
that inter-riverine part of the Tigro-Euphrates Valleys 
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which was known to the more southern Sumerians as 
Agade, and later, in Babylonian, as Akkad, or the “ High- 
lands ” — made what seems to have been a perfectly peace- 
able entry into the country, took effective possession of it, 
introduced into it such of their own originallv Rhodoehroia- 
derived institutions, laws, ideals, and customs as they 
thought the “ Black-Heads” were capable of assimilating, 
gave it an efficient system of administration, took all such 
military steps as were necessary to protect it from its 
possible enemies — of whom the principal were probably 
the Kassite hill-peoples of Elam to the east — intermarried 
freely with its inhabitants, and in short so completely 
transformed and transmuted it and its denizens, politically, 
economically, ethnically, socially and culturally, that 
somewhere about the epoch B.C. 2050 (i.e., after a lapse 
of approximately 600 years from the time of their original 
advent), our eyes are dazzled by the rising phenomenon 
of Babylon — seat of a practically brand-new, unique, and 
astonishingly brilliant and, for a time, all-dominant 
ethnos, civilisation and empire. 

Meanwhile, away to the north, centring at first round 
a city called Asshur, but ultimately finding more perma- 
nent settlement in and around Nineveh, certain other 
ethnic elements — hitherto, and perhaps still, conven- 
tionally regarded as having belonged to the same “ Semi- 
tic ” stock as Orthodoxy persists in imagining the intruding 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian administrators and reformers of 
pre-Babylonian Agade, and the eventual artificially-com- 
pounded Babylonians themselves, to have belonged to — 
had been drawing together and growing up into an orga- 
nised community which eventually polarised into the 
State celebrated in history under the name of Assyria. 
In ray belief — which I hope some day to see generally 
accepted — the ethnic basis of this new member of the 
international family was not dominantly “Semitic”; 
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certainly not “ Semitic ” in the extraordinary sense in 
which conventional teaching presents the Amorites of 
northern Syria as having been “ Semitic and, except to 
a limited extent, not even of what I call Eastern Melano- 
Leukoehroic stock — but principally, or at least very 
largely, of Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian blood. Nay, not 
impossibly it may turn out that Assyrian ethnic 
origins are traceable, at least partially, to Mitannian 
sources. 

During the deceitfully radiant days of Amenhotep III 
(NimmQrlya), Grand Monarque of 18 th -dynasty Tomeri 
(B.C. 1372-1341), Mitanni was still a flourishing and 
influential Power, enjoying friendly intercourse with 
imperial old Khem. But, following hard on the collapse 
of the latter’s Syrian empire in the reign of Amenhotep IY, 
alias Akh-en-Aten, or Napkhuriya (B.C. 1341-1325 — 
when, as a factor in the general situation, Assyria, though 
not exactly in her infancy, was nevertheless only in her 
early youth), disaster overtook it (apparently from the 
Hittites and Assyrians), and, as a political entity, at least 
under its old name, and in the territories associated there- 
with, it vanished completely from the stage of history as 
hitherto conventionally depicted. What, then, became 
of the Mitannians, as an ethnos ? It is idle to try to 
find them, as has been suggested, in the comparatively 
petty little community of the Mannai (Minni), dwelling 
between and just south of Van and Urumiyeh in say B.C. 
734. They were a special creation of Tiglath-Pileser 
(Pulu). Rather must we conclude that, some time pro- 
bably in the 13th-12th centuries B.C., the Mitannians 
retired eastward into the territories lying on the other 
side of the Zagros range, and there initiated, or at least 
very largely contributed to, the rise and evolution of the 
Medic name, so prominent and even celebrated in the 
pages of conventional ancient history. 
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Now, though the Mitannians proper were quasi Rosy- 
Blonds of the Rhodo- Le uko - Turanian variety, they were 
not the whole of that important sub-stock. They were only 
its most highly developed representatives, its finest flower, 
its last and best and definitely localised expression, during 
the centuries which immediately preceded their final 
dissolution and evanishment in the 13th-12th centuries 
B.C. Beyond their specific and perhaps exclusive pale, 
throughout the region above referred to as stretching 
between the Euphrates, or perhaps the Halys, in the west 
and the southern end of the Caspian in the east, existed 
a population more scattered, probably less numerous, and 
certainly less culturally advanced, but belonging to the 
very same ethnic stock. Possibly in them we actually find 
the original Manda. In the earliest beginnings of Assyria 
(circa B.C. 1840-1700), the gravitating ethnic elements 
which eventually matured as that nation, constituted an 
outlying dependency of Babylon, being ruled by patesis, 
or priest-viceroys, appointed by her ; hut some 600 years 
afterwards, we find them developed into an individuated, 
co-ordinated, independent, and even aggressive political 
entity. In the days of their immaturity, the ethnic in- 
gredients aforesaid had probably been drawn from the 
circumambient, non-Mitannian (Can we call them the 
original Ma idian ?) representatives of the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanian race just alluded to. No doubt, however, they 
were also partially of Eastern Melano-Leukoehroic, or as 
we may say, “ Semitic,” extraction. At a much later date 
(13th-12th centuries B.C.), in the turmoil attendant on 
the fate that befell Mitanni, it is quite possible, nay, even 
probable, that their numerical strength and their quasi 
Rosy-Blond composition were considerably augmented by 
bodies of Mitannian fugitives, abandoning for ever the 
desolated territories of their fatally stricken home- 
land. Also I am persuaded — though, with our present 
17 
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inadequate data, it is difficult to substantiate the sugges- 
tion for those who insist on strict technical “proof” — 
that, in the eventual Assyrian body-ethnic, there was a 
considerable strain of barbarous Kassite blood. 

Now, the Rosy-Blonds who married into the wide- 
spread community of the autochthonous Nanthoehroi, 
or Yellows, of Turan : a in upper Western Asia, and so 
gave birth to this great new Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian sub- 
stock of which I have been speaking, were only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the mighty wave of 
migrant Rhodo-Leukochroi with whom they had issued 
out of the Old Mediterranean World and found their 
way into the Orient. After, by their unions with the 
local Turanians of that part of the world, they had 
severed themselves from the main mass of their migrat- 
ing kindred, that main mass, as I pointed out in my 
Lectures on Culture and Kultur Bace- Origins, proceeded 
upon their way eastward, and in due course they settled 
down finally in the more easterly “ highlands ” of Central 
Asia, and there acquired the name of the Airymians — 
their country becoming known as Airyavd-Vaeja, or 
the “ Airyanian Home-land.” Thus, as explained in my 
Lectures, they were an absolutely distinct and different 
race, not only from the historical Medes (who were not, 
like them, of the pure Rosy-Blond stock), but also from 
the Persians (who, as an individuated ethnos, had no 
Rhodo-Leukochroic blood in their veins at all, and 
even little or no Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian blood, but were 
in fact for the most part of barbarous Kephenian, i.e., 
Kassi e, descent) : and, of course, wherever they went, 
these fair-complexioned migrants took along with them 
those priceless treasures which had been their natural 
heritage in the now distant West, i.e., in their own wonder- 
ful home-land in the Old Mediterranean World (Rhodo- 
ohroia), and which they had carried thence in , the 
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momentous clay of their Exodus : — its mythologies, 
traditions, sciences, arts, dialects, astro-theology, exoteric 
and esoteric faiths, divine and other names, folk-songs, 
laws, institutions, customs, and culture generally ; though, 
as we have seen, the seeds of some of these possessions 
had already been sown by the way, e.g., in the soil of 
Mitanni, the Tigro-Euphrates Yalleys, and upper Western 
Asia generally. And if the main mass of the Airyanians 
thus took these flowers of cultural progress with them 
into the virgin East, much also of a somewhat similar 
nature blew across in the same direction during the 
days of the passage of the progenitors of the Northern 
Medes, or Sar-Maddi, from 18th-12th century Mitanni and 
its neighbourhood into the lovely wilderness-territories 
that awaited them and their further historical destinies 
on the eastern side of the Zagros. 

The eventual separation that took place between the 
Airyanians (afterwards distinctively so styled, in the 
better known form “ Iranians ”) and the Aryas (also 
afterwards distinctively so styled, though certain non- 
■ Aryan ethnoi called the Pduchalus ultimately appro- 
priated the name) ; the settlement of these Aryas for a 
time in the region now called Seistan ; and their migra- 
tion in alarm, circa B.C. 1151, to, and final re-settlement 
in, the riverain of ancient Snpta-Smdhavah — followed 
almost immediately by the non-Aryan Pdncha- Jonah, 
Pdncha- Manusya-Jatam, Pdncha- Krsti, or “Five Races/’ 
i.e., the Purus, Yadus, Tur-Yasas, Anus, and Druhvus ; I 
merely mention for the present. The time has not yet 
come to discuss that subject with the fullness which it 
demands. 

Rather let us revert to that very much earlier 
period — the epoch of the advent of the Western Rosy- 
Blonds into the partly Xanthochroic and partly Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroic Orient — when the foundations were 
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laid of that new ethnic sub-stock who, as we have seen, 
were really the common progenitors mainly of the 
historical Medes, and, to at least a considerable extent, 
of the historical Assyrians — not to speak of the contribu- 
tion they also made to the ethnic composition of the 
historical Babylonians proper. 

There is reason to believe that all this occurred some 
time daring, if not before, the Tauric Era ( Cir. Conv. B.C. 
4311 | — 2155f). The facts and arguments in this connec- 
tion have already in part appeared, and will still from time 
to time appear, iu the general course of our discussion, 
and therefore need not be specifically set forth here. 

Now, at last, we are beginning to come to grips with 
what, in this paper, we originally set out to investigate — 
the Zodiac and Year-Beginnings — some aspects of which 
have already been considered in my earlier papers on 
Ancient Romic Chronology , The Throne of Ptah, llomic 
Calendrical Beginnings , and Mends and the SdtMc 
Cycle. 

If it really be the fact that, not only racially, but in 
respect also of their several cultural heritages, the ancient 
Medes almost wholly, the ancient Assyrians to a great 
extent, and the Babylonians proper at least to some extent, 
were the joint heirs, or heirs in common, of one common 
precursor — the once widespread, civilised, and influential 
Bhodo*Leuko-Turanian sub-stock above-referred to ; and 
if the ethnic and cultural origins of that common pre- 
cursor are themselves traceable back, at least in great 
measure, to the dazzling and well-nigh supernal splendours 
of old Mediterranean Bhodoehroia; then if, amongst 
the surviving vestiges of these now vanished States and 
Civilisations — Media, A ssyria, Babylon — there be aught 
to enlighten us as to the angle of vision at which each 
regarded the subject say of astro-theology in general, 
and perchance that of the Zodiac and Year- Beginnings 
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in particular ; may we not reasonably expect, or at any 
rate hope, that in the data actually furnished by each, 
as discovered by the industry and genius of our archaeo- 
logists, past and present, there may be some obvious or 
inferable resemblance to, or liaison of some sort with, 
the data actually furnished by the others, and that these 
resemblances and liaisons may prove to be of such a 
nature as will enable us to arrive at some conclusion or * 
conclusions whereby an appreciable advance will have 
been achieved along the hitherto dim and delusion- 
haunted high-road and by-paths of our knowledge of 
Antiquity ? Happily, in the obscurer archives of Medio- 
logy, and Assyriology, we do, as a matter of fact, come 
across such a “ find.” 

Shortly stated, it is this : that certain Divine Emblems, 
representative of the gods Assliur and Ahura-Mazda 
respectively, and in vogue in late Assyrian and what we 
may call comparatively early Medic times, were strik- 
ingly similar, and, like the symbology of the Royal 
Standard of the same late Assyrian period, have obvious 
Zodiacal, and in particular Tauric, associations. Thus, 
in these respects, both — the Emblems and the Standard — 
refer back for their origins to anything between B.C. 
4)311! and B.C. 2155f — in other words, to what I 
call Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian times and conceptions. 

But the adequate discussion of this important subject 
demands a paper to itself. 
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BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

II. 

I now propose to deal more fully wifcli the archaeologi- 
cal “ find ” (or rather “ finds ”) to which I alluded at the 
end of my last paper. The credit for having first intelli- 
gently interpreted them is really due to the lion. Emme- 
line M. Blanket, authoress of Ancient Calendars and 
Consultations, 1903 ; hut, in this paper, it will be con- 
venient to present what I have to say on the subject in 
my own language, and from the point of view which, 
with reference to origins in general, I have taken up in 
all my lectures and writings. I make this acknowledg- 
ment the more gladly because, in the most striking way — 
to me as unexpected as welcome — the facts collected by 
Miss Plunket, and the hypotheses based thereon which she 
from time to time advances, in very great measure cor- 
roborate all that I have heretofore been urging. 

My first reference is to the Royal Standard of Sargon 
II, Sar of Assyria, circa B.C. 720-711, or conventionally 
B.C. 722-705. As depicted, we see the pole surmounted 
by a design, consisting of a circle superposed upon a jar, 
which again is superposed upon two heads, or rather two 
in one, which are representative partly of a bull and 
partly of a lion. At the top of the circle is the figure of 
Asslmr in the character of an archer. At the bottom of 
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the circle, placed in the mouth of the jar, are two lions’ 
heads, one looking right, and the other left, while, out 
of the mouth of each, issues what seems to be a stream 
of water. On these two streams, stand two hulls, one 
facing right, the other left. Prom near their rumps, 
about the centre of the circle, and proceeding upwards, 
past the figure of Asshur, on each side of it, are two sets 
of wavy lines — possibly water, hut markedly different 
from the water issuing from the lions’ heads. They may 
refer to the Milky Way. Underneath the lions’ heads, 
the water-jar, and the duplicated half-heads, is in each 
case a triple circlet, which may or may not possess some 
esoteric significance. At the head of the pole, just beneath 
the design, on opposite sides, are two plain rings. 

Obviously, this is all astronomic symbology, and 
Zodiacal at that. In Asshur, the archer, we see Sagit- 
tarius. In the bulls, Taurus. In the jar and streams of 
water, Aquarius. In the lions, Leo. And yet it is not 
all quite clear. If Taurus be right, ought we not to be 
given its direct opposite, Scorpio, and not Sagittarius? 
Or, if Sagittarius be right, should we not he given Gemini, 
and not Taurus ? The question, therefore, arises: Where, 
at the time supposed to be referred to in the symbology, 
was the Celestial Vernal Equinox ? In Taurus ? Or in 
omitted Gemini ? The introduction of Leo and Aquarius 
settles this point. In association with them, the period 
indicated must have been the Tauric Era. Then why 
bring in Sagittarius, and not Scorpio ? Miss Plunket ex- 
plains this difficulty. It arises from the fact that the 
Constellations, being really shapeless, are not sharply de- 
fined or definable, and accordingly do not exactly coincide 
with the Zodiacal Signs which are similarly named. 
Owing to this irregularity, the extreme western degrees of 
Sagittarius really tally, it seems, with the extreme eastern 
degrees of Taurus — instead of equating neatly, as in 
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theory we might expect them to do, with the extreme 
western degrees of Gemini. This appears to be quite 
reasonable, and may therefore be accepted as a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. I take it, then, that in the 
symbology of the Standard under notice, the reference 
is to the Tauric Era — circa Conv. B.C. 4311^-2155|. 
But Sargon’s day was very far removed from then. Some- 
thing, therefore, is surely wrong here — either in the re- 
ference to the Tauric Era, or in our conventional notions 
regarding the age in which Sargon II flourished ! But 
no : there is nothing wrong in either of these directions. 
I shall come back to this point later on. 

There is another Assyrian Standard, less elaborately 
reproduced, and somewhat different in its details from the 
Standard just commented upon — but from which, never- 
theless, similar conclusions may be drawn. Once more the 
design consists of a circle, with an archer-iigure within it, 
which doubtless represents Assliur as before. He stands on 
the back of a galloping bull ; and beneath this animal 
we again see what are apparently crude representations 
of the water-jar, the double griffin-heads, and the triple 
circlet. Possibly the galloping attitude of the bull 
signifies the swift passage, or approaching close, 
of the period recorded — perhaps pre-Assyrian. Also, 
attached to the head of the pole, just where the rings are 
in the Sargonic Standard, hang what appear to be tails — 
probably bulls’ tails. This Standard is to be found repro- 
duced in Monuments of Nineveh, Plate XXII, by Layard. 
One peculiarity in it invites attention. Instead of the 
two sets of wavy lines found in the first-mentioned Stan- 
dard, passing on either side of the archer, there is a 
simple straight bar or band, traversing the cirole on a 
level with, but behind, the loins of the archer. Again 
I suggest that this may be intended for the Milky 
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Next let us notice some of the resemblances that so 
strikingly subsist between the symbolical art of the As- 
syrians and that which is usually spoken of as Medo-Per- 
sian. Each had a Divine Emblem — commonly, I be- 
lieve, spoken of as the Feroher — depicting a winged, tailed 
and somewhat dove-like disc (solar in the case of Asshur), 
wherein is set the upper portion of the national deity — in 
the Assyrian Emblem, Asshur; in the Medo-Persian, 
Ahura-Mazda. In the latter, moreover, a large circle 
takes the place of the solar disc. It has streamers falling 
from it, right and left ; but in his hand Ahura holds a 
circlet — intended as an allusion to the asterism of the 
Southern Crown ( Corona Australis ), which, I understand, 
was represented by Claudius Ptolemaeus (circa A. D. 139- 
lfc'l) as belonging to the Constellation Sagittarius. It 
does, in fact, lie to the west of the latter, just below the 
archer’s outstretched arm. Of the Assyrian Emblem 
there are varieties. In one, the disc, as already noted, 
is an obvious representation of the sun; while, in his 
hand, just like Ahura, Asshur holds the circlet — Corona 
Australis. In a second, what Asshur stands in is 
a plain ring; while this time he is portrayed as an 
archer, thus referring to Sagittarius, In others, no 
divine figure at all appears within the circle or disc — 
the idea, no doubt, being there more abstract than 
concrete. 

Here, although there are no bulls, lions, or water-pots, 
the reference is obviously again to the Tauric Era: indeal, 
actually to its opening stage — a conclusion forced on us 
by considerations connected with the persistent inclusion, 
in many of these Emblems, of Asshur, or Ahura, in the 
character of an archer ; for the slightest allusion to Sagit- 
tarius necessarily points to the eastern or earlier degrees 
of Taurus. The period indicated, therefore, is clearly 
somewhere about B.C. 4311J. 

18 
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In Persepolis— ' the still somewhat mysterious capital of 
the Akhaimenidai — there is a wilderness of ruins, amidst 
which are to he found many specimens of supposedly 
Persian art. Many of these are symbolical, and astronomi- 
cal, and even — like the Standards and Emblems— carry 
our minds back to Tauric times. In this connection may 
be specially mentioned the well-known Combat du roi et du 
griffon, in which is depicted a colossal figure, perchance 
of Mithras, perchance of the Akhaimenian monarch, 
thrusting his sword into the vitals of a rampant and 
equally enormous monster, obviously representative of 
the four points of the Zodiac already alluded to — Leo, 
Taurus, Scorpio (instead of Sagittarius), and the Eagle 
(really the star Altair in Constellation Aquila) instead of 
Aquarius; also the huge man-headed winged bulls, guard- 
ing the Persepolitan palace gates ; also the magnificent 
rock-sculpturing at Persepolis, wherein Darius I is shown 
seated on his throne, upheld by the various nations who, 
either de faoto or in virtue of iUvhaimenian claims, were 
subjects of the Persian Crown, and which, at the top, 
displays the usual Divine Emblem, or Feroher, and, lower 
down, shows pillars moulded in divers esoteric fashions, 
including a group of 5 mysterious circlets; also the animal 
forms surmounting columns and entablatures at Susa 
(Shushan) — the heads and fore-parts, sometimes of horses 
(specially Persian), sometimes of bulls, and sometimes of 
griffins, much like those above noticed; also the famous 
Lion-frieze at Susa; and so forth. Finally, there is a 
Royal Seal, found at Susa by M. Dieulafoy: but — 
although it displays the Feroher — its symbology is so 
obviously Egyptian, that archaeologists have concluded 
that it could only have been adopted from Egypt after 
the conquest of that country by Kambujlyeh in B.C. 525. 
However, on these more distinctively Persian antiquities, 
I do not lay much stress, as, having, to a great extent, 
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been of Kephenian, i.e. } barbarous Kassite, descent, the 
Persians were not original thinkers, but only imitators 
and spoilers of the profound conceptions of contemporary 
or preceding cultui’e-nations. They are not really Persian 
art, but surviving specimens of old Medic and Assyrian 
art, modified by a culturally inferior race, to suit their 
own tastes and fancies; and it is merely as such that I 
mention them. 

Now, Sargon IPs regnal period was, at the very 
earliest, JB.C. 722. Assyria herself, in her origins, does 
not go back much beyond say B.O. 1800. Between that 
date and say some time in the 19th century B.C. , she cannot 
be described as having attained the status of an individua- 
ted body-politic. In the 20th century B.C. — about which 
time the Tauric Era had definitely ceased — she probably 
was not in existence in any traceable form. 

With regard to the Medes — i.e., the Northern Medes, 
as known to conventional history — though restless, ambi- 
tious, and aggressive in the days of Nineveh’s Fall under 
the sledge-hammer blows of the Sakhi in B.C. 628, 
they did not really attain to power till the epoch of the 
Fall of Babylon in B.C. 538. In the days of the Arardhan 
Revolt against Sargon II (B.C. 710-705), the Medes, 
though numerous, were not an orderly, well-cemented, and 
organised community. On the contrary, despite their descent 
on one side of their pedigree, they were centuries behind 
their Assyrian, Sakh-Gelothic, and Khaldisian neigh- 
bours in civilisation — and this as regards the arts and 
sciences not only of peace but also of war, and their 
affairs were in an exceedingly rudimentary and chao- 
tic state. Even as late as the reign of Esarhaddon of 
Assyria (B.C. 679-667), they did not form a compact 
and united nation, as is proved by the absence among 
them of national government. They were, in fact, in 
the clan-stage of society — but in the clan-stage only. 
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Nevertheless, their cultural and political inferiority was 
not of an essential kind. They were the children of mis- 
fortune — of a tragic and a cruel fate — having fallen from a 
previous estate which may even be described as exceedingly 
lofty. In short, their immediate progenitors had been none 
other than the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian inhabitants of 
that Euphratean State, long celebrated under the name of 
Mitanni, which was so completely wiped out of existence 
somewhere about the 13-12th centuries B.C. 

But the Mitannians were not the sole representatives 
of their race. Throughout the regions stretching from 
perhaps the Halys in the west to the southern end of 
the Caspian Sea in the east, there dwelt another great 
population belonging to the same wonderful stock — though 
not so highly civilised, a folk perhaps more or less nomadic, 
and perhaps also less numerous, but scattered and un- 
coordinated. As already suggested, these may have been 
the original Manila — perhaps the TTmman-Manda referred 
to in Babylonian texts. To them the very much later 
and much less multitudinous Zab-Mands, or Sah-Mands , 
or “ Nomads of the Zab ” — whose ethnic affinities are 
still undetermined — may or may not have been akin. In 
any case, I am not now referring to these Zab-Mands. 

Now, both of these great and ancient ethnoi— the highly 
civilised and settled Mitannians, and the outlying scattered 
and more undeveloped “ Manda ” — were simply different 
branches of one splendid and once dominant race, of 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian descent; having been the mighty 
product of a momentous amalgamation in upper Western 
Asia between its Turanian (*.<?., Xanthochroic) autochthons 
on the one part, and some of the Rhodo-Leukoehroic, 
or Rosy Blond, migrants then (some indefinite time 
before the opening of the Tauric Era) arriving in 
‘the Orient from their original western home-land 
in the old Mediterranean World. Where, exactly, in 
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that part of the world, this wondrous super-race of 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians established the Seat of their 
power and culture, who now can say ? Most probably 
it was in the territories which eventually developed 
into Mitanni — biblically referred to as Paddan-Aram, or 
Haran, with its city of Nakor (capital of Naharina?) — 
the beloved home-land of Abraham and the elder Hebrew 
patriarchs — in short, their real, traditional Holy Land, 
whence indeed originated all those vaguely glorious and 
intensely sacred memories which eventually, from say the 
13th century B.C., concentrated round the obscurely 
renowned name of “Israel’s” alleged ancestors — the royal, 
semi-deified, but very indefinitely recollected Hyksos. 

Wherever it was — say provisionally in Mitanni — there , 
in reality, was the great Distributing- Centre, outside 
Europe and Africa, whence issued into the Orient all 
those mighty but hitherto cloud-covered streams, whether 
of Racial Development or of Cultural Progress, which 
afterwards so magically transformed the East, and which 
the learned world has written and talked about so very 
much and so very inconclusively. Thence issued those 
“ fair-complexioned ” super-men who, some six centuries 
before the rise of Babylon, took old Agade in hand, and 
metamorphosed it completely, — ethnically, religiously, 
politically, and culturally. Thence issued all those divine 
and other names and words — Vdruna, Mitra, Ndsatyau , 
Ab-Dl, Aghu- Rd, or AJehu-Rd , Apa- Vdr- Ydn, or Apa- Vdl- 
Ydn, Sindhu-Rd, Dyaush-Pitd , Yoni, Rid (afterwards Arid 
and Asha), and a host of others — which almost all really 
came thither from Rhodochroia in the West, having been 
brought thence when the Rosy-Blond migrants abandoned 
the old Mediterranean World ; many of which had already 
developed, or were in course of development, in that old 
Mediterranean World, but on lines of their own, straight 
from that World’s own archaic (probably Melanochroic) 
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etymons, into forms either morphologically somewhat 
similar (as Oitmnos , JupU •>', Diane, Apeilon, and so 
forth), or else expressive of the same idea — as Dios-kouroi, 
etc. ; and which were all more or less destined to find 
their way, with the Airyanians and others, into the still 
farther East, there perhaps to be transmuted into yet 
further modifications — and all destined to be found by 
Max Muller and his disciples, and to be represented by 
them as having had their domicile of origin, if not 
exactly in “ Aryan ” India, at least amongst the family 
of “ Aryan ’’-speaking peoples dwelling all together 
“somewhere in Asia, ” and as having thence spread 
westward into Europe ! 

Lastly, from that same great territorial Distributing- 
Centre re-issued the main mass of the migrant Itosy- 
Blonds of the pure blood, who proceeded on their 
majestic way across the East, and settled more or less 
finally in the regions afterwards known as Bokhara and 
Sogdiana, under the eventually acquired name of the 
Airyanians — whence the name of their new home-land, 
Airyato-Faejo. With them, of course, went all their 
heritage of traditions, ideals, laws, customs, philosophy, 
faiths (exoteric and esoteric), sciences, arts, dialects, 
vocabulary, and culture generally. But there, in Airyavo- 
Yaejo — from what cause we are still as ignorant as we 
are of the precise date — they ultimately separated into 
two bodies ; of which one stayed on in the old homes 
under the old name of Airyanians (eventually rendered 
“ Iranians ”), and became associated wfith the Civilisation 
and the Language which are now commonly called 
Avestan ; while the other transferred itself to the 
neighbourhood of the territories surrounding Lake Zarah 
(modern Seistan), and dwelt there till about B. C. 1151, 
when they migrated in an easterly direction, entering 
Sapta-Sindhavah under the celebrated name of the Aryas. 
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In view of all the foregoing facts and considerations, 
it is abundantly clear that the symbology of the two 
Standards above-described was in no way indicative of, 
and indeed had nothing whatever to do with, either 
Sargon II and his times, or any other particular king of 
Assyria and his times. Nor had the Divine Emblems 
above referred to any connection either with Assyrian or 
Medic history in general, or with any particular period 
of those two histories. They take us back, in fact, to 
the Taurie Era, B. C. 4311^- — 2155f, and very pro- 
bably the opening stage of that Era — in other words, to 
nothing more or less than the far distant days, if not of 
the original Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian super-race, at least 
of the two branches by which it was eventually repre- 
sented — the territorially concentrated and highly civilised 
Mitannians, in an early stage of their national career, 
and the territorially diffused and not so highly 
civilised population of the same stock dwelling in 
the regions round about — the hypothetically so- 
called Mandd. 

In brief, the symbology associated with these Stan- 
dards and Emblems had survived, and were in actual 
vogue, not only till so late a date as the time of Sargon 
II of Assyria, but even till the much later times 
of the Akhaimenidai, remembered as a tradition in 
Persepolis and Susa — merely because of the fact that 
the Assyrians and the Medes possessed in that symbology 
some evidence of a common cultural descent — also, as 
we have seen, a common ethnic descent. And if not the 
memory of this common origin, at least this objective 
though obscure evidence in favour of it, had persisted all 
through the centuries in their respective national ar- 
chives, despite the extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune 
to which these archives had from time to time been 
subjected. . ■ 
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Further support is given to these views hv considera- 
tions connected with the probable affinity subsisting 
between the Divine Names Asshur or Asm", and Ahum - 
Mazda, and with the added probability of their one-time 
merger in a preceding higher unity — the name Aghu-Ba, 
or Akim- Ed, having reference both to the Moon and to 
the Sun, as lias also been said by some even of Varum. 
If it be true that, not only the Assyrian and Medic 
Ethnics, but also Assyrian and Medic Culture, had a 
common source in Iihodo-Leuko -Turanian (or say even 
Mitannian and Mandic) Ethnic stock and Culture, does 
not the probability follow that Asshur and Ahum came 
originally from one common astro-theological conception, 
and one common etymon in which that conception was 
once (say some time in the Tauric Era) incorporated 
and enshrined ? Whether the name was ever in vogue 
amongst the Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaeja in the form 
Asurd, I know not. But under that form — though with 
a different significance — it was certainly familiar to the 
Aryas of Yedic India ; perchance more by virtue of the 
genius of their dialect than of aught else. As, in conse- 
quence of the change of the ealendrieal opening of the 
year from the Vernal Equinox to the Winter Solstice, 
the original Demyana got displaced, and original 
JEitriyana was in fact advanced 90 degrees at its ex- 
pense, so, to that extent, and mystically in that sense, the 
Asuras (who then became associated with Dakshinayam) 
ousted the Devas, who, as did the Aryas before their foes, 
retired before them. Thus these names acquired exactly 
reversed significations— -according to the point of 
view, whether Airy&nian, i.e., Avestan, or Aryan, i.e., 
Vedic, from which they were regarded. 

All this — as the inevitable, or at least the natural, or 
explainable, result of changes arising out of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune— may be perfectly true, and yet leave the 
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above suggested probability of a one-time merger of tbe 
two names, Asshur or Assum, and Ahum, in some pre- 
cedent higher unity, entirely unaffected. Tbe later Persian 
form of the name Asshur was Athura. In very much 
more recent times, i.e., comparatively recent, the Central 
Asian name Tokhara, or Toghara , i.e., “ Descendants of the 
Tokhs,” became, on its entry into India, Sanskritised 
into the form Tushara. If this be admissible as evidence 
that the kh, or gh, and the sh of these old eastern langu- 
ages were convertible at will, either way — like the 
interchangeability of l and r in old Melano-Leuko- 
chroian and other undeveloped languages — then there 
is little or no difficulty in supposing that Asshur , or 
Asshura , Assur, or Assum, was once in vogue somewhere 
in upper Western Asia in the guise of Akhu-Bd 
or Aglm-Bd — of which, indeed, at least in Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroian, Aim- lid would only have been 
another variant. Moreover, lastly, the Avestan form 
Ahum — which must have come down through the' old 
Airyanians — obviously stands mid-way between the 
ancient Assyrian form Asshur, or Assur, and the later 
Aryo-Vedic, or Sanskritised, form Asur a. And certainly 
Ahum’s supposed affinities with Akhu-Bd, Aghu-Ba, or 
Alm-Bd, seem just as natural and inevitable as its known 
affinities with Vedic Asurd. 
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"We have seen that, somewhere about B.C. 2750 and 
B.C. 2650 (the precise dates do not very much matter), 
two great historical personages from llhodo -Le uko-Tiirania 
— wherever that exactly was, whether in the territories 
that eventually became Mitanni, or in the wider domains 
of the surrounding “ Manda ” — Sharru-Gl and Shar- 
Gani-Sharri (I use these names merely representatively, 
and by way of illustration), entered. Kish and Agade, in 
what is now called Upper Mesopotamia, and entirely re- 
organised and metamorphosed them — ethnically, politically 
and culturally. 

Here it may he noted that, in a still earlier age, 
Agade used to be called Uri, or Kiuri, and Sumer used 
to he called Kengi. 

Also, in previous papers I have adduced facts and 
reasons in support of the statement that, not only were 
the later Medes (through the Mitannians) wholly, or 
mainly, and also the Assyrians, to a very great extent, 
ethnically descended from the great Bhodo-Leuko-Tum- 
nian race of which Sharru-Gl and Shar-Gani-Sharri were 
representatives, hut the cultural heritage, both of the 
Assyrians and the later Medes (Northern-Modes of 
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conventionally historical Media), is traceable back to the 
culture of which that wondrous race were the exponents, 
say some .time during the Taurie Era — B.C. 4311£- 
2155 1. 

On the advent of these two selected celebrities in 
Agade, that district — inhabited at the time by the Eastern 
Melano-Leukoehroi, or “Semites ” proper, called by the 
“ fair ’’-complexioned newcomers the £t dark-faced,” or 
“ black-headed” race — was the seat of an even then 
already very ancient civilisation, specially, of course, 
concentrated in a capital-city of the same name — Agad§, 
subsequently rendered Akkad. Agade signified “ High- 
lands ” ; which was also the meaning of Elam and its 
variant Airyan. 

But, south of the district of Agade, lay another district, 
known as Shungir, Sh-umir, or Sumer (the biblical Shinar), 
in those days inhabited by a mixed population of Eastern 
Melano-Leukoehroi and Sumerians — of whom the latter 
were probably the more multitudinous, and were doubtless 
the original possessors of the country, so far as any race 
can really be considered autochthonous anywhere. Natur- 
ally, the local civilisation was as mixed as the peoples 
themselves, though its dominant note was probably 
Sumerian — i.e., as far as can be gathered, Turanian. 
Here, there flourished another city, known to us under two 
names — Sliirpurla and Lagash — which, with its Culture, 
was older even than Eastern Melano-Leukoehroic Agade. 
The modern name of its site is Tel-lo, looking across the 
plain eastwards, 50 miles from the present Tigris ; and 
it stood on the banks of the ancient canal, now called 
Shatt-el-Hai, .which connected the Tigris with the 
Euphrates. 

Each of these ancient cities, Agade and Shirpurla, had 
its own ideas on the subject of the construction of the 
Calendar, Each system was different from the other — 
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that of Shirpuvla doubtless having been the older — and 
both systems were different from, and perhaps older than, 
the system introduced into Agade by the Khodo-Leuko- 
Turanians, on their advent there circa B.C. 2650, and 
which we may (at least provisionally) take to have been 
identical with the system which the later Northern-Medes 
had inherited from somewhere and somebody in the past, 
as already posited. 

In 'Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
June, 1897, V, p. 54, the Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket 
states as follows — 

“ Iti Accad the calendar makers clung to the originally 
instituted star-mark for the year, and made it begin with the 
sun’s entry into (the constellation) Aries ; therefore by degrees 
the beginning of their year moved away from the winter solstice, 
and in the first century B.C. coincided very closely with the spring 
equinox. 

“ In Lagash, on the contrary, the calendar makers clung to the 
originally established season of the year, and made it begin at the 
winter solstice ; therefore by degrees the beginning of their year 
moved away from the constellation Aries, and in Gudea’s time (about 
2900 B.C.) the new year’s festival was held in honour of the goddess 
Bau = Gula= Aquarius ” (Quoted in Ancient Calendars and Constella- 
tions, 1903, pp. 56, 57). 

Proceeding, the same thoughtful writer observes — 

“I now desire to draw attention to the Median calendar, which 
appears to have differed from that used, as above suggested, in Aeead 
or in Lagash ; inasmuch as the beginning of the Median year was 
not dependent on the sun’s entry into the constellation Aries , as in 
Accad; nor was it fixed to the season of the winter solstice as 
in Lagash. 

The beginning of the Median year was fixed to the season of the 
spring equinox , and remaining true to that season, followed no star- 
mark. The great importance, however, of Tauric symbolism in 
Median art seems to point to the fact that when the equinoctial 
year was first established the spring equinoctial point was in the 
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constellation Taurus. Astronomy teaches us that was the ease, 
speaking in round numbers, from 4000 to 2000 B.C.” ( Anc . Cal. 
and Con., p. 57). 

Thus we see that in early Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, 
i.e., “ Semitic, 5 ’ Agade, the year was regarded as based on 
sidereal considerations, i.e., was taken as commencing at 
the moment when its accepted seasonal opening coincided 
with the advent at a particular point in the heavens of 
some selected asterism, or perhaps rather of the principal 
star in that asterism. Therefore, says Miss Plunket, the 
Agadeans made their year open calendrically with the 
sun’s entry into the Constellation Aries, or, as they or their 
successors called it, Sara (Bar) Ziggar, i.e., “ The Sacri- 
fice of Righteousness ” — the associated month being 
Nisannu, thus indicating the terrestrial Spring. But why 
Aries ? In what Miss Plunket goes on to say, she gives 
us to understand that, in spite of their theoretically side- 
real year, these early Agadeans actually in practice opened 
their year calendrically at the Winter Solstice, though 
she adds that, owing to the Precessional movement (as I 
understand her), by degrees that actual opening of their 
year moved away from the Winter Solstice, and in the 
first century B.C. coincided very closely with the then 
Spring Equinox. I therefore repeat : Why Aries, as first 
referred to ? In B.C. 2650 that Constellation certainly 
did not equate with the Winter Solstice. It did equate 
with it in B.C. 6467, when the celestial Yernal Equinox 
lay at the point between Constellations Gemini and Can- 
cer. But here we are not concerned with that remote 
epoch. I can only explain the seeming difficulty by 
reference to the fact (which Miss Plunket communicates 
to us later on) that, in Sumer, the much older Shirpurla- 
ites did commence their calendar year at the actual 
Winter Solstice. We can well understand how this was 
probably the case amongst them, and all ethnoi at an early 
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stage of their evolutionary career. Such undeveloped 
races would be much more likely to become familiar with 
the facts relating to their terrestrial seasons, long before 
they became acquainted with those relating to the stellar 
hosts. Hence, their year would naturally at first be a 
Tropical one— that is, a year bound to the terrestrial 
seasons : though why this particular preference should 
be accorded to the Winter Solstice does not seem very 
obvious. One would think that popular choice would 
much more naturally have fallen upon the Spring. 
However, the facts of history appear to be against this 
expectation ; and so, all that remains is to try to find an 
explanation for the fact, above noted, that, with a 
year opening calendrieally at the Winter Solstice, the 
early Agadoans nevertheless associated this with the 
sun’s apparent entry into Constellation Aries. The only 
consideration that for me throws any light on the diffi- 
culty is the fact just stated, that in B.C. 6167 the Celes- 
tial Yernal Equinox lay between Constellations Gemini 
and Cancer ; that the then Winter Solstice must accord- 
ingly have lain between Constellations Pisces and Aries ; 
that at that epoch the names, order, and significance 
(exoteric and esoteric) of the hieroglyphs of the Zodiacal 
planisphere, as now and for many centuries past recog- 
nised, were definitively fixed and promulgated by univer- 
sally accepted authority ; that the tradition of these things 
lived long; and that for some such reason Constellation 
Aries may have acquired that prominence in men’s 
minds throughout the world which it has ever since 
retained— and none the less so, of course, because, for 
2155f- years (*.<?., from Conv. B.C. 2155 § to Zero at the 
opening of the Christian Era), it has itself been honoured 
by the actual presence within its limits of the slowly 
westward-shifting Celestial Yernal Equinox. Possibly, 
however, this last consideration had no value for the early 
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Agadeans of say 13. C. 2650, and even perhaps before 
then. 

Indeed, the fact, referred to by Miss Plunket supra , 
that the old Agadeans, or Akkadians, made their sidereal 
year open with the sun’s apparent entry into Constella- 
tion Aries, seems to me to be rather explainable thus : 
that what we have heretofore discovered regarding their 
calendrics does not date back to much before the found- 
ing of Babylon in (assumedly) B.C. 2050 — by which 
period the Aries Era had of course actually set in, since 
it started in Conv. B.C. 2155f=True B.C. 2304f. Hence, 
even if before then — or at least before say the advent of 
the reforming Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians — they had been 
wont to regard say 30 Pisces or 1 Aries, or, more exactly, 
the point just between them, as the spheroidal locale of the 
Winter Solstice, as traditionally remembered by them, it 
is very probable that gradually they came to realise that 
in fact it was slowly losing those old associations, and 
acquiring those other Spring-tide associations which were 
eventually connected with it, and which we certainly 
have connected with it ever since the slowly westering 
Celestial Vernal Equinox reached what we conventionally 
style Zero. Indeed, we know that this w'as in fact their 
point of view in the 2nd century B.C., for we possess 
tablets showing that they then began their year with 
the Spring-tide month, Nisannu. 

Now, the Vernal Equinox was always the Vernal 
Equinox, wherever from time to time it happened to he 
on the Spheroid— w'hether at the Zero - point between 30 
Pisces and 1 Aries, which it occupied at the conventional 
(though not the true) opening of the Christian Dispen- 
sation ; or about 3 Aries in the above-mentioned 2nd 
century B.C. ; or at 30 Aries (the last— or, from another 
point of view, the first — degree of that Constellation), 
where it lay at the close of the Taurus Era and the 
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commencement of the Aries Era. Hence, there is no 
obvious reason why the month of the Akkadian year, 
coinciding with this moving- Equinox, should not always 
have been called Nisannu. Indeed, very probably it was 
so called by them throughout at least the Aries Era, £.<?., 
throughout the period of 2155-g years commencing at -30 
Aries in Conv. B.C. 2I55f, or True B.0. 2304*!-, and ending 
with what we call the Zero - point that marks the conven- 
tional opening of the Christian Era. 

And thus, perhaps, may reasonably be accounted for 
the fact commented upon by Miss Plunket, that the 
numerous tablets now in the custody of the British 
Museum, and which are stated to “ cover a period of over 
two thousand years ” — 

“ are all dated in such and such a month of such and such a year 
of some king’s reign ; the months are the same (at first under their 
earlier Aecadian names) as those we find in the almanacs translated 
by Epping and Strassmaier, and we meet in them, and in other 
historical inscriptions, with the interealary months, the second 
EIul, and the second Adar. It would seem, then, that it was 
the same calendar, worked in the same way, that held its place 
through these two thousand years ” (Ancient Calendars aud Constella- 
tions, p. 5). 

It will he noted, however, that — as actually in vogue 
in Akkad — I do not put this Calendar earlier than Conv. 
B.C. 2155§, or other the approximate epoch when 
the Bihodo-Leuko-Turanian reformers had succeeded 
in indoctrinating the local “ Semites ” with their 
superior astronomical and astro-theological conceptions, 
and so had become the creators of historical old 
Babylon. 

Miss Plunket — “Working on the older Assyriological 
data that have only recently been superseded — is, it is 
true, inclined to assign this Akkadian Calendar to an 
even very much earlier age. 
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“ But further/’ she continues, “ there are astrological works copied 
for the libi’ary of Asshurbanipal from ancient Babylonian originals. 
The compilation of many of these originals is placed by scholars in 
the reign of S argon of Accad, at the remote date of 3800 B.C.” 
{Ibid, p. 6.) 

In a foot-note Miss Plunket states — 

“ Sargon I of Accad was of Semitic race. He was established as 
ruler in the city of Accad, and there reigned over a great non-Semitic 
race, in ancient cuneiform inscriptions styled the Accadai (Aeea- 
dians).” 

This is a perfectly accurate statement from the 
orthodox expert point of view which, still holds the field 
in conventionally learned circles : hut the real facts of the 
case are precisely the other way about. Shar-Gani-Sharri, 
as Sargon of Akkad is now called, was not a Semite ; 
but the race of “ Dark-faced ” or “ Black-headed ” folk 
over whom he reigned were the Semites proper , i.e., 
local representatives of the widely-spread Eastern Melano- 
Leukoehroi. Furthermore, scholars — even Assyriologists 
— have been known to be wrong, and I would like to be 
much more certain than I at present feel, that these 
last-mentioned originals do go back to the time of Sargon 
of Akkad. Besides, as regards his date, a great deal of 
doubt hovers around this very aowfeiZy-arrived-at figure, 
B.O. 3800. I much prefer the late Mr. King’s approxi- 
mate estimate — B.O. 2650. 

To sum up, so far : in dominantly Sumerian, i.e., 
Turanian, old Shirpurla, or Lagash, the year, in very 
archaic times, was held to begin calendrically at the 
Celestial Winter Solstice, i.e., not the traditional, but the 
actual one, equating with some month associated with the 
cold or rainy season on the terrestrial spheroid, or revolving 
epicycle. Similarly, in very archaic times, in Eastern 
Melano-Leukoehroic, i.e., “ Semitic,” Agade in the north, 
the year was very probably, or at least possibly, regarded 
20 
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as commencing at the same actual Winter Solstice — 
having thus, in both cases, been taken as Tropical. This 
state of things continued till the advent of the fair-com- 
plexioned Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, under the leadership 
of say Sharru-Gl (B.C. 2750) and Sh ar- Gan i- S hand 
(B.C. *2650). 

From then onwards — while the old state of things 
may or may not have continued undisturbed in Sumer in 
the south, i.e., in Shirpurla, or Lagash — an entirely new 
system was inaugurated in Agade, or, as it was subse- 
quently called, Akkad. The year became regarded from 
the Sidereal, instead of the old Tropical, point of view ; 
in B.C. 2155f- — just a century before King’s suggested 
approximate date for the founding of Babylon — the ever 
slowly-westering Celestial Vernal Equinox entered BO 
Constellation Aries from its old haunts in 1 Taurus. A 
new era had commenced : and with it new ideas had 
poured into men’s minds. 

In particular, they had before them the fact that tradi- 
tionally— perhaps ever since say B.C. 6467 — the point on 
the spheroid (between 30 Pisces and 1 Aries) which we 
now call the place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox, had 
been associated with the Celestial Winter Solstice, and 
as such had marked the calendrical beginning of tin; year, 
which in those archaic times had always commenced in the 
cold or rainy weather. But also, staring them in the face, 
was the further fact — communicated to them, no doubt, 
by the scientists amongst the newly-arrived Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians — that the ceaselessly westering Celestial Vernal 
Equinox had, 100 years before the founding of Babylon, 
actually entered Constellation Aries (Sara-Ziggar, or 
Bar-Ziggar) ; that thenceforward, for 21 5 5 rj years, that 
Constellation would stand for the Spring-tide ; and that 
the corresponding month for it on the terrestrial spheroid, 
or revolving epicycle (also, like the Constellation, 
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traditionally called Sara-Ziggar, or Bar-Ziggar, i.e., “The 
Sacrifice of Righteousness,” was then already, or was 
about to become, no longer in reality a Winter month, hut 
more and more a Spring month. 

Hence, the only sensible thing to do was to recognise 
facts, and thenceforward regard the old traditional 
opening-month of the year, Sara-Ziggar, or Bar-Ziggar, 
as (under its newly acquired name of Nisannu) no 
longer a Winter month, but a Vernal month. And 
this, it would appear, is exactly what happened at or 
about the epoch of the founding of Babylon — say 
B.C. 2050. 

Such, then, were, the Zodiacal conceptions and Calen- 
drical arrangements acquired by the Babylonians from 
their llhodo-Leuko-Turanian rulers and teachers about 
the beginning of the Aries Era (say B.C. 2155f), and 
which continued to be in vogue in Babylonia, and also in 
neighbouring and related Assyria, for the next 2000 years 
or more. 

Of the Medic Calendar Miss Plunket remarks that 
it— . 

“ appears to have differed from that used, as above suggested, in 
Accad or in Lagash; inasmuch as the beginning of the Median year 
was not dependent on the sun’s entry into the constellation Aries, as in 
Accad; nor was it fixed to the season of the winter solstice as in 
Lagash.” 

It was — 

“fixed to the season of the spring equinox, and remaining true to that 
season, followed no star-mark ” {Ancient Calendars and Constellations, 
P. 57). 

This is only another way of stating what I have tried to 
explain above, in connection with the ealendrical reforms 
introduced into Melano-Leukochroic Agade by the more 
highlv cultured Ehodo-Leuko-Turanians after their 
advent there circa B.C. 2650. In other words, these 
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fair-eomplexioned reformers knew that the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox was always the equinox of Spring-tide, wherever 
it lay spheroidally for the time being ; that it was cease- 
lessly shifting from celestial east to west— as we say, 
Precessionally ; that, for a period of 2155| years 
starting from about a century before the time of the 
founding of Babylon, it would be creeping through 
Constellation Aries (there previously called Sara-Ziggar, 
or Bar-Ziggar) ; that accordingly, throughout that period, 
Aries was destined to be associated with Spring-tide; 
and that, in natural consequence, the old-time corres- 
ponding month on the terrestrial sphere, which was also 
called Sara-Ziggar, or Bar-Ziggar, and which had there- 
tofore been regarded as opening the year calendrically at 
the old traditional Winter Solstice in what was now 
Vernal Aries, should for the future be regarded as still 
opening the year, but as a Spring-tide month — which was 
in fact done, its name being changed to Nisanntl, or 
Nisan. 

These having been the ideas of the Ithodo-Leuko- 
Turauians, we may take them as having also been the 
ideas of the highly cultured and politically highly deve- 
loped Mitannians, as also — in perhaps a vaguer way 
— of those less highly cultured and politically less highly 
developed “Mauda, 5 ’ scattered throughout the region 
lying between the Halys in the west and the southern end of 
the Caspian Sea in the east, who were really of the same 
ethnic stock. 

We have seen that the later historical Northern 
Medes, wholly or mainly, and the Assyrian people, to a 
great extent, were not only ethnically descended from 
this great sub-stock, but were also indebted to it for their 
largely common cultural heritage. We have therefore 
no difficulty at all in understanding how and why the 
Medic Calendar, as described by Miss Plunket, and as 
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above further explained, came to be of the character that 
it was. 

Lastly, we have seen that, on one side of their 
descent, both ethnic and cultural, the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians above-mentioned traced back their origins to 
the great wave of Rosy-Blond migration, issuing at some 
indefinite epoch in the very remote past (probably after 
B.C. 9000 and before B.C. 6000) from Rhodochroia, and 
settling temporarily in upper "Western Asia, which from 
time to time I have already referred to in previous 
lectures and writings. We have seen that considerations 
connected with the symbology of certain Assyrian 
Standards and Divine Emblems, as also of certain Medic 
Divine Emblems and other surviving objects of art, take us 
back to the opening stage of the Tauric Era, i.e., speaking 
in round numbers, to B.C. 4000, and even earlier. We 
also know that, in the sacred records of the Yedic Indians, 
there are passages which seem to enshrine positive, if not 
very definite, memories of a past centring round the same 
approximate date. We are therefore led to hope that 
along the line of investigation carrying us back from the 
Aryas of Sapta-Sindhavah to the Aryas of Zarah-Lake 
land, from them to the Airyanians of original Airyavo- 
Vaeja, and from them again to their migrant Rosy-Blond 
ancestors when settled for a time in upper Western Asia, 
we may perchance pick up much information which is 
entirely new ; or, even if not entirely new, that the angle 
of vision from which we are now able to regard it may be 
such that it will enable a flood of fresh and welcome light 
to irradiate for us the hitherto dark and hallucination- 
haunted wastes of Antiquity. 

In conclusion, let us not be daunted by any craven fear 
lest such an enquiry should result in the upsetting of 
long-established and very much cherished views. It is 
immeasurably better for us to know the exact and 
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unvarnished truth about ourselves, than in that connection 
to go on living in a little subjective nan i 0 cm on 
which, however seemingly delightful and battering has 
absolutely no relation whatever to the real tacts ol 

existence. 







Prehistoric Arts and Crafts of India* 

Preliminary Notes 

BY 

Panchanan Mitra, M.A., 

Lecturer Prehistoric Archeology, Calcutta University . 

INTRODUCTORY. 

We cannot say whether it be too early or too late in 
the day to take a critical survey of the technique of the 
weapons and implements and objects of adornment of the 
pre-historic age of India. Within the last few years 
new finds are accumulating in the various museums of 
India, which are multiplying fast in distant corners of 
the vast empire, which are too important to be missed, 
as they often form connecting links of vital importance. 
And the Catalogues of the Prehistoric Antiquities already 
existing seldom attempt any differentiation or classifica- 
tion. Thus Coggin Brown’s Catalogue of the Antiquities 
of the Indian Museum possessing a great value in 
itself as opening pre-historic studies gives us an array 
of only ‘Bouchers’ and ‘ Palmoliths ’ so far as the 
Old Stone Age is concerned and incorporates Banda 
and Marpha specimens which have been recognised by 
Sollas to be Azilian not to speak of the ‘Pygmies’ of 
Tardenoisian aspect with the neoliths. So Bruce Foote 

* For earlier work, to which this is in a sense supplementary, see Prehistoric 
Cultures and Paces of India, Calcutta University Journal of the Department of 
Letters Yol. I, 1920, pp. 113-200* 
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too trying to append a rough calculation ot‘ the 
cultures beginning with Chellean, gave a mutilated list 
where one missed a Pre-Ohellean at the top, an 
Aurignaeian at the middle or an Azilian at the end. 
Fortunately his sharp eye could often catch the different 
uses for which the artifacts were meant and naturally 
we get a little more variety of forms. But some time- 
worn ideas still creep in almost in every page such as the 
use of gold only in the late iron age or a talk of the 
Cheileo-Mousterian’ types of Indian Palaeoliths. Our 
business here is practically to study these inestimable 
catalogues, published within the last few years, in the 
hght ot some personal observations, after a familiarity 
with the most up-to-date researches on the subject as well 
as to present the known data in a more readable manner 
particularly to facilitate the study of affinities and ethnic 
movements which have become in these days the goal 
ot prehistoric studies. G 

, Still the need for a manual on prehistoric arckmology 
oi technology in India has been too urgent to postpone 
such a task. And with this view n the avZbk dZ 
whreh may prove to be of help, have been carefully intor-’ 
porated. Though in making the first systematic eLring 
ome amount o speculation has crept in unconsciously 
the end would be gained if India looms in the modern 
world-wrde cultural studies in a proper perspective and 
not as now msp.te of its ancient civilisation at times 

aUdty. ^ “ ‘ he 1Ump With P eo P les without 

The following abbreviations have been used.— 

... Notes on the Ages and Distribution 
of the Foote Collection of Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Anti- 
bes in the Madras Museum 

oy B. Bruce Foote, 1916. 
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Catalogue of the Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of the Madras Museum, 
1901. 

Catalogue raisonne of the Pre-his- 
toric Antiquities in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, by Goggin 
Brown, 1917. 

Catalogue raisonne of the Poote 
collection in the Madras Museum 
by R. Bruce Poote, 1914. 

Mr. A. Rea’s Catalogue of the 
Prehistoric Antiquities from 
Adichanallur and Perumbair 
1915. 



CHAPTER I 


Pleistocene and Recent Geology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology. 

A sudden depression of temperature putting an end 
to the warm life of Pliocene days marks the advent of 
the Pleistocene and it is well known that 
The great Gie Great Ice Age has become the chro- 

nometer of Palaeolithic cultures in Europe. In India 
the sudden extinction of the rich Siwalik fauna has 
become problematical as much as the indications of sub- 
sidences and upheavals in late geological times have been 
argued to be co-eval with sudden fluctuations in tempera- 
ture that Europe has been proved to have passed through. 
The glaciated topography or rather the brilliant researches 
in Europe have correlated the Gunz, Mindel, Biss and 
Wormian ice epochs (leaving aside Geikie’s Scanian, Nor- 
folkian, Tyrolean, Polonian, Durentanian, Mecklenburgian 
Eorestian and Turbarian) with palaeolithic industries 1 
which are made to begin in the Mindel Ice Age or the 
next interglacial stage or according to some, still later at 
the close of Rissian times . 2 

“ Whether India, that is, parts lying to the south of 
the Himalayas, passed through a Glacial Age, is an inter- 
esting though unsettled problem . 3 “There 
India, is no physical evidence, so tar as is 

known of a geologically recent cold 
epoch, and some geologists have doubted whether the' 


1 Vide Zeitschrit fur Kfchnologie 1013, p„ 128, 

4 Osborn, Men of tbe Old Stone Age, 1918, p. 107* 
s Wadia, Geology of India, 1919, p. 248. 




A celt from Salem, core from the Punjab, celt from Banda, shouldered 
celts from Assam, a palaeolithic celt form. 
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peninsula was affected, by the glacial period ; but it does 
not appear hard to understand that a period of great cold 
in central and northern Asia, was in the south represented 
by a very wet period, a really pluvial epoch which was 
characterised by the formation of the great lateritic 
deposits of the east and west coasts of the peninsula,” 
so remarked Bruce Foote . 1 There is no doubt, that India 
witnessed in recent times great changes of levels of land, 
subsidences and upheavals which unfortunately have as yet 
been little studied with other problems of the pleistocene 
geology of India. It can be very well imagined that the 
great alterations of the face of the land-surface in extra- 
peninsular India witnessed in Tertiary times by the 
upheaval of the Himalayas or the formation of alluvial 
deltaic formations would set a-going oscillations which 
continued far late in pleistocene times. The change of 
climate is now ascribed to astronomical causes or rather 
to variations in solar phenomena or to land-movements and 
there is reason to believe that the Yindhya ranges and 
its outstretching arms have , undergone great changes and 
possibly witnessed subsidence not on a small scale within 
human memory (and the interesting tradition of Agastya 
causing its pinnacle to lower itself in making obeisance 
to him may contain a germ of geological tradition handed 
down from primitive times to a myth-making age). 
However there is little denying at present that there was 
a severer climate at a time not far remote prevailing even 
in India. Thus Kropotkin says “ There is reason to 
believe that the Pamirs were ice-bound and the great 
extensions of formidable glaciers in the Himalayas is 
fully proved in my opinion .” 2 I think, the ease as it stands, 
is soberly stated by Yredenberg thus: “Indications of 
the glacial period in the mountains of India have not 

1 N. A. p.196. • • 

2 Report of the British Association, 1898, p. 775, : 
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been - clearly recorded, tlie question having scarcely 
received any attention. The Himalayan glaciers were far 
more extensive during the Glacial Period than at the 
present day, though they still include some of the largest 
glaciers of the globe. According to E. D. Oldham’s 
investigations, there are indications of three great oscilla- 
tions of the extension of the glaciers coinciding with 
some of the glacials and interglacials of the great ice- 
age in Europe .” 1 

In explaining the occurrence of certain Himalayan 
species on the mountains of Southern India and even 
further south and not in the inter- 
g wi d stud?in India! vening area, Blandford also was led to 
premise glacial conditions in Pleistocene 
India, which he said ‘if accepted, will add to the 
evidence, now considerable, in favour of the glacial epoch 
having affected the whole world and not having been a 
partial phenomenon induced by special conditions such 
as local elevation .’ 2 It is now very interesting also 
to turn to the Records of Hie Geological Survey which 
are valuable mines of information. So far as Europe 
is concerned the lucid statements of Sollas, the great 
geologist who also has become a no less famous prehistoric 
archaeologist are the best guides for us. They run thus : — 
“ The great ebb and flow of temperature was at least four 
times repeated ; four times have the glaciers enlarged 
their hounds, and four times have they been driven back 
in their mountain home.” 3 After studying the river terraces 
he says “ The four terraces are ruled, as it were, across the 
last page of terrestrial history ; they are datum lines, which 
enable us to divide the Pleistocene or Quaternary epoch 

1 Vredenbreg’s Summary of Indian Geology, p. I0S. 

* The distribution of Vertebrate animals in India, Burma and Ceylon, Phil 
Trans. Boy. Soc. Vol. 194, p. 436. 

, a Ancient Hunters, 2nd edition p. 23 
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into seven ages, the first, second, third and fourth glacial 
ages, with their three intervening genial ages, 1 In Central 
Asia too, Messrs. Davis, Huntington and B,. W. Pumpelly 
established independently positive proofs of at least three 
distinct glacial and interglacial epochs of the great Ice Age." 5 
We know that as early as 1867 Dr. Verehere recorded the 
presence of erratic blocks in the Pot war at less than 2000 feet 
altitude 3 and Mr. Wynne’s dissertations on 1 Indus-borne 
crystalline fragments 5 as he tried to prove them, of boulder 
deposits scattered about on the ranges of Bagh and Choi 
at heights of 2,500 to, 3,000 feet, £ too numerous to be 
carried by humans, have become one of the curiosities of 
Indian geological literature. Mr. Lydekker 4 conies to the 
conclusion that in Kashmir 6,500 feet is about the lowest 
level at which undoubted evidence of former glacier-action 
exists and Mr. Wynne in the same volume divides the 
pleistocene deposits of the Punjaub into an upper, middle, 
and lower subdivision characterizing them as “ Northern 
detrital drift,” ££ Alluvium and river drift” and ££ Post 
tertiary valley or lake deposit.” It is quite evident that this 
division tries to explain the sequence of three different 
groups of boulder beds in its own light of which the first 
represents the latest and the last is of the earliest pleistocence 
epoch and the intervening one a middle period. Theobald’s 
masterly paper established once for all that these are to be 
ascribed to glacial action and had it not been so early 
as 1880 we would have probably got as interesting a study 
of the Indian glacial stages from him as we have got of the 
six English stages from Prof. -Tames Greikie. However his 
personal observations are of the highest value and he tries 
to establish that there was an extension of an isothermal 

1 Ibi, dp. 29. 

9 Pumpelly Expedition 1904, Vol. I p, xxxvi 

3 Joum. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVI p. 113. 

4 Records of the Geological Surrey VoL XIII 
Ibid Vol. XIII 
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line compatible with the existence of glaciers to so 
low a level as 2000 and 3000 feet in the Northern 
Punjaub,’ The sections of the Kunhar river given in 
the plate accompanying the paper are very interesting 
as they show two glacial stages in the early flu via tile 
deposit period of Mr. Wynne and thus gives us practically 
all the phases in India. However the question is of 
great intricacy as even now there is a tendency to 
attribute some of the boulder conglomerates spread over a 
large part of Northern India to the fluviatile action of a 
great Siwalik river in Tertiary times. But still everything 
shows that there was a glacio-pluvial period and La 
Touche’s paper in the Belies of the great Ice-Age in the 
plains of Northern India 1 and Huntington’s phvsio- 
graphical researches in Turkestan clearly lead to it. 

Sollas has well pointed out how the river- terrace 
enables to divide the Pleistocene or 
• river-terrac«s!’ UCe °' Quaternary epoch which is almost 
synchronous with ‘ Palaeolithic ’ culture 
into several ages, giving there respective stages of the 
prehistoric archaeologists. We all know how rivers cut 
through their channel and their hanks are worn off by 
rain or stream action which are technically known 
as 4 erosion ’ and 4 denudation ’. Now if any body visit 
rivers showing such process he would he struck by 
seeing various step-like ridges in. the banks which 
are known as 4 terraces In these would be found 
partly the alluvial or rocky soil of which the surrounding 
land is composed and partly gravel-beds. Now 
these are the most important things for us. 44 The 
gravel beds found in terraces up the side of river-valleys 
were deposited at different periods by the river to which 
must he attributed often a greater carrying power than 
it now possesses. And it will he evident that the higher 


Geological Magazine, 1010 
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terraces were formed before the lower, and consequently 
the higher the position of the terrace gravel the greater 
must be the antiquity of the implements contained in 
them, supposing no disturbing agencies to hare been at 
work.” 1 Besides the terraces are now shown to be in- 
delible records of climatic conditions. For as Ellsworth 
Huntington says “ It seems probable, as Park has sug- 
gested in regard to those of Asia, that the oldest terrace 
may represent the last glacial epoch, and that others 
represent the post-glacial stage -, or minor epochs of 
glacial retreat. In as much as man is known to have 
existed prior to the last glacial epoch, the terraces 
preserve the record of a series of climatic changes which 
have played a part in shaping human destiny. If the 
oldest terrace dates back no more than 30,000 years 
more or less, to the last glacial epoch, the youngest can- 
not be more than 2000 or 3000 years old at most and 
may be much less”. 2 

But still now river-terraces especially bearing human 
artifacts in India have scarcely been 

Bhangar, Karnul , , . , , 

and Khadr pleistocene begun to be studied and we are con- 
deposits. strained to notice on a sure basis only 

three Palaeolithic periods — a lower, a middle and an upper. 
The lower coincides with the older alluvium (j Bhangar) 
of the Ganges, Narbudda, Tapti, etc., where the rich 
Siwalik fauna are still continued to a certain extent and 
fossils of extinct species of Elephas antiquus, Rhino- 
ceros, Giraffa, &c., are found and in the lower alluvium 
(Khadar) we can distinguish some fauna still racially 
distinct from modern ones, while midway stand such 
fauna as show a transition from older to later forms 
as is witnessed in the fossiliferous stalagmite caves like 
Karnul, containing some living as well as extinct species. 

1 British Museum Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age, 1911, p- 3. 

9 E. Huntington, The Climatic Factor, Washington, 1914, p. 36. 
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A word of caution is necessary. It is not every 
swallow that makes a summer nor every 
* of river in India that would afford us old 


terraces or implement bearing gravels. 
In India the two types of river-beds and alluvium are 
sharply distinguished. The one which is the more 
recent is spoken of as the Newer Alluvium and still in 
process of formation. The other, the older Alluvium 
is the most important for us though they await 
systematic study by the prehistoric archaeologists still, for 
there alone genuine palaeolitlis would be found if it 
happened to he a human settlement in those far remote 
days. As their geological features become very impor- 
tant for us, I give below an excerpt from Yredenberg’s 
excellent Summary : “ 'Hie great depth of the Ganges 

alluvium, as revealed by borings, indicates that in its 
case also subsidence must have preceded simultaneously 
with deposition. Except in the neighbourhood of the 
delta, the greater portion of the alluvial plain is 
above the level of the highest floods of the Ganges 
and its tributaries, indicating that this area has been 
upheaved, or that the delta region has been depressed 
within relatively recent times. The presence of a mass 
of ancient alluvium, known as the Madhupur jungle 
north of Dacca in the midst of the delta region, 
further indicates that a certain amount of disturbance 
must have occurred. The existence of the. ancient 
alluvial areas enclosed within rock basins along the 
course of some of the Peninsular rivers, such as the 
Nerhudda, Tapti &e. points to the same conclusion, and 
it is evident that a certain amount of irregular warping 
has affected India in Pleistocene times. In consequence 
of these physical changes, the ancient alluvium and 
and the one still in. process of formation can he readily 


distinguished from one another. They are known in the 
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vernacular as “ bhangar ” and “khsclar” In geological age, 
they correspond with the two main divisions of the 
Quaternary era, the Pleistocene and Recent. The Pleis- 
tocene age of the bhangar or older alluvium is clearly 
shown by the remains of numerous extinct animals 
amongst which may be mentioned Elephas antiques, a 
characteristic species of the Pleistocene of Europe, and 
various extinct species of horse, ox, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus. Contemporaneous with these are the earliest 
remains of prehistoric man in the shape of stone imple- 
ments.” (p. 109 — 110.) 

Besides these amongst the Pleistocene and recent 
deposits may be reckoned among others 
formanons Plaisto ° ene the high-level river terraces of the 
Upper Sutlej and other Himalayan 
rivers, the lacusrine deposits of the Upper Jhelum 
Valley, the Poravander stone of the Kathiawar coast and 
the zeris of Tinnevelly and Travancore coasts, the aeolian 
deposits of the Godavari, Kistna and Cavery, the loess 
deposits of Potwar-plateau, the cotton-soil or Regur of 
Gujrat and the Deccan and last but not least the perplex- 
ingly wide distribution of high-level laterites 1 all of 
which are too important for prehistoric archseology some 
having already yielded palaeoliths in abundance. 

Laterite is also of great importance to us as it is easily 
found out in India especially in the 

The peculiar case of . , 

‘Laterites’ and raised south and often yields human impje- 

* sea-beeches.’ . T 

ments. It has now been accepted that 
this is formed by action of water dissolving rich ferrugin- 
ous masses and forming reddish concretionary masses 
consisting of hydrates of iron, aluminium or manganese. 
This has been found often in high levels and high level 
laterites are now being established as of great antiquity 
indicating fluviatile or lacustrine deposits of the Pleistocene 

1 Wadia, Geology of India, p. 262. 
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age and sometimes earlier. There is also a low-level 
laterite which is rather recent and in some places it is 
still in process of formation. As implements of antique 
amygdaloid types have been found in high level laterite, 
their antiquity is unquestioned and so also lateritic accre- 
tion in places where water-a tion is absent now is also a 
fair indicative of a great length of time which must have 
elapsed before the physical changes of upheaval could 
have accomplished this. So also raised beeches have been 
observed all round India which are now ascribed to Pleis- 
tocene times. It would be interesting indeed to study 
the upper strata of these, as now the question of migrat- 
ing races is no longer looked upon as a heresy and 
the sea-craft of some of the earliest people of late 
Pleistocene and later times might have left some traces to 
serve as an important nucleus for the studies of ‘ships 
as evidence of the migration of culture.’ 

So also submerged forests which have done so much 

for throwing light on late prehistoric 

Submerged forests, . . 

times m Britain have been discovered 
in the Ganges delta, Pondicherry, and the Eastern Coast 
of the Island of Bombay and it may be hoped some 
future Reid or Munro would elicit much tell urine and 
human secrets from them. 



CHAPTER II 


Old Stoke Age 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in the 
year 1847 Boucher de Perthes of 

The early history of 

river-cirift finds and Abbeville began to discover rude stone 

their sub-divisions. - . - , - . - . , , 

things which he claimed to have been 
shaped by man in the long bygone ages before the deluge. 
In those days the orthodox Biblical dogma had caught 
so much hold of the geologists that no one would believe 
that the frail human body could withstand the rigours of 
a diluvial age, which it was held, had swayed the world 
in geologically recent times. In 1855 Dr. Rogillot of 
Amiens also published an account of the discovery of 
flint implements enclosing the remains of extinct ani- 
mals. It is a source of satisfaction to us that Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, whose name would, as one would find later, 
figure prominently in the controversy regarding one 
of India’s oldest artefacts, and Prestwich, turned 
the scale in favour of accepting the antiquity and 
‘ humanity ’ of these finds in question. Since then 
nobody dares to deny when chipped stones are found 
in river-drifts that they bring forth evidence of 
the existence of man at the age calculated by study- 
ing the conditions of the bed in question. And of 
late years the balance has seemed to sway to the other 
side. For in ancient days the classification roughly was 
River-drift period and Cave-period which was called 
Palaeolithic (and formerly Archaeolithie i.e., of Old stone) 
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and the surface period distinguished by the term Neolithic 
(or New stone) which have passed into general currency 
since Avebury’s use of the terms. Since 1892 when d . 
Allen Brown brought forward a new term for forms 
considered earlier than Palaeolithic, the term Eolithic 
(Dawn-stone), the word has been a great bone of con- 
tention among prehistoric archaeologists most of whom 
reject and some still hold to that term. The Twen- 
tieth Century has seen a great study of Palaeolithic 
forms, often to the neglect of Neolithic and Metalic 
ages and has brought forth these names for succesive 
phases of old stone culture, e.c/., Chellean, Acheullean, 
Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrian, Magdalenian and 
Azilian. Some forms from Strepy, Mesvin and Malle 
have now been established mostly by the efforts of Mr. 
Rutot of Belgium, a great champion of ‘Eoliths’ and 
are now spoken of as ‘ Pre-Chellean ’ by the French 
savants like Boule, etc., who arc reckoned the highest 
authorities in this matter. Mr. Rutot’s proposed term 
‘ Reutelian ’ is far from being accepted and we should do 
well to use the term ‘ Pre-Chellean ’ not only of shapes of 
the horizon of these early Belgium finds but to extend it 
to earlier forms still where the human hand in the 
chipping is not doubted. 

Though Eolithic types in general have not been accepted, 
, ,, , „ we should know what a ‘rostro-carinate,’ 

I. The oldest authen- 

ticated Pre-cheiiean the supposed earliest stone implement 

forms. . x 

used by man, is, for round it the contro- 
versy raged very strong. In the words of its great cham- 
pion Mr. Reid Moir “ A rostro-carinate is an implement 
with broad posterior region, narrowed anteriorly to a 
quasi- vertical cutting age. This anterior narrow edge is 
strongly carved and gives the implement the form of the 
beak of an accipitrine bird. The form of the region of 
the implement may also be compared to that of the prow 


PLATE IV. 




Copper axes from Manipur and Pachumba like Egyptian neollths. 
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of a boat (the boat being turned keel upwards).” 1 No 
beaked rostro-carinate types nor eoliths according to Bruce 
.Foote have yet been found in India, though I had pointed 
... mt , out already that one of the Burma finds 

shape of the Burma- of Dr. Noetling of rectangular shape bore 

specimens. tit 

a remarkable resemblance to a similar 
Eolithic type figured in Man, 1908. As for the Burma 
finds by Dr. Noetling in 1894 though much ink has been 
spilt to show that they belong to Miocene and then later 
to Pliocene, the modern opinion seems strong to accept 
them as of the earliest Pleistocene times if not earlier. Not 
having the good fortune to study them first hand, all that 
could be made out from the plates is that there is not 
much of design there, though little doubt exists as to 
their being chipped, as was the opinion expressed by 
Professor T. Rupert Jones in Natural Science 1894, p.345. 
The presence of nodules gives us reason to compare them 
with Chelles forms and absence of design to a little 
earlier stage. 

The next authenticated implement described in detail 
in Coggin Brown’s Catalogue p. 57 is 
Hackett’s Bhutra Boucher found asso- 
ciated with bones of extinct animals. 
It was found in a gravel bed about 6 ft. above the low- 
water level of the Nerbudda and that indicates the 
vast age that must have elapsed before the Nerbudda 
could find its present course allowing for the various 
changes of level by subsidence and elevation, denudation 
and deposition in the meanwhile. The ossiferous gravel 
in which it has been found has been assigned by 
competent palaeontologists ts to a horizon just succeeding 
the last of the Siwaliks and it is immaterial whether 
it is called the latest Pliocene or the earliest Pleistocene 


(1) The Preohellean 
Nerbudda Boucher. 


Journal, Royal Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XLYI, p. 198, 
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Dr. Hugh .Falconer was disposed to consider it 
as Pliocene. What is the most remarkable about; 
this is that it undoubted was of a time which can be 
called ‘Pre-glacial 5 and yet its forms betray a finish 
of the Chellean type though probably Mr. Reid Moir 
would be disposed to detect also an accipitrine beak 
of the ‘ rostro-earinate 5 types. A large portion of 
original mass of unworked Yindhyan sandstone still 
remains and the specimen appears to be a little too 
heavy for its high finish. 

The next in order though scarcely less important 
in antiquity and authenticity comes 
The pre-eheiieau an Agate chip 2£ inches long and A 
inches wide, described in some detail 
in C. R. I. M. p. (>1. It was found at Mungi near 
Python. It is also a riddle for by its Palaeontolo- 
gical associations it has been found to be of a horizon 
identical with that of the Nerbudda find (this may be 
found out to be wrong later for while the Nerbudda 
Boucher was found at a level about (> or 10 ft. above 
the present water-level, this was extracted from a bed 
about 20 ft. from the present water-surface). Any- 
way if Indian pakeontology is right, this and the Ner- 
budda boucher have been ascribed to a time scarcely 
less than 400,000 years ago. But though of such hoary 
antiquity, the shape inevitably suggests the fine form 
of a Levallois flake of Mid-Palaeolithic times of Europe. 
It had evidently been used, and being found in situ and 
having been considerably written upon, there is little 
doubt about its genuineness at present. The question is, 
whether it may be of Pre-chellean times or of Mid- Palaeo- 
lithic age. Palaeontological arguments leave no doubt 
as to deciding its place in the earlier phase for a consi- 
derable section was for bolding that both this and the 
Hackett Boucher belonged to the Upper “ Pliocene 
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I had already insisted on a systematic regular 

Some heavy two g ra(iation of culture discernible between 
handed Coup-de- the Burma and the Godavari types while 

porags. v 1 

the Nerbudda type came in as an inter- 
vening step. Fortunately my recent exclusion to Chakra- 
dharpur under instruction from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 
Prof. Bhandarkar has been very fruitful, for it has placed 
in my hands cases of two finds which, coming of the hills 
of the Singhbhum district, on the way to Nerbudda, 
betrayed far earlier shapes. One was a very heavy pre- 
cursor of Chellean Boucher, which, could not but have 
been used except by both hands, which still forms part 
of Mr. Anderson’s excellent private collection and the 
other a primitive heavy end-scraper (grattoir) which my 
friend Mr. Ghosh picked up from a high part of the 
river-terrace when I accompanied him on an axe-hunting 
expedition to the Sinjai-Binjai Yallev. Ye await eagerly 
the publication of exact data about these, but to my eyes 
their forms left no doubt of the phase of culture they 
indicated being of the earliest Pre-ehellean times. The 
Sinjai-Binjai Yallev seems to have been inhabited by 
prehistoric peoples from almost the earliest times to the 
dawn of Neolithic age and several stages could be easily 
detected from the specimens with Mr. Anderson. The 
paper in the Journal of Behar and Orissa BLesearch 
Society in 1917 published an account of some remarkable 
Palaeolithic forms found associated with gravels at 
a height of about 18ft. from the present river bed 
where the fossil tooth of a wild horse of Karnul (mid- 
pleistocene) type was found. The palaeolith that we 
picked up had evidently been washed off from the 
highest existing gravel bed which is only about 2 or 3ft. 
from the top of the plateau whose total present height is 
present height is about 50 ft. Below it was another 
gravel bed after which we came to the third bed in which 
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was found the teeth of Equus of Karnul type. So 
stratigraphically also the great antiquity to the grattoir 
we picked up, can he arrived at. While the heavy 
boucher form betrayed traces of high level ‘ laterite 5 
sticking to it, thus carrying it to the earliest pre- 
historic times. That such heavy forms were not 
uncommon in Palaeolithic India are evidenced by the 
presence of at least 6 such specimens (in a collection 
of over 2000 palaeoliths) in the Indian Museum. 
They came from Chanda and Sripur areas of the 
Godavari district 1 and various sites in the Chingleput 
and Areot districts. 1 2 3 In the course of a recent excursion 
to Ghatsila, I extracted such a heavy coup-de-poing of 
very early shape and chipping design sticking in situ 
in a denuded earlier terrace of the river Kharsuti (in 
Singhbhum district) 3'4" above the present high-water- 
level and 810" above the low-water level. 

We are not quite sure if the ‘ retouch’-test of R.R. 
Schmidt would hold good for other parts of Europe but 

they are too important to be given the 

The various subdivi- 

sions of palaeolithic go-by as we know that South African 

artifacts in Europe. n* . . * < _ , _ 

or Syrian artifacts are being studied 
and classified thus and it is desirable that science 
should have but one language. So Sollas has done 
well to quote from Mannus, 1910, p. 98 Schmidt’s 
nice differentiations that Chellean retouches are coarse, 
broad, eonchoidal, leaving strongly marked concavities 
which in Acheullean times though eonchoidal are nar- 
rower, longer and fewer and persist up to Lower Mousterian 
times. In upper Mousterian we get ‘ stepped ’ in Auri- 
gnacian c channelled 5 or £ fan-like ’ in Solutrian ‘scaly’ 
and in Magdalenian ‘ nibbling ’ retouches. 8 In this light 


1 Cat, No. 43 and 32, C. R. I. M. 

2 Oat. No. 416, 442, 479, 602, C. R. I. M. 

3 Ancient Hunters, 1915, Footnote, pp. 437-48, 
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a classification of the Palaeoliths in the Indian Museum 


all huddled together under one heading would not 
have been impossible, and would have given us an 
insight into the gradation and distribution of cultural 
activities in our land for thousands of years. Thus 
at the outset it is noticeable that bone-implements 
are very rare (they may be due to termites or other 
peculiarly destructive Indian conditions as suggested 
by Bruee-Foote) and earlier forms apparently abound, 
with Chelleo-Mousterian according to Bruce Foote or 
Chelleo-Aeheullean facies according to Coggin Brown. 
But this roughness of forms might have been due to the 
Indian 4 Palaeolithians ’ using the less tractable but 
easily accessible quartzite and not flint. Still I could dis- 
cern Aurignacian retouches inC.R. I. M. No. 594 and 597 1 
or Solutrian forms in C. R. I. M. No. 528,584 2 bearing in 
mind that these come from the districts of Chingleput and 
Arcot which have also yielded the earliest forms in abun- 
dance. The ‘ inferior chert flakes ’ already described at 
length in the J. B. O. R. S. 1917 present marked Mous- 


The several later 
stages of culture dis- 
cernible in Mr. Ander- 
son’s collections. 


terian characteristic and the finely 
worked specimens in Mr. Anderson’s 
collection including some very nice 


arrow-heads and burins come from the 


just lower gravel bed. Nobody who has just had a look 
over the fine collection of arrowheads of pointed and leaf- 
shaped flakes would be disposed to doubt of their existence 
and subscribe to the sweeping generalisation of Bruce Foote 
that these were unknown to the Stone Age in India. It is 
rather interesting to turn to Evan’s work 3 where we 
find an arrow-head from India, acutely pointed 2f inches 
long and tanged and barbed described, and also to 


1 C. E. M. M„ p. 40. 

3 C. R. M. M., pp. 37 and 40. 

3 First edition, p. 361- 
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notice that the specimens which raised doubts even in 
Bruce Eoote’s mind were those collected from Chota 
Nagpur by Mr. Wood Mason. 

Besides the arrow-heads, beaked burins, keeled scrapers, 
strangulated spokeshaves, ‘gravette’ points, chatel perron 
points, elongated laurel-leaf points and the wonderful 
variety of the stone artifacts of middle palaeolithic shape in 
Mr. Anderson’s collection all pointed to a great develop- 
ment of Late Aurignacian and Early Solutrian cultures in 
the locality. But what we missed was bone implements 
which had either disappeared owing to the destructive 
nature of the soil in which they were buried or by the 
quick action of the termites when exposed. What was 
still more striking that the locality was still strong with 
its populace, one of the most primitive (Pre-Dravidian) 
inhabitants of India whose huts well shaped were painted 
in rectangular patterns with inlaid figures or sometimes 
isolated figures of animals like the elephants which, 
inevitably (what with the gaudy colour what with the 
crude shape) suggest Bushman-like activities. So here 
we are face to face with palaeoliths and colouring 
materials suggestive of palaeolithic art and also an 
aboriginal tribe still carrying on rude artistic designs 
in a manner leading us to think of them as survivals 
though with many modifications and complications by 
later cultural and possibly ethnic contacts. 

Holmes has in his ‘ thorough ’ manner pointed out that 
Glassification an fi the following methods of classification 
Maeoilfts” ° f In<Jiai1 are P ossiWe (1* by geographical areas, 
natural and political, (2) by culture 
characterisation areas, (3) by peoples, as tribes, stocks 
and nations, (4) by successive geological periods as 
Tertiary, glacial, post-glacial, (5) by classes of artifacts 
as implements, utensils, weapons, (6) by the materials 
employed, as mineral, animal, vegetable, as bone, stone, 
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metal, wood, bone, shell, (7) by arts and industries as 
hunting, war, agriculture, quarrying, mining, building, 
(8) by successive steps in culture-development as savage, 
barbarous, civilized, (9) by function groups as practical, 
ornamental, sacerdotal, diversional. 1 And it should be 
remembered to arrive at historical truths if not for a 
p, complete study technological classifications should proceed 

along all these lines. However, Bruce Foote’s studies 
have presented us with 14 different Palaeolithic forms, r.g. 
4 kinds of axe, 2 forms of spears, digging tools, circular 
implements, choppers, knives, scrapers, cases, hammer- 
stones and strike-alights. 2 So far as the distribution is 
concerned he remarks C£ the localization of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measure by the distri- 
bution of the rocks vielding materials suitable for their 
respective implements. Thus there are far more nu- 
merous traces of the Palaeolithic race (sic) around the 
great quartzite yielding groups of the hills forming the 
Cuddapah series of Indian geologists and the great quart- 
zite shingle conglomerates of the Upper Gondwana 
system in the Ohingleput, North Arcot and Nellore districts 
than in other regions. In diminishing quantities traces 
of Palaeolithic man are found to the northward of the 
Kistna valley as also to the south of the Palar valley.” 3 
But we have already cited instances of early Palaeoliths 
from Ohhota Nagpur and Dr. Noetling’s Burma finds as 
^ well as Wayland’s Ceylon finds which has been ascribed to 

Palaeolithic Indians walking on terra firma to the island 
connected with the mainland in Pleistocene times shows 
that the whole of the Indian continent had been traversed 
by early Palaeolithic culture in Pliestocene times though 
it is noteworthy that the route possibly lay through 


1 Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities, 1919, Part I, p. 148. 

3 N. A., p. 9. 

3 N. A. p. 36. 
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the older rocks and by the older river-beds which in 
contrast with the other parts of India had been very 
little subject to orographical changes on a huge scale. 
So also that this cultural and racial movement continued 
till late Palaeolithic times can be maintained by showing 
that the Azilo-tardenoisian Pygmies (Sollas speaks of 
those from Banda and the Vindhyan area as Azilian) 
are obtainable from Central India to Ceylon not to speak 
of other parts of the world. To whatever psychological 
or ethnological causes the widespread distribution of the 
e pygmies ’ may be ascribed, the occurrence of quartzite 
industries in flint- using countries such as Somaliland 
and Assuan (Egypt), 1 2 Morocco and France, 3 as well as 
Rhineland, 3 require more investigation when considering 
the question of first human migrations. 


1 Zeitschrift f. Bthnoiogie 1909, pp. 737-741. 

2 L’Anthropologie, 1908, pp. 166, 425 ; 1914, pp. 43 and 47. 

3 Zeitschrift f. Ethnologic, 1910, pp. 586, 591. 





CHAPTER III. 


j The Neolithic Types op India. \ 

The most common of neolithic forms are polished celts. 

This name has been given to hatchets, 
Wu> ' adzes and chisels of stone. It has got 

no reference to Keltic people but is merely the English 
form of the Lat. Geltis or Celt ex — a chisel. It has 
been suggested that they may originally have been 
some connection between the Lat. Celtis and the 
Welsh Celt , a flint ; but this is merely accidental. The 
Welsh proverb says that there are three hard things in the 
world — maen-celt (a flint stone), steel and miser’s heart. 
The general form of stone celts is well known, being usually 
that of more or less flat blades approaching an oval in 
section with the sides more or less straight and one end 
broader and also sharper than the other. They have been 
divided into three classes by Evans, viz., (1) Those 
merely chipped out in a more or less careful manner and not 
ground or polished ; (2) Those which after being fashioned 
by chipping have been ground or polished at the edge only ; 
(3) Those which are more or less ground or polished not only 
at the edge but over the whole surface. There is a curious 
wide-spread belief all over the world amongst savage 
(uneducated) people that the celts wore thunder weapons. 
In the west of England people still hold that the thunder 
axes they find, once fell from thy sky. In J. A. S. B. 
1909 there is an article by Coggin Brown showing how 
these celts are sold in Yunnan (Western China) for 
medicinal purposes. In most parts of Europe, Asia, Africa 
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and America these celts are looked upon with a great 
deal of awe and regarded as lightning weapons. 

These were used hafted in various manners. The 
earliest handles seemed to have been made of horn into 
which the narrower end was inserted. Then more 
commonly wood was used in the early neolithic site of 
Robenhausen. We find blades often inclined towards the 
handle. Often we find an intermediate socket of stag horn 
used with the celt when inserted into the handle. Some- 
times also similar tools were used in the hand without the 
intervention of any haft. The forms of polished celt are 
many. Sometimes as in the earliest forms they show 
facet at the edge but more often they are thin and 
highly finished with flat sides and oblique edge. They 
are generally triangular in section but rectangular and 
oval sections are also not unknown. Some forms are sharp 
at both ends. They were used chiefly for cutting down 
timber and for scooping canoes out of the trunks of forest 
trees ; for dressing posts, for huts, for grubbing up roots 
and killing animals for foods, for preparing fire-wood, for 
scraping the flesh from bone when eating and for various 
other purposes' in the domestic arts. But they were also 
employed as weapons of offence and defence and some- 
times for minning in chalk in pursuit of stones and proba- 
bly also for religious purposes. (These two paragraphs 
like some others have been conveniently taken from 
Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of i-freat Britain and 
Ireland). 

The stone selected for the celts in India is in the case 
of the polished ones, diorite, of varying degrees of fine- 
ness in some cases nearly approching porphyry. A 
perfectly distinct type roughly chipped is of a hard 
black basalt. As a rule while those of the one class are 
thick and. show an ovate section, the basalt celts are 
comparatively flat. The basalt weathers differentlv 
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from the diorite. In rare instances celts of polished 
sandstone have occurred. 

Rough hewn celts of basalt may be divided into three 
types : (a) heart shaped or cordate, rather an uncommon 
type, the edge alone highly polished and so much rounded 
as to be almost semi-circular- In many cases inequalities 
of the chipping have been partly removed, but in no 
case has the implement itself been entirely polished, 
(b) Lanceolate, long and comparatively narrow and 
coming to a point at the end, resembling the arrow-heads 
termed leaf shaped in European collection. The side 
edges have the appearance of being serrated owing to 
flakes having been taken off, on alternate sides, (c) Very 
flat and almost triangular in shape.' 

“ Grooved hammers and axes are perhaps the rarest 
of numerous neolithic stone implements recorded from 
eastern Asia. Only one specimen of 

Hammer-stones. , . . * , 1 1 , 

this type appears to have been described 
from India. It was found by J. A. Cockburn together with 
a number of other stones under a sacred tree 37 miles 
south west of Allahabad at Alwara. In form it some- 
what resembles a modern hammer, being flat at the ends 
and slightly carved on the upper surface. A groove 50 
inches in width and 5 inches in depth has been carefully 
carried round the centre. The base has been hollowed 
out in equal care in a gouge like form to the depth of 
about l of an inch. The whole arrangement suggest 
that the hammer was attached by ligature to a wooden or 
witby handle, the ligature being kept in its place by the 
upper groove, the lower groove held the hammer 

in position on the rounded haft. i 2 Mr. Cockburn has 
pointed out certain minute marks especially on the lower 

i J. A. S. B. pp. 228-29. 

3 X Coggin Brown, Grooved Stone Hammers from Assam &c., X A. S. B., 
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groove, which suggest the possibility of metal implement 
having been used in the fashioning of the hammer and 
it may be that this implement belongs to the transition 
stage from stone to metal. These implements may be 
counted among the best known relics of the aborigines 
and specially in the rural districts of the older states of 
America they are very frequent. Red Indian stone 
tomahawks are familiar objects. In general they can be 
defined as wedges encircled by a groove usually nearer 
the butt than the edge. The grooves served for the 
reception of a withe of proper length which was bent 
round the stone-head till both ends met when they were 
firmly bound together by ligatures of hide or some other 
materials. 

Another kind of hammer stone from India was also 
collected from Allahabad. It is a cubical mass of basalt 
measuring 2‘50 inches each way. On each of its six 
sides is a hole or depression about one inch in diameter 
and f 25 in depth. The implements fit conveniently into 
the hand the depression affording a hold for the fingers 
and suggesting its use as a many-sided hammer, the faces 
of which were changed from time to time when the 
pit became inconveniently deep for use. 

Another kind is seen in a flat red quartzite pebble, 
measuring 4‘25 inches by 3 inches by 1*75 inches. The 
two ends are slightly flattened and the upper and lower 
sides exhibit a double groove or notch for the purpose of 
securing it to a wooden handle. On the upper and lower 
surface double cup marks or depressions which are not 
easily accounted for but may have been meant for 
hammering appear. 

Another kind of curious implement is a wrought 
piece of basalt 3%50 inches by 3 inches. It bears the 
appearance of having been split into two either 
either by accident or design. A deep but narrow groove 
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runs through the centre. Mr. Coekburn considers it a 
type of implement resembling the single Bolas or modern 
slung shot, and supposes the groove to have been 
intended for the reception of a thong. Mr. Coekburn 
found a card figure at Kalin jar bearing in his hand an 
implement which he considers resembles that now des- 
cribed. At the back of the stone is a small but curious 
depression hardly large enough to have been produced by 
hammering. 

Another type very well known in Europe is a mace- 
end or ring-stone. It is sometimes made of quartzite 
and has got a central hole. On either surface towards 
the centre it narrows in the manner characteristic of the 
working of the implement of this description found both 
in India and in Europe. Many examples of this type are 
to be found figured by Evans and others in their 
works on ' Stone Implements ’. Perfect specimens in 
some numbers have been found bv Mr. Coekburn and 

. e 

Rivett Carnac, beside a large number of fragments. 
The perfect specimens are generally found under trees, 
deposited there together with celts, but numerous frag- 
ments have been picked up at the base of hills on the 
Kaimur plateau or in ravines together with fragments of 
celts and flint chips and other indications which usually 
mark the sites of ancient encampments. Large round 
pebbles with the drilling of the central hole in a more 
or less imperfect state have also been found in consider- 
able numbers indicating that the process was trouble- 
some and lengthy. Some exhibit a deep cup mark or 
depression on either side, others on one side only. They 
closely resemble the hammer stones found in Europe and 
America and figured in the various works on the subject. 
In many of these eases it seems doubtful whether it was 
intended to perforate the stone, which fitted conveniently 
enough into the hand as a hammer, 

24 ' - 
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Four sided blocks of diorite ground to a rough point 
at the end bear all the appearance of having been used 
as picks or hoes and are well adapted for grubbing out 
roots or digging out holes. According to Rivett Carnac 
this implement may have been used in a rude state of 
culture. The fact of the point being iinsyrn metrical and 
the right side exhibiting a greater amount of the wear 
than the left favours this idea. 

Long, tapering well rounded pieces of diorite measur- 
ing 9^ inches in length are sometimes met with. It 
bears from top to base the marks of the chipping by 
which it has been worked into its present state. The 
implement has all the appearance of having been used as 
a pestle for pounding grain or other substances. It may 
possibly have been used as a stone club like those of 
the Merai of New Zealanders but is rather short for such 
a purpose. 


CHAPTER V. 

Prehistoric Art. 

Bruce Foote while pointing out by the presence 
chert burin at J ubbulpore the possibility of prehistoric 
paintings in India had bluntly stated 
paintings” m°jn di a aT ° " ^at none had as yet been reported. 

Though this is true very largely, as any 
cave scientifically explored seems to have been the Billa 
Surgam Caves which contained no trace of any etching 
or primitive figures ; we find reported in Indian Antiquary, 
1901 1 a remarkable paper on the Rock Carvings in the 
Edakal Cave, Wynaad, in the Journal of the Royal 
Society a no less interesting paper on the Cave Drawings 
in the Kaimur Range, North-West Provinces by John 
Cockburn and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1889, a big paper by the same author on an 
archaic rock painting from Mirzapore. Besides these, 
etchings have been reported from Bellary which have 
been noticed by Bruce Foote and caves have been reported 
in Kalat, and another paper, from Mr. Carlleyle seems 
to have reported notable discoveries of paintings from 
Berghelkhend, Bundelkhend and other places. From 
Ceylon and Tibet have also come informations of rock 
carvings. Similarly Cave paintings have also been 
reported in Hosangabad but the last and the most 
important of all in fulness of details is the paper of 
Mr. Anderson, in the Journal of the Behar and Orissa 


1 Pp. 402-421. 
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Research. Society for September, 1918. The paper has 
attracted world-wide attention and describes a rock-paint- 
ing near Singanpur in the Raigarh district. Under 
instruction from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Professor 
Bhandarkar and on behalf of the Post- 
ing h s e ln| a ”our P visit Graduate Council and Teaching of the 
' Calcutta University I visited the place 

in November last in the company of Mr. Ghosh, Curator 
of Patna Museum. We had before this met Mr. Anderson 
and leant from him how when he discovered these 
paintings long ago he had invited the Indian Museum 
authorities to study them and Mr. Percy Brown of the Art 
section and Mr. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey 
had also been taken by him to the spot and the latter had 
reported to the Asiatic Society of some paintings in the 
Raigarh which had already been noticed in If Anthropologie 
in 1915 , p. 3(M, thus: — “ The Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
a sitting of the 7th April last has heard a communi- 
cation of Mr. Brown in the walls of a cavern situated 
near Raigarh in the Central Provinces of British India. 
This cavern represents nothing but the ruins of a site 
once much used. The anterior portion has gone to 
give way to an ancient epoch and the debris in obs- 
tructing the openings has preserved the designs. They 
represent the scene of chase and resemble occasion- 
ally in an extraordinary manner the paintings of Cogul 
in Spain. From the point of view of technique there 
we have the approaches to the cross-lined ‘pottery of 
prehisortic Egypt.’ The paintings are of great interest 
and cannot be estimated by less than thousands of years 
—they are much older than all that have beeu hitherto 
discovered. Some agate flakes have been found in condi- 
tions which enable us to arrive at interesting geological 
conclusions.” The Singanpur hill is well known to the 
villagers on account of the caves it contains. They told 
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us that there were three ‘ Mandirs ’ (temples or sacred 
places ?) where the hermits used to reside and from one 
cave often appeared a white rider on horseback which 
disappeared mysteriously in the grotto. As is common 
with such places the tradition connected it with fairies 
and mysterious creatures. The caves are all well-suited 
to human habitations there being a pool of water inside. 
It seemed to lie on the highroad of people passing from 
the North of India to the South. It is however not in 
the caves but on a part of rock surface now thoroughly 
exposed to the sun by some apparent projections having 
fallen away, that numerous figures in red pigment occur. 
Unfortunately the majority have been washed off and 
there is no possibility of rescuing them. It is evident 
that all these scenes depicted were connected with some 
sort of magic or totemistie rites. Just getting up the 
surface on the left hand remains of a scene very interest- 
ing prehistoricallv for we have got the clear outlines of a 
Kangaroo and just beneath apparently the faded outlines 
of a still bigger one. This fact is very important as 
these marsupials, now restricted only to Australia, must 
have been known to the painters who have given quite a 
life-like reproduction in palaeolithic times. The other 
figures have been given in some detail in Mr. Anderson’s 
paper who has however failed to catch the import of the 
Kangaroo scenes. The only perfectly preserved scene 
which is still to be seen is the bull or sam bar-hunting 
scene where the people conventionally or probably dressed 
in masks, which according to Mr. Capitan was an wide- 
spread custom in quaternary times . 1 Another piece missed 
by Mr. Anderson is a spirited though a little conventional- 
ised human figure with arms akimbo near the hunting 
scene. The right ankle is bent in such a way as to 
suggest a dancing posture. In one place appeared the 


1 tide L' Anthropologic. 1914, pp. 106*118. 
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traces of a mammoth-like figure which is now too 
fragmentary to allow of any sure assumption. Alm ost 
all the paintings were in red pigment except the semi- 
circular figure of a sun (?) with divergent ray-like lines 
near the mouth of the grotto. All the paintings are 
highly interesting and have been figured by Mr. Anderson 
in his article in the J. B. 0. B. S. 

From the Kapgallu hills in the Bellary district have 
The Bella ry “ graf- been reported more than 20 groups of 
fitL figures of birds and beasts of various 

degrees of article execution. Some of them are described 
by Bruce Foote in N. A. pp. 88 & 89. In one group there 
are obscure human figures with a well drawn figure of a 
bustard. In another are figures of two elephants of a 
very lean type standing tail to tail to each other. A 
third group contains a bird with a big tail and a thin body 
with a high-humped bull near by. The most interesting 
of them all is a hunting scene depicting two men with 
upraised right arms as if for hurling javelins, bavin* 
something like shields on their left arms proceeding to* 
wards a bull. There is also delineated in another part a 
six-rayed star. All the figures are interesting and" oc- 
curring in a Neolithic site being more of conventional 
shapes and mystic outlines, they cannot be referred to the 
best art period of Palaeolithic times to which the Singan- 
pur paintings most probably belong but to later artistically 
decadent neolithic times. 

Probably to the same decadent culture horizon be- 
The Edakal rock longs the series of carvings occurrin* 
earvings. in the Edakal cave, Wynaad and situ! 

ated about 56 miles from Calicut, about the same dis- 
tance from Octamund and four miles S. W. from Sultan’s 
battery. Mr. Fawcett, a Superintendent of Police has 
introduced the subject with some detail and several plates 
to readers of the Indian Antiquary in October, 1901. One 
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part of the cave contained inscriptions of ancient and 
mediaeval historical times which were deciphered by Dr. 
Hulizsch. But of much earlier date are the carvings 
which had been partly covered up by a mould which was 
completely cleared up only after an excavation of 7 ft. 
which had accumulated under the roof rock during a 
long stretch of years. “After the rock carvings had 
been completed and indeed after the place had been aban- 
doned.” “The carvings clearly represent human beings 
and animals and objects for human use and symbols, but 
they so run into each other and are placed so closely toge- 
ther that it takes a protracted and close study to make 
anything of them. The most interesting features of the 
sculptures are the frequent human figures with a pecu- 
liar head-dress. There are several rather indistinct figures 
of animals. The usual Indian symbols are of frequent 
occurrence, e.g., the swastika and specimens of the fami- 
liar circula ‘ sun-symbols.’ There is evidence also of 
magic squares.” 1 It appears that all the figures are but 
rude outlines conventionally drawn and probably asso- 
ciated with some magic or totemistie rites. Many appear 
to be men dancing in masks or masked head-dresses. 
The elongation of the figures are noticeable here as in the 
Singanpur figures. That they belonged to Neolithic 
times is proved by the find of a fragment of a well- 
shaped and polished celt from the place. 

To the same culture horizon, at least so far as the 
style was concerned belonged a group of rockcarvings 
discovered by me in a village callad 
GiStsna Ca "' nss Maubhandar accessible from Ghatsila, 
a town in the Singbhum district. Tradi- 
tion goes that the five Pandava brothers spent their year 
of recluded life there and the marks of their habitat 
had been left in the incised human figures on the black 


1 Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 413. 
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stone (See Plate). What was remarkable in the style 
was that the figures agreed extraordinarily in style with 
the doekearriugs of Australians as figured by Matthews 
in A R. A. I., Vol XXV., p. 16. 

As I could pick up fortunately a neolithic axe of 
campignian faciei ticking in the matrix on a level with 
the carvings I am inclined to ascribe a neolithic date to 
these. This group as well as the Kangaroo 
scene of Singanpore might go in support of 
an Indo-Australian culture-contact from late 
Pa’aeolithic up to Neolithic times, which 
the Philological studies of . W. Scmidt have 
just began to hint at. ( Vide Die Gliedernng der 
Australischen Spraehen, Wien 1919, p. 22). 

Of unique interest are Cockburn’s researche 1 which 

would have been invaluable if recorded 

John Cockburn’s dis- 
coveries of cave paint- fully with coloured plates but whose 

ings in the Kaimur n * _ # 

ranges of late Paiaeo- fragmentary descriptions are but pre- 

lithic times. . . . . . . . 

served to ms m two interesting papers m 
J.A.S.B., 1883 and J.R.A.S., 1S99. It is evident that 
thanks to the liberality of Rivett Carnac, Mr. Cockburn 
long pursued his work in this direction and came across 
paintings in Ghormangar cave, Chunadry cave, Louri 
cave, Likhunia rock shelter and other places, fraught with 
great prehistoric interest, in the Kaimur ranges. Prom 
what can be gathered from the descriptions in the papers 
we can come to the conclusion that they belong to late 
Palaeolithic times and not mediaeval historical times 
as the writer was led to grope into. These are bound 

1 Mr, Dikshifc, Offg. Supdt. of Archaeology, kindly showed me several photos 
from various plaees of Mirzapore District, of rock-paintings in red haematite con- 
figuring hunting scenes. He was led to explore the sites following the clues given 
by Coekburu and though he came across quite different scenes, e.g., huntings of 
elephants and not rhinoceros, it seems the Vindhyas when thoroughly explored 
would prove to be a classic ground of primitive if not prehistoric art like the 
'Pyrenees, ' ' , v:';--/ "'a; .vv -'.tv; ■ ■■ - 
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to shed much light on the late Magdalenian and later 
Azilian and Capsian cultures in India for the Vindhyan 
hills and Banda (which is near these caves) are recog- 
nised as Azilian stations by European savants. 1 It 
should be noted that Mr. Anderson showed to me a nice 
collection of white keeled scrapers collected from the Eeva 
which less finely finished belonged probably to Azilian 
times when they were revived than to early Aurignacian 
times. The three very rude and unsatisfactory outlines 
in J . R. A. S. facing page 89 are of the highest value 
to us as they represent hunting scenes with, weapons which 
are unmistakable. The first shows the hunting of a stag 
with prominent horns which played so great a part in 
providing the Azilian hunter with his characteristic har- 
poons with a spear tipped with what may be considered 
the late Palaeolithic modification of a Chatel-perron point. 
The second represents a man besides a leopard and curi- 
ously what the man holds in his hands has been suggested 
by .Vincent Smith who communicated this paper to be a 
torch (!) though it and the weapon in the hand of the 
third figure are unmistakable varieties of late Palaeolithic 
harpoons. The sketches in the paper are too rude to build 
any hypothesis upon but the three weapons are unmis- 
takable and the writer of the paper has testified to the 
lifelike portraiture of these groups, which occur in the 
caves, now as inaccessible as forming “ veritable museums 
of prehistoric antiquities in the way of flint knives, 
cores, arrow-heads, celts, fragments of fossil and charred 
bone, etc., from which could be made a fine collection, 
sets from which might be sent to every museum in 
the world.” 3 The paper in J. A. S. B. contains des- 
criptions of cave paintings of great prehistoric interest 


' fide Sollas, Ancient. Hunters, second edition, p. 529. 
= J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 93. 
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and as they have been recorded nowhere else I quote at 
some length the several notices. First comes the details 
of a Rhinoceros hunt in the Ghormangar cave of which 
fortunately a plate is given. “ A group of six men 
have attacked the rhinoceros. One of these the animal 
has tossed in the air and the position of the man 
sprawling in the air is comically like the drawings of people ^ 

tossed. 1 A man wearing an unusually large head-plume 2 
who is in the rear has tried to draw the animal oft* by plung- 
ing his spear into its hind-quarters. In front of the enraged 
animal are two men, the lower of whom in an attitude 
highly indicative of action has what appears to be simple 
spear of hardened wood with two supplementary barbs 
levelled at the animal’s breast.” Coclcburn while empha- 
sising that these were of the Stone Age could not shake 
off the idea that paintings in India must be very late. | 

“ These spears I consider to have been made of icood and .#*• 

done only,” he writes in italics. It is not strange that it 

would be so as he was wilting early in 1883 when 

Sautuola’s discovery of Altamira cave paintings only five 

years before had probably not been heard of in India and 

the question of Palaeolithic art had to wait another 

20 years to be fully understood and its possibility 

recognised even in Europe. He records another rhinoceros 

painting which he first thought to be a boar hunt-scene 

painted near the village of Koup in Pergannah Bur- 

hur about three inches long. “ There is a group of ^ 

three men attacking a boar whose tusk is planted 

on the tip of his nose like the horn of a rhinoceros. 

Two of the men who are in advance wear short 
skirts (but the form of their lance heads is on too small 
a scale to be defined) attack him from the rear is the 


1 Note Of. the similar fate of the man in the- Singanpur hunting scene. 

- Note — probably it is a mask. 
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obliterated figure of a man on a large scale and the form 
of lance head he is using plainly indicates the chip 
spear.” Similarly he records another rhinoceros hunting 
scene from Harin Harna Care near Bidjeygarh. Another 
hunting scene of a man e spearing a sambar with a 
weapon, which is represented in the Likunia rock-shelter.’ 
“The last evidence we can have in support of the 
idea that the drawings above alluded to represent stone 
weapons is the fact that stone implements occur in 
abundance mingled with the identical material with 
which the drawings were executed.” The descriptions 
are all the more exasperating for though the author notes 
that the Rhinoceroses do not now range in the locality 
or any place near the painting sites, the sketches given 
in the plates do not afford us any clue as to whether 
they represent the atalodine variety esp. the Rhinoceros 
deccanensis or R. Karmiliensis which though now extinct 
had a wide distribution in Pleistocene and Prehistoric India. 
( Vide Lydehker , Catalogue of the Pleistocene and Pre- 
historic Vertebrate, of the Indian Museum.) 

Before taking leave of this chapter, it is well to take 
note of the latest views as to the motives which led these 

The motives of men so very early times to take to 
palaeolithic ait. art. Was it for the satisfaction of some 

aesthetic tastes as in later times ? Modern opinion seems 
to hold that these elaborate carvings and paintings 
executed in places under exceptionally difficult circum- 
stances such as in a kneeling posture or with the aid of 
light must have been connected with some form of crude 
faith. Recently Mr. Wennert of Spain has brought forth 
a brochure which is quoted with approval in ,L’ Anthro- 
pology, 1916, pp. 117-120, by Breuil, the greatest living 
authority on Palaeolithic art that probably ancestors were 
represented either realistically or conventionally for some 
cult of ancestor- worship. The conditions of palaeolithic 
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discoveries in several caves of Europe oblige one to admit 
the existence of animistic and magic beliefs even at that 
early period. “ So in the Upper Palaeolithic times we 
have but magic represented by art thus: — the human 
hands mutilated of fingers (rites), the animals pierced by 
dart (magic of hunting), the females in gestation (magic 
of reproduction), the masked dances (magic of chase), 
the generative organs (magic of reproduction), the 
animals struck with darts (magic of arms), etc. To the 
same ideas belong the employment of ochre, the cups cut 
in the skulls and the corpses in crouched positions. Con- 
sidering the principles of primitive thought and taking 
note of the racial movements at that early epoch one 
ought to admit that there existed at that period certainly 
a great variety of religious manifestations founded on 
the veneration of ancestors (manes) of animals and to- 
temic ideas.” Mr. Capitan has also shown that the 
quaternary designs especially in Prance naturally lead one 
to assume that masks or ceremonial accoutrements were 
worn in those times . 1 As for the sociological and psycho- 
logical needs that produced the stylised and schematic 
figures, Durkheim states: “It is in the Australian 
societies that we must seek the origin of these represen- 
tations. Although the Australian may show himself 
sufficiently capable of imitating the forms of things in 
a rudimentary way, sacred representations generally 
seem to show no ambitions in this line : they consist es- 
sentially in geometrical designs drawn upon the churinga, 
the nurtunja, rocks, the ground, or the human body. 
They are either straight or carved lines, painted in 
different ways and the whole having only a conventional 
meaning. The connection between the figure and the 
thing represented is so remote and indirect that it cannot 


1 Vide L’Autliropologie, 1 914, pp. 1 OQ. 113, 
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be seen, except when it is pointed out. Only the mem- 
bers of the clan can say what meaning is attached to such 
and such combinations of lines. Men and women are 
generally represented by semicircles and animals by 
whole circles or spirals, the tracks of men or animals by 
lines of points .” 1 


Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life, tr. Swain, pp. 126-127. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Prehistoric Pottery and Terra Cottas. 

“ The first appearance of vessels ancl other objects 
made of earthenware occurs in the 
j n din. neolithic age, no trace of them, having, 

in India as yet been found in any con- 
nection with the remains of the earliest representatives 
of mankind known, the palaeolithic folk,” so ivrote 
Bruce Eoote (N. A., p. 29). But ‘palaeolithic pottery’ 
is a veritable contradiction in terms, the arts of weaving 
or pottery-making being held up to now to have origi- 
nated only in the Neolithic age though Flinders Petrie 
would have ‘ Magdalenian pottery ’ from Egypt and 
‘Solutrian pottery’ from Elam. From the Neolithic 
age onwards up to the Iron age, as we should think, 
ceramics as an art flourished hut then it stopped and 
the modern patterns are after a lapse of so many thou- 
sands of years, often identical in form and design with 
degenerate prehistoric types. It is true indeed that some 
exotic motives in pottery decoration had a temporary 
survival and showed some curious forms in late mediae- 
val and Mogul times but pottery, though much in 
request as article of daily use by the mass of Indians 
has seemed to receive little attention from the artist 
within measurable historical times. Is it because it 
originated and developed amongst the ‘ Pre- Aryans ’ and 
became hard set in type-forms when the Aryans spread 
over India that this has been so ? The contrast between 
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the great use of pottery and the low estimate of potters 
in the caste-scale seems well nigh to suggest this and 
Bruce Poote has well remarked thus : — “ There had been 
a trUe evolution in the potter’s art which then attained 
a stage of very real beauty. This was probably before 
the great Aryan invasion under which the potter’s craft 
came to be despised and neglected, as it is now-a-days to 
a very great extent, as evidenced by the great plainness 
and often absolute ugliness of the present day pottery.” 
(N. A., p. 34.) 

Culture, has more than once been labelled as the 
product of its environment and it is 
in India." worthwhile to enquire why the triumphs 

of art which found expression so often 
in ceramics in other parts of the prehistoric world are 
missed in India. It has been already pointed out that 
steatite vessels are now found in many places and those 
from Calcutta, had they not been modern, would have been 
interesting. Then again porcelain is unknown from 
ancient India. That steatite vessels are largely used in 
ancient times can very well be seen from the relic-vases 
of early Buddhistic times ( e.g ., the Peppe vase) often 
being made of this material. Besides this, it was often 
used for decoration of temples. Prom La Touche’s 
excellent Bibliography we read as follows : — “Talcose 
schist or pot-stone is widely distributed in India among 
the crystalline rocks of India and is quarried at many 
places to be fashioned into bowls, plates and other 
utensils ” (p. 456). “ The coarser kinds of clay, so largely 
used by the native potters for making unglazed cooking 
utensils, water-jars, and the like, are to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood or nearly every village through- 
out India and Burma ” (p. 283). The finer varieties of 
clay, suitable for the manufacture of Chinaware or art 
pottery have been reported from various places in India 
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notably Assam, Bhagalpur, Manbhum, Jubbalpur, Madras 
and Mysore. 

It is remarkable how there are no less than 35 terms 
in the Dravidian languages to indicate 
in mL 1)0tterr ‘ types various types of pottery, and from Madras 
side has come a host of various forms 
associated with various sites of prehistoric times. The 
potteries chronologically may be arranged as belonging 
to N eolithic, Ghalcolithic, Early and hate Iron Age times. 
Iliey may also be distinguished as (1) big sarcophagous 
tyP e > (2) small offering cups and (3) intermediate forms, 
all associated with burial rites. Other articles for daily 
use are also found in prehistoric sites and as no prehistoric 
city or dwelling place has as yet been unearthed the 
wealth of the earliest Indian pottery-types is still hidden 
from us. So instead of talking of various phases of cul- 
ture we are perforce compelled to restrict ourselves to 
the mechanical geographical divisions of the find-places. 
But with the slippery index of style we can at times 
compaie the pot (abides of India with those of foreign 
lands and arrive at some rough idea as to the probable 
age and succession of some occasional types. Thus we 
have been able to distinguish sarcophagous pottery in 
India bearing resemblances to very ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian ceramic ware. There has come from Balu- 
chistan types which are almost identical with the Kabyle 
pottery of ancient Africa. And lastly from a close study 
of the primitive potteries and terracottas in the Indian 
Museum as well as some pieces from Central Asia one can- 
not but notice the remarkable ‘Mediterranean 5 affini- 
ties of several types. M'hile the marks and scripts from 
the ceramic wares have but lent additional confirmation 
to these assumptions. New sidelights are likely to be 
opened on the earliest phases or prehistoric life in India 
by discoveries of these similarities. 


Hunting scenes from Mirzapur with stone-tipped Spear, 
Azilian and Copper harpoons. 
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“The facies of the typical neolithic pottery will, I 
„ believe, turn out to be dull-coloured 

The earnest Neoli- 
thic potteries of India and rough -surfaced with but little de- 

with incised patterns. . . . 

coration — such is the opinion of Bruce- 
Foote who had been a lifelong* student of the pre- 
historic ceramics of the Deccan. (N. A., p. 34.) Coggin 
Brown, I think has a little overshot the mark when 
he states that “ Many finds of prehistoric pottery are 
tentatively considered to be Neolithic. These are distri- 
buted through the district of Auantpur, Cuddapah, Kur- 
nool, Tinnevelly, Salem, Bellary and across Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Baroda, Kathiawar, Baluchistan and other 
regions. In South India, pottery is often met with on the 
sites of Neolithic settlements and implement factories 
hut the collocation of pottery and Neolithic implements is 
by no means an absolute criterion for determining the 
age of the latter, especially as it is exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish the Neolithic from the later Iron Age ceramic 
ware.” (C. B. I. M., p. 8.) The three most important sites 
for Neolithic pottery appear for the present to have been 
Tinnevelly, Salem and the Bellary. The Tinnevelly 
fragment is of red colour and may have contained incised 
patterns. The Salem district abounds with Early Iron 
Age ceramics but some fragments of early red pottery 
seem to have been found. The Bellary is famous pre- 
historically for its cinder-mounds and as a neolithic manu- 
facturing site and has yielded an abundance of good 
ceramics. Several forms appear to have been impressed 
with finger- tips, five (C.B.M.M. 444-24) or four (C.B.M.M. 
444-7) or three (C.B.M.M. 386-2) or two (C.B.M.M. 
1429-38) in number. A noteworthy form is vessels 
pierced with a certain number of holes in two pieces 
of grey pottery from the same place four or ten in 
number as in C.B.M.M. 386-6 and C.B.M.M. 386-11. 
Closely associated with these are forms analogous to the 
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fabric-marked pottery of which one has been reported in 
Travancore state and to which class may be assigned a 
large number of those described as impressed toilh fillets of 
the simplest type which appear to have been so common 
in Neolithic India. 

An equally common form is the grooved pattern, two 
(C.R.M.M. 1353-1), three (C.R.M.M. 1213-17) or some- 
times even four teen (C.R.M.M. 317-1) lines incised which 
is often varied by impressed (C.R.M.M. 347-1) or raised 
ring designs (C.R.M.M. 1456-10). 

The sarcophagous urns of India have attracted atten- 
tion long since on account of their 
nriJ h< of ^chafooSc affinities with those of other countries. 

“ There is a very remarkable resem- 
blance between the oblong terracotta sarcophagi standing 
on short legs, found at Pallavaram in the Madras dis- 
trict, and probably of Neolithic age and 'certain terracotta 
coffins discovered near Bagdad, and also between the latter 
and more highly developed and ornamented Etruscan 
terracotta coffin- tombs. This similarity of internment in 
earthenware coffins, identical in shape, size and material, 
has given rise to interesting speculations connecting 
archaic Indian civilization with that of 

(a) the big urns like ^ ^ „ 

that of neolithic Egypt Babylonia and Assyria (C.Bi.LM., 

' 1 P-7). Some very big types have been 

unearthed from Perumbair by Mr. Rea. “ They are 
generally oblong cists of thick coarse red pottery, rounded 
at each end and on the cross section of the bottom, and 
supported by two or three rows of short roughly shaped 
cylindrical legs. These legs are hollow and sometimes 
have a hole perforated in the inner side for drainage of 
moisture. They are generally covered by an elongated 
dome-shaped lid ” (R.A.P., No. 169). These are at times 
also of ovoid form (R.A.P., No. 169). Pyriform vessels 
varying in height from 2'-2" to 3" and circumference 


(a) the big urns like 
that of neolithic Egypt 
and Babylon. 
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from 5'-8" to 7' -4" tapering to narrow flat bottom 
indented at times with impression have been unearthed 
from Adichanallur in the Tinnevelly district (R.A.P., 
Nos. 611 to 616). Four fine specimens are now in 
the Indian Museum and what struck me was their 
identity in form as well as in the style of 
the impressed signs with similar urns in 
Neolithic Egypt as figured in Morgan ‘ Recherche* 
sur les Origiues cle VEgypte (. Ethnographie prelmtoriqve , 
p. 168). A remarkable form, rescued by Mr. Bruce- 
Foote is a four-footed vessel from Tungabhadra in 
Hyderabad state differing from other forms in having 
the long diameter of the oval body placed in a hori- 
zontal position instead of a vertical one and strongly 
resembling a grotesque elephant with a very small head 5 
(N.A.P. 128). Along with it comes for consideration the 


peculiar legged vessels ( vide N.A., p. 6S) 
of Trojan feoios. Tes, ° ls so numerous in India whose strong 
resemblance to some prehistoric pottery 
unearthed from Hissarlik Troy had been noticed as 
early as 1875 in a paper in the Indian Antiquary by 
M. J. Walliouse. We have already seen how in the 
oblong cists the legs sometimes number 12 or more and 
smaller vessels with three or four legs of peculiar conical 
shape and Trojan facies evidently used as funerary urns 
have been obtained from various prehistoric sites. A 
similar case is of the hut-urns for fune- 
Etrus^n forms’! 1 ™ 8 °* real purposes, a fragment of which was 
discovered by Bruee-Foote from Maski 
in Hyderabad state and of which he reports later 
representatives from Harsani in the Baroda state 
and Mandir in the Surat district. They resembled a 
cottage with vaulted roof and are almost identical in 

V " 

shape with some of the earliest Etruscan liut-ums (N.A., 

p. 35). 
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It is a matter of regret that good specimens of paint- 
ed ceramic ware have not been found 
other ornamented in good numbers but from soiu e of the 
of the P Eariy d iro d n l|e s fragments in the Foote Collection it is 
quite evident that this aspect of the 
potter’s or painter’s art was not at all neglected in pre- 
historic times. First of all should be stated that the red 
polish on many vessel^ was often secured by painting 
rather than by good burning. A common design seems 
to have been several horizontal or vertical hands of pale 
purple or brown colour on the sides of vessels (C. R. 
M. M. 444-2, 444-3). Purplish brown gratings are also 
sometimes found painted on dark grounding in a frag- 
ment from Bellary (C. It. M. M. 386-7). Diagonal cross- 
bars often five in number are found painted in pale red 
over finger-bowl type of vessels (C. It. M. M. 1437-15 to 
17). One of the most interesting specimens considered 
by Bruce Foote to be unique is a beautiful milk-bowl 
unearthed by him from Patpad a village in Banganapalle 
in Kurnool which looked fine with a prominent spout 
lip and was painted with faint purplish stripes near the 
spout lip. There are remarkable ornaments, cruciform in 
shape on the side of a large ‘chatty’ (C. E. M. M. 
262-62) found in Lakshanpur Iron Age site which Bruce 
Foote regards as modified Swastika. Srinivaspur in 
Mysore state has also yielded much richly decorated 
pottery as with fillets of diagonal grating over fillets 
of dot bars (C. R. M, M. 202-38). Another great 
pottery site in South India is Tadpatri in Anantapur 
district from which has come wares of beautiful shape 
decorated with fillets or painted with gratings, or traced 
with other elaborate pattern (C. R. M. M. 2055-14 
to 19). 

In a corner of the prehistoric gallery of the Indian 
Museum are lying some fragments of pottery found in the 
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neighbourhood of Beluchistan about 50 years ago and 
described in some detail in Anderson’s 
Kabyie’ decora- Catalogue and Handbook, Vol. II. 

tions on some Belli- 

chistan pottery. What attracted my attention was the 

gorgeous combination of colours, the 
beautiful geometrical lozenge or rectangular patterns re- 
calling strongly the ‘ Kabyle pottery ’ dating from very 
early times in Africa as reported in Journal Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute in 1902. All the potteries are of a 
much higher type of execution than other primitive 
patterns. The spouts are delicately formed and the 
shapes are very graceful. There is a bright glaze and 
glossy varnish of high finish. A small flask in yellow 
can scarcely be distinguished from early Egyptian speci- 
mens. The fragment No. 11.6.22.17 bears polychrome 
painting of green white and ochre patterns while the 
piece numbered 2.2.10.77, has got a nice spout and six 
black thick lines running round the vessel while between 
the third and the fourth lines are triangular patterns, 
the whole appearing very beautiful. The piece 19.3.70.77 
is white in colour and shaped like a coiled rope. Anderson 
could not comprehend the prehistoric importance found as 
they were associated with fragments of bones, and reported 
under circumstances which leave no doubt of their early 
date. Coming from places on the high roads to India they 
enter largely into questions of prehistoric migrations of 
cultures and peoples from and to India especially as 
besides the other affinities mentioned, some marked Minoan 
features may be detached in some primitive Bhita pottery 
as well as certain pieces recently found from Central Asia. 
J Probably, if not the earliest, the most interesting 
series of prehistoric figurines occur in 
Prehistoric terra- the Breeks Collection in Madras from 

cottas and figurines. 

the Nilgiris. The riders, the elephants, 
the leopards and other animal figures such as that of 
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( b ) Scotforfch Estate 
figurines. 


the cock are highly interesting as belonging undoubtedly 
to some pre-Aryan cult whereas the 
G) NilK '“ speci_ ethnic types of the human figurine 
unquestionably call for interesting specu- 
lation on the mysterious connections between prehistoric 
India, Central Asia, Babylonia and Egypt. Some of them 
are figured in Bruce Foote’s Catalogue of 1901 and reveal 
the hunter and warrior type of the race whose products 
they were and often showed a good grasp 
of art. Bruce Foote himself discovered 
two female figurines from Scotforth 
estate in the Salem district whose interest is unique on 
account of the style of head-dress they show having 
their hair dressed in short ringlets all round the 
head and wearing high combs on the top, recalling the 
Minoan fashion delineated in Hagia Triada in Crete y' Of 
great interest are some primitive Bhita specimens, 
which lying in the Indian Museum 
types. Priimtive B,nta afforded me special scope for study, by 
the courtesy of the Archaeological depart- 
ment. The oldest specimens cannot be compared with 
anything known in later India but rather with specimens 
from prehistoric Egypt and Greece and are undoubtedly . 
of great antiquity being found far below Maurya founda- 
tions. They belong to the late chalcolithic culture of 
India as the presence of neolith, whose very make sug- 
gests their use for ceremonial purposes, clearly indicates. 
Such undoubtedly is the case with the bulging pot-bellied 
vessel with flat bottom (diameter 5 mm.) and narrow neck 
(diameter 1 mm.) and only three depressions representing 
the arms and legs which is probably a vestige in India of 
the steatopygous race that was so widely distributed over 
prehistoric Africa and Europe. Of like interest are the 
other ethnic types which are as unmistakeably primitive 
as meant to differentiate clearly the different kinds of 
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people of those times. One of the commonest and most 
frequent of types is that of crude, small, bulging subbra- 
chyeephalous face with a crest at the top, bored invari- 
ably, probably for suspension and wearing as talismans. 
It is marked by a characteristically circular face and ears 
so pierced that the distended lobes extend up to the 
shoulder. The arms extend systematically from both 
sides as if forming a circle with the navel. There are 
no fingers, the palm being primitively formed by an oval 
indentation near the extremity. On the forehead between 
the two eyebrows there is often a tatoo with circular dots 
and a central dot. There are no ornaments and the 
make is strongly primitive in as much as there is a 
definite conventional reprseentation, complete in its own 
manner but not merely betraying artistic incompeteney. 
N.S. 92, N.S. 535, N.S. 93, N.S. 513, etc., are figures of 
these types in the Indian Museum. Another not un- 
common type is that of dwarfs with a raised coiffure at 
the top one hand at the hip and the other raised aloft 
or folded as if for benediction ( vide figures numbered 
N.S. 574, N.S. 5S8, N.S. 600, N.S. 599, in the Indian 
Museum). In strong contrast to these dwarfs are the 
giant faces tall In stature and stout in build as in 
numbers N. S. 307 and N. S. 961 . Another type quite 
interesting and undoubtedly of great antiquity and 
represented by at least 4 specimens, which are all 
Mack incised figurines with points pricked or raised 
all over. Of these three are of owl-shaped form and one 
(N.S. 861) is remarkable as having a proto-Phrygian 
helmet on the head and a peaked beard and distended arm 
and apparently attired in military cuirass. The presence 
of e pintaderas ’ in the Bliita specimens and of some signs 
of probable Minoan affinities also turn our eyes to 
the cultural contact which may have existed in those days 
between prehistoric India and the Mediterranean area. 
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As no excavations in India have brought forth like 
Hissarlik in Troy different city-stages it is extremely 
doubtful whether a definite pottery- 
probabiy 1 be* settiTd'by sequence can be built up. But the 
La signs on potterS “ ownership marks ” recently studied by 
Mr. Yazdani, the signs, sometimes conti- 
nuous enough to be called scripts have opened a chance 
of speculating on probable synchronisms. The Tinne- 
velly pottery bear marks in style and figure resemble so 
strongly Neolithic Egyptian marks, that barring the ques- 
tion which region influenced the other, may reasonably 
lead us to infer the sway of a common culture which 
would be correct within an allowance at the most of 200 


years. This would give us circa 3000 B.C. Similarly some 
of the Bhita specimens would give us circa 1200 B. C. 
This may be called to set the limit of the chalco- 
lithic culture of India and midway would come the 
Etruscan hut-urns or Kabyle Beluchistan pottery. 
As to the data on which these assumptions are 
made, they relate to provinces of ethnology and 
human palaeontology and combined evidence than an 
isolated study and I have dealt with the subject in 
some detail in a paper on India’s Prehistoric Eoreign 
Contact with Egyptian and Mediterranean Cultures, 
in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Commemorative volume. Mean- 


while everyday is bringing in fresh materials strangely 
confirmative of some of my theories such as the studies of 
pottery and structure of the Asuras of Chhota Nagpur by 
Babu Saratchandra Roy. However slippery the question 
of date may be there is no doubt that the Iron Age or 
Chaleolithic culture began very early and reigned very 
long even I am tempted to say, up to pre -Buddhistic 
times over major portions of India and its ceramic ware, 
a splendid multiplicity of form rough or polished, painted 
or decorated, large or small, funereal or domestic, whose 
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subsequent history in later historical times, is but a sudden 
arrest of development and continuous conventionalisation 
and deterioration. Of special importance however is the 
fact that painted geometrical patterns of Elam and much, 
more of Anau * chess-board 5 type have come out of pre- 
historic Deccan and this Central Asiatic affinity, if any, has 
probably a chance of explaining the earliest Egyptian 
and still more perhaps the Trojan Aegean and Etruscan 
similarities met with here. The difficulties about holding 
forth a later cultural contact with these places are that in 
India we miss completely phyllomorph or anthropomorph 
designs which developed characteristically in the west 
just after the primitive phase. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Prehistoric Metallurgy. 

The ‘ wealth of Ind ’ and its ‘ barbarous pearl and gold’ 
had always been before the eyes of the 
ofmetais'L^ndTi! 01380 civilised -world and the modern., views 
are that prehistoric peoples were not 
blind to the beauties of the yellow metal. Savants led by 
Eliot Smith are trying to map out the trend of prehistoric 
migrations by the location of mines and attractive mate- 
rials. The articles that came in for our consideration are 
Copper, Iron, Gold and Gem Stones. In all these cases 
we find not only that they are widely distributed through- 
out India but they had been worked almost from time 
immemorial. The difficulties for prehistoric study are 
increased for it is very difficult in India to associate the 
working of a particular metal with a particular set of 
people or fix its beginnings at a particular point of time. 
This much is known that the beginnings of metal for 
general use as distinguished from articles of ornamenta- 
tion came into vogue gradually after the people had 
known the art of perfecting stone implements, taken to a 
settled life, learnt the art of weaving garments, began to 
use pottery and gradually inventing the use of the wheel 
for making it quicker in the end of the Neolithic age. 
But though it is true that copper (and much less bronze) 
and iron were totally unknown in the Neolithic age and 
were used for some time side by side with polished stones, 
the same can scarcely be said of the precious metals 
and shining beads for which as for coloured stones, 
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a .fascination was never wanting from almost the earliest 
dawn of humanity probably in India. 

Tor “ Gold is very widely distributed throughout 

Gold and gem stones. India ’ more so P erha P s than any other 
useful mineral with the exception of 
iron ore. There is, in fact, hardly a province in which 
the washing of alluvial gold from the sands of the rivers 
is or has not been practised by the native inhabitants.” 
(La Touche, Art. Gold). Gold is obtained also directly 
from quartz veins or schists of Southern India. It is 


well-known that the Deccan Palaeolithic peoples used 
quartzite and were very fond of milk-white quartz. 
“ Many old workings have been met with along the 
out-crops of the veins in the Chota Nagpur with large 
number of grooved stones which had been used for 
crushing and grinding the quartz ” (Ibkl). Gold has 
been obtained at great depths from various prehistoric 
sites of Tinnevellv in South India. “ India, at all 
times, has been regarded as a land of gold, yet the 
gold-bearing districts are almost exclusively confined to 
comparatively small areas in the South, so that the 
question naturally suggests itself, whether the gold was 
chiefly ; obtained by. mining or by external intercourse. 
Gold certainly occurs in small quantities in the sands and 
gravels of many rivers and streams but the chief remains 
of ancient workings are found in the Wynaad district of 
Malavar and Nilgiri and in Mysore and Haiderabad. In 
the former, the country is covered with detritus left by 
ancient miners, who here were not content to treat only 
the alluvial deposits but sank shafts in the quartz veins ” 
(Gowland, Metals in Antiquity , Journ . H. Anthrop. Inst., 
Vol. XVII, p. 260). Its yellow colour was the cause 
why it was found in sporadic use in such early times. A 
like case is of several finely coloured gem-stones which 
Were in demand for beads which were vised for ornamental 
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as well as ritual purposes. Agates and Carnelians were 
great favourites and it may be said that diamond exer- 
cised like attraction as it occurs in districts of Anantpur, 
Bellary, Cuddapk, Kurnool, Kistna and Godavari which 
we know were great centres of human habitations even 
in early Palaeolithic times. 

Copper is also of wide occurrence throughout India 
though not in native sheets but as ores. 

Ou p pei. What is of great interest to us is that 
copper ores have often been found associated with iron 
in India, so here the invention of the extraction of copper 
probably had gone hand in hand with that of iron at 
least in Northern India. Ancient mine workings have 
been found in many places which are still the seats of 
peoples who are accepted as the descendants of Pre- 
Aryans of India. Thus in Singbhum heaps of slags still 
bear witness to the fact that copper deposits had long 
been known and exploited by the primitive tribes living 
there. Mr. S. C. Boy has discovered copper slags from 
Pre-Dravidian ‘Asura’ sites. ‘Their treatment (which 
may be considered to be substantially unchanged through 
ages) consists in four processes : (1) the ore is thoroughly 

pounded and washed ; (2) it is smelted with charcoal in 
a primitive furnace, so as to form a regulus, the slag 
being removed by cooling the surface of the molten mass 
with a wisp of wet straw ; (3) the regulus is pounded and 
mixed with cowdung, made into balls, and roasted with 
free access of air, (4) the roasted powder is resmelted in 
the original furnace ’ (La Touche, Bibliography, II, p. 115). 
Old copper workings have been reported from the Shan 
States, Indore, Nellore, Nepal and Kangra, Singbhum, 
Sikkim and Kumaon. Vincent Smith in a paper in the 
Indian Antiquary, October 1905, has dwelt in detail on the 
large number of copper implements and weapons found and 
established conclusively the existence of a Copper Age at 
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least in Northern India which Bruce Foote had previously 
been led to doubt. 

In the same paper Vincent Smith had as emphatically 
held also that India (in spite of there 
* being reports of Bronzes at various 

place) had no Bronze Age. All the bronzes that occur 
here were used as adornments or mere exotics. “ That 
the iron age in peninsular India was not preceded 
by a Bronze age, as in Crete, Greece and so many 
other Western countries, was very probably due to 
the land-loving character of the Neolithic people, 
for had they possessed any sea-faring inclinations, 
they would certainly have sailed across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached the Tenasserim coast and there become 
acquainted with the tinstone of that region. As copper 
is found plentifully in India, the art of making 
an alloy must soon have followed. As it fell out 
however, the discovery of the alloy was not made in 
India till after the art of Iron-smelting had been acquired 
and Iron weapons and tools had come largely into use 
(N. A., pp. 21-25)” — such is the opinion of Bruce Foote. 
Mr. Head in his Presidential address to the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute in 1900 also harped on the probable 
precedence of Iron to Bronze specially referring to Mr. 
Gowland’s paper on Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin and 
Iron in Europe thus : — “ One point of great interest that 
in his judgment is still undecided, is whether iron or 
bronze was first used by man though it is probable that 
many archaeologists have made up their minds on the 
subject; but he dispels altogether the idea that there 
is any greater difficulty, by the most primitive process, 
in producing an implement of iron than in making one 
of copper or bronze and endorses Dr. Percy’s opinion 
that metallurgieally the Age of Iron should precede the 
Bronze Age.” Six bronze weapons of which three are 
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harpoons, one a celt, one a spearhead and the last a 
sword have been noticed by Vincent Smith and no less 
than 123 Bronze objects are recorded by Mr. Rea and I 
found not quite a small number in the Patna Museum. 
Where did they come from ? 

If the predominance of any article is to give the 
name to any country, India should have 
been called ‘the land of Iron ’ so widely 
distributed is the ore here and so many workings have 
been reported from various places. The question of the 
antiquity of iron in India has always* been studied from 
the wrong side in as much as evidence was always sought 
from the literatures of ‘the Bronze and Copper-using 
Aryans 5 whereas ‘ Pre- Aryan ’ India gives quite a differ- 
ent tale. Go to any part of primitive India , iron indus- 
try, the high quality of steel produced and the low state 
of civilisation of people producing them (e.g., the Khasis, 
the Kols) would present a great riddle. It does not 
matter whether in the Vedas, the shining metal often 
mentioned Ay as would be ‘steel’ or ‘ copper ’ though as in 
•the case of Homeric literature the case for Bronze or 
Copper seems to be more weighty than that of Iron. 
But there is also no denying that when some time had 
elapsed after the settlement of the Vedic peoples in this 
country they came in contact with the aborigines who 
prepared steel ' wootz 5 and this word might have soon 
artificially modified the meaning of Aryan ‘ Ay as.’ 
This alone can explain why Iron according to Vincent 
Smith is not mentioned in the Rigveda but is 
evidently known by the time of Atharva Veda and 
Satapatha Brahmana on the one hand as well as the 
very important fact adduced by Bruce Poote that 
traces of Iron smelting have been noticed in many 
neolithic settlements in the Deccan, e.g., the Bellary. 
Bruce Poote has also rightly observed that iron industry 
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is one ■ of great antiquity in India, far greater indeed 
than in Europe, e.g., at Hallstatt and La Tene. Primitive 
furnaces have been reported from various parts of India. 

“The furnace is built of clay by the 
processes en k smeUins smelter and his family, and is of no 
great capacity, the maximum yield, 
reported for a single furnace being about 30 tons per 
annum ; while the blast is usually supplied by a pair of 
leather bellows. Only the softer varieties of one such 
as can be easily reduced to powder, and if necessary 
concentrated by winnowing, are made use of. These 
are gathered from the surface or dug out from shallow 
pits and trenches ; or when available are collected in the 
form of iron sand from the beds of streams. The ore is 
reduced in direct contact with charcoal, and without the 
addition of a flux to a pasty mass or ‘ bloom 5 from which 
a slag is expressed by repeated hammering and re-heating; 
since the temperature at command is seldom high of the 
charge.” (Let Touche, Bibliography, Vol. II, p. 233.) 
Another special feature was the manufacture of icootz or 
crucible steel by the carbonisation of wrought iron as 
practised in the Trichmopoly district and other places of 
Southern India from time immemorial. The iron is 
placed in crucibles made of ferruginous clay and charred 
rice husk, with wood of the Avaram tree ( Cassia auricu - 
lata) and leaves of Calotropis gigantea or Convolvulus 
Imrifolim, and sealed with clay. The crucibles are 
arranged in the furnace in hatches of 25, forming a flat 
arch, and are subjected to a continuous blast for about. 2 
hours. The steel is produced in the form of small coni- 
cal ingots, each weighing from 8 to 11 ounces.” 

Dr. Panehanan Neogi, Professor of Chemistry, Rajshahi 
College, shows in his admirable monograph on “Iron in 
Ancient India ” (1911) that the crucible process of making 
cast-steel is an Indian discovery. He says “ It is evident 
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that the traditional Indian method of making steel was the 
crucible process of making cast-steel in a fused condition 
"by cementation, which process should really he regarded 
as an Indian discovery. The chemical action that takes 
place is that during the application of heat to the closed 
crucible the dry wood and green leaves would yield 
charcoal as well as an abundant supply of hydrocarbons. 
This joint action of carbon and hydrocarbons greatly 
facilitates the formation of steel as the European method 
of cementation by means of charcoals alone used to take 
six or seven days, and even fourteen to twenty days, 
while the Indian process takes only four to six hours.” 

It is curious how £ wootz 5 is often spoken of in very 
ancient Greek literature as well as 

The antiquity of the 

Early iron Age in Egyptian dynastic literature as one of 
the metals imported from the East and 
has been generally interpreted as Electrum, but much 
more likely refers to Indian steel where we get the very 
name. Von Luschan in dealing with “ Eisentechnik in 
Africa ” (Zeitschr. f. Ethn. 1909) had described the 
Egyptian “ Schalengeblase ’’ the handled blowing instru- 
ments which were worked by standing on leather and 
maintained that these were the most primitive and the 
Egyptians had derived the knowledge of these from 
Negroid neighbours and from Egypt this had spread all 
over the old world. Now amongst the Kols of India exactly 
identical processes prevailed till a late day. Thus we 
read in the District Gazetteer on Santal Parganas (1910, 
p. 201) “In the ground on each side of the furnace a plant- 
ed stake 8 or 9 feet in length had been driven. These 
were now bent over towards the bellows, and to the stake 
on the left-hand side was fastened a string which was 
attached to the goat -skin of the left-hand bellows, so that 
the stake, trying to spring back into place, pulled up the 
skin, on the bellows. The stake on the right-hand side 
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was similarly attached to the right-hand bellows. The 
skins each had a perforation. Then a man standing on 
the bellows, with one foot on each, depressed the right- 
hand stake, and at the same time closed the profora tion 
in the skin of the right-hand bellows with his foot, and 
by means of his weight drove the air from the bellows into 
the furnace. He then leant over to the left and repeat- 
ing the operations on the left-hand hand bellows sent a 
blast from the left-hand pipe into the furnace and thus 
alternately he threw his weight from right to left in a 
series of operations resembling a man in the tread-mill, 
and gave a fairly steady blast into the furnace.” It 
seems as if we were reading a description of Egyptian 
treadle-blasts depicted in Eig. 7 of Luschan’s article, so 
strikingly similar are the methods adopted by these 
Pre-Dravidians to that of the Egyptians. I had already 
given hints of some facts and data which go to show 
that the civilisations of early Sumer and Egypt might be 
due to some Neolithic Indo- Ery thraeans whose home 
was likeliest to be round the shores of the Erythraean 
sea whom ethnically we may call with Ruggiri 
TL Sapiens Indo-afrieanus and with Elliot Smith as 
the Brown Bace. The opinions of several Egyptologists 
are well known to be the same, though India specifically 
was not mentioned by them. Now it is a curious fact that 
iron though not in common use in Egypt till in the middle 
dynastic period, occurs as sporadic specimens undoubtedly 
in the earliest dynastic times. If the mysterious 
ethnic and cultural connection between 
India and Egypt based on the similarity of 
some hyper-dolichocephalic skulls, identity 
of the shape of some funeral urns as well 
as Neolithic pottery-marks and affinity of 
agglutinative tongues is conceded, it must 
be also said that in predynastic times even 
28 
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the knowledge of iron was probably common 
to both countries. And as the one is possessed hy 
India at large, we think steel, especially wootz was 
imported from India in Egypt as objects of high value in 
those early times about 3 to 4 thousand years before 
Christ. It seems that a great equatorial Pre-Dravidian 
race of India, of East African affinities, whom I called 
the Indo-Erythrseans, probably evolved in the I'eccan 
the process of smelting iron and that is why we find 
iron beads in Egypt in Pre-dynastic times occurring 
sporadically long before the times when they became 
more frequent when possibly trade-relations were 
re-established with the Deccan after a long lapse 
following the ethnic separation of the peoples on the 
African and Indian littorals. It would not indeed 
be impossible to think of the piece of iron of the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh in the IYth dynasty as 
results of trade relations with India as was the case with 
the piece of Indian teak found in Mugir in a strata 
of about 4000 B.C. That the knowledge of iron did not 
spread from Asia Minor eastwards is proved by the Iron 
age in China (about 2357 B.C.) being much anterior to 
that, say in Hissarlik (about 2000 B.C.) 



CHAPTER VIII 
Survivals in Technique 

One of the most reliable authorities on Indian art 
and technology. Hr. Coomarswamy, was never oblivious 
of the earlier strain in Indian art and 
lization— Pre-Aryan. & few excerpts from his work are only 

needed to show the true aspect of 
things. Thus he opens his work on the Arts and Grafts 
of India and Ceylon with these remarkable words “The 
oldest inhabitants of India are known to us by their 
stone and copper implements and pottery ; they survive 
in the wild hill and forest tribes of many parts of India, 
and form quantitatively the most important factor in the 
origin of all those who are known now as Indians. Of 
the mainly non-Aryan Indians, the most important 
modern representatives are the Dravidians, especially 
the Tamils and Sinhalese, who already possessed a highly 
developed civilisation when the first Aryan teachers 
reached them, some centuries B.C. The origin of these 
Dravidians is not certainly known. Thus we have got 
at the outset three strands of culture in India— the 
primitive, the Dravidian, and the * Aryan.’ ” As there 
can be no people completely devoid of culture, these must' 
have been a primitive element, some of which must have 
passed into Dravidian to merge still later into the ‘Aryan’ 
fold. When long years of systematic research would have 
unfolded the true tale of Indian culture, there would 
probably be found stages of progress and decline 
synchronous with peaceful or unquiet times brought 
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about by the disturbance of a foreign ethnic element 
which took some time to be received into the traditional 
current to open up new roads of future revival. 

It is not very many years ago that the world has 
realised that in the dim past of palaeolithic times reckoned 
in hundreds of thousands of years, 

Care paintings and , 

delineations of extinct humanity was capable of showing 
products of art, which according to 
some eminent authorities as Cartailhae and Breuil were 
scarcely inferior to the best productions of Greek 
or Roman times. The Cave paintings of India have 
been often admired, their antiquity in some cases 
have been proved to extend to 2000 to 2500 years. Cave 
shelters of a prehistoric type with early drawings are 
not unknown in India. Some of the cults though later 
admitted into the folds of Hinduism, such as that of 
Saivism seem to originate in the remote past of prehis- 
toric times. Is it possible that a primitive tradition of 
cave-paintings had been, handed down to very late times 
from the remote prehistoric ages ? The negroid features 
of some of the people portrayed in Ajanta or for the 
matter of that, curved in Sanchi stupa give us cause 
to ponder about the ethnic element concerned being 
* Pre- Aryan ’ or even * Pre-Dravidian ’ or not. In the 
temple of Mallikarjuna dedicated to the antique cult 
of Siva we find the unmistaken figures of ‘ giraffes 5 
which palaeontologists and prehistoric archaeologists 
know to have been abundant in India in early c human’ 
times and whose total disappearance from this land 
many thousand years ago has not yet been fully 
explained. But here as elsewhere more data are needed 
and there is indication that prehistoric research in 
India alone has probably a fair chance of explaining 
the sudden rise and great excellence of the earliest 
Buddhist art, The foreigner, be it the Hellenes or the 
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Persian or the Assyrian may have acted as the stirrer, as 
it always does in like case, but what was the thing stirred ? 
More research alone can answer. 

Pong ago Fergusson had drawn attention to the 
Tim probabio influ. remarkable similarity of form and appa- 
rent origin of the earliest Buddhist 
‘ stupas ’ in motive and design from the 
countless c Rude Stone monuments ’ to 
he found in the Deccan. Dr. Coomarswamy has also pointed 
out how the prototypes of the earliest models of Indian 
Historic Architectures perhaps survive in the dairy-temple 
of the Todas, who, it must be remembered, are decidedly 
* Pre- Aryan ’ if not 4 Pre-Dravidian.’ A study of some of 
the ruins of structure in Anuradhapura in Ceylon and 
some of the southernmost point of the Deccan have 
revealed an interesting fact that they were built probably 
after the earliest ‘ Ziggurat 5 type which were of four 
tower-stages and not seven or more as in the later times 
as has been found from the drawing on the fragment of 
a blue stone- vase found from Adah (Jastrow Jr., The 
Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria , p. 53). Jhering 
in his Evolution of the Aryan (Eng. Transl., 1897, p. 181) 
aptly remarks how * other Indian structures built after 
that (Babylonian) pattern must have preceded those 
preserved to us.’ Thus our attention is turned to the 
search of such pre-Buddhistie monuments as the Cyclo- 
pean walls of Raigir which may at some later date come 
up to reveal some lost motives which were identical with 
those inspiring the prehistoric monuments of Pre-dynastic 
Egypt, pre-Semitic Babylon and pre-Hellenic Greece ! 

Potteries sometimes also present to us the same riddle. 

As soon as we step the hounds of his- 

early pottery and toric tilI16S W0 &T6 IGu QHC8 to S0D26 

other decorations. forms w hieh inevitably suggest the 

designs of the prehistoric periods of the early seats 
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of culture in the Euphrates or the Nile or in Crete. 
The following paragraph from Dr. Coomarswamy’s Arts 
and Crafts (p. 39) is very significant. “The most 
ancient part of Indian art belongs to the common 
' endowment of “ Early Asiatic ” culture which once 
extended from the Mediterranean to China and as far 
south as Ceylon, where some of the most archaic 
motifs survive in the decoration of pottery. To this 
Mykenean facies belong all the simpler 
arts of wood-work, weaving, metal-work, 
pottery, etc., together with a group of 
designs including many of a remarkably 
Mediterranean aspect, others more likely 
originating in Western Asia. The wide 
extension and consistency of this culture 
throughout Asia in the second millennium 
B O. throws important light on ancient trade 
intercourse, at a time when the Eastern 
Mediterranean formed the western boun- 
dary of the civilised world.” Whatever be the 
place of origin of this very early motive, once for all 
is here recognised the prehistoric element in the decoration 
which underlies much of later work, as the author says 
later on (Ibid, p. 186) “ The unglazed earthenware all 
over India is of the remotest antiquity, in form and 
technique unaltered since prehistoric times. The forms 
are of exceptional simplicity and dignity, while the 
decorative ornament, especially in Ceylon, is of great 
interest as preserving many archaic (Mykenean or Early 
Asiatic) motifs.” The Minoan affinities of the Bhita 
pottery and the Kabylian aspects of some pieces from 
Baluchistan deposited in the Indian Museum have 
also been noticed by me while the legged vessels 
have been more than once pointed out to resemble 
strongly some Trojan potteries (vide Walhouse’s paper 
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in the Indian Antiquary, Yol. IY). Bruce Foote’s objec- 
tion {vide his Note, etc., p. 68) does not count as three- 
legged vessels and loop-handles also are known now in 
several specimens from the Indian Museum. 

Any one who has gone carefully through Decandolle’s 

‘ Origin of Cultivated plants’ must have 

The textile fabrics. . .... 

noticed the greater antiquity of linen 
over cotton and bow the ancient peoples of Egypt used 
linen stuff, how the perennial variety {Limrn Angusii- 
folium ) found wild from Canary Island to Palestine was 
cultivated in Switzerland and northern Italy by peoples 
more ancient than the conquerors of the Aryan race and 
how the annual variety (Limrn usitatissimum ) cultivated 
for at last 4 or 5 thousand years in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt and found wild in the districts between the 
Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the Black sea 
was introduced into Northern Europe by the Turanian 
race. Cotton has also been often taken on philological 
grounds to be an Indian invention of remote antiquity. 
Baines in his Ethnography (p. 62) points out how 
the weaver castes (in India) occupy a low position, 
considering the character and utility of their function. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that the latter 
originated amongst the “ Pre-Aryan races.” Now 
the weaver castes generally are known “ Patve ” as in 
Gujrat or Pator as in Orissa or Pattunurkaran as in the 
Tamil country, words which suggest the manufacture of 
* Patta * a coloured stuff which in all probability was 
linen. It is worth enquiring whether a linen industry 
was flourishing in India from prehistoric times which 
later merged into the cotton and muslin industry which 
won for India a world-wide reputation as the great in- 
dustry centres are found to be rather the easternmost and 
southernmost parts than the midlands so much influenced 
by the “ Aryan ” sway. However conjectural the above 
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may lie, it is worthy of note that it is from the pre- 
Buddliistic and primitive potteries of Bhita that there 
has come numerous ‘ pintaderas ’ as well as * the oldest 
and most beautiful of the terra-cotta medallion * as Dr. 
Coomarswamy calls it ( Arts and Grafts, p. 187) which 
with its motley character might have been used as 
earthenware hand-blocks for printing of costly garments. 



Medieval Sculpture in Eastern India* 


Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

By Eastern India I mean the land of the Pracyas 
or Easterners of the ancients lying to the east of the 
meridian of Allahabad which marked the eastern 
boundary of the Madhyadesa or middle country as 
defined by Manu ; and by medieval we understand that 
epoch in the history of Northern India which begins 
with the rise of the G-upta empire in the fourth century 
A.D., and came to a close with the Muhammadan, 
conquest at the end of the twelfth. 

Before the Gupta period two great schools of sculp- 
ture flourished in the west, the Mathura school of the 
Kushan period, and the Grmco-Buddhist school of 
Gandhara. Contemporaneously with these well-known 
schools of the west, there flourished in Eastern India 
a vigorous indigenous school of sculpture called 
by Sir John Marshall the early National School. This 
early school of sculpture of Eastern India spread its off- 
shoots to Sanci in Central India and to Amaravatl in 
the south. As it preceded and prepared the ground for 
the rise of the Medieval school of the Gupta period, an 
acquaintance with the sculptures of this early national 
school is necessary for the proper understanding of the 
Medieval. With few exceptions all the known specimens 

# A lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) delivered at the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, o n September 28, 1920, 
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of ancient sculptures of Eastern India are found in 
connection with Buddhist monuments — the ancient 
railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, and the 
Buddhist stupas at Bharhut, Sahel and Amaravatl, 
and therefore the school of sculpture is also known as 
the ancient Buddhist school. The most notable feature of 
this old Buddhist art of Eastern India is the absence of 
the representation of Buddha himself. His throne is 
always vacant, or, at the most, there is a symbol indicat- 
ing the invisible presence of the Buddha. Writes Dr. 
Eoucher, “ These selected examples suffice to demonstrate 
that the ancient Indian sculptors abstained from re- 
presenting either the Bodliisatva or Buddha in the 
course of his last earthly existence [at least under his 
human form]. Such is the abnormal, but indisputable 
fact of which every history of Buddhist art will have at 
the outset to render account .” 1 This abnormal but indis- 
putable fact demands an explanation not only at the 
very outset of the history of Indian art, but it is the 
corner stone of the whole fabric of Indian art, ancient 
and medieval, and upon the satisfactory explanation of 
this fact depends the understanding of the whole course 
of the history of sculpture in Northern India. 

Dr. Eoucher’s explanation of this abnormal fact 
deserves serious consideration. He writes, “ If they did 
not do it, it was because it was not the custom to 
do it.” “ Buddhism did not develop,” he adds, 
“like Christianity, in a world long infected by the 
worship of images and prompt to contaminate it in 
its turn.” The eminent French savant does not 
give evidence for thinking so. But the Pali Nikayas 
and the Ahgas and Upangas of the Svetambara 
Jainas enshrine traditional evidences in support of this 
thesis. These works purport to report the sayings and 


1 The Beginnings of Buddhist Art , Paris, 10X7, p. 5. 
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doings of Gautama Buddha and Mahavlra aud are 
recognised by the faithful as first-hand and strictly 
genuine. Modern criticism finds this position untenable. 
But modern criticism cannot deny that the Nikayas 
and the Pitakas contain good deal that is pre-monumental, 
that is, good deal older than the railings of the 
stupas of Sancl and Bharhut. On the railings of Sand 
and Bharhut are named donors who are called pacane- 
kayika , “ who knows the five nikayas” and pet-akin, “ who 
knows the Pitakas.” 1 This of course does not imply that 
in the pre-monumental epoch the five Nikayas existed 
in the same form as we have them, but it warrants us 
in holding that in those days there already existed five 
collections of the dialogues of the Buddha that are now 
represented by the Nikayas. Take for instance the 
Dighauikaya, No. 1-1, Mihapadana Suttanta. It contains 
the lives of six previous Buddhas — six predecessors of 
Gautama Buddha, — Vipassi, Silchi, Vessabhu, Kakusandha, 
Konagarnana, and Kassapa, and is therefore considered 
a late compilation. But these six Buddhas are also 
named on the railing of the Bharhut stupa and some 
episodes of their life stories are figured in the reliefs. 
This shows that the kernel of the Mahapadana Suttanta, 
the canonical version of the lives of the six previous 
Buddhas, are older — considerably older, than the railing 
of Bharhut. We may therefore conclude that the Pali 
Buddhist suttas contain good deal that dates from the 
pre-monnumental days. The Pali suttas in turn confirm 
good deal that is contained in the Svetamvara Jaina 
canon, and the ancient Jaina sculptures of Mathura 
dating from the first century A. D. guarantee the anti- 
quity and authenticity of many of the Jaina traditions. 
So we may very well expect in the Pali Buddhist suttas 


1 Luders List, Nos. 299, 856, 867. 
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and the Jaina Aiigas and U pangas genuine traditions 
relating to the religious life in Eastern India at the 
time when Buddhism arose. 

It is possible to distinguish three different strata in the 
very complex religious life of Eastern India in the sixth, 
to fourth centuries B. G. 

(1) At the top the religion of the monks belonging to 
diverse orders. 

(2) Just below it, the official Brahmanism or Yedie 
ritualism. 

(3) Eolk-religion. 

We shall examine these three strata to see whether 
there was idolatry in Eastern India in those days. 

(1) Even non-Brahmanie monasticism is much 
older than Mahavlra the Jina and Gautama the 
Buddha. It is generally believed that there were 
Jaina monks before Mahavlra belonging to the order 
founded by Parsvanatha. Very probably there were also 
Bauddha monks even before the rise of the Sakya- 
puttiya Samauas or the order founded by Gautama the 
the Buddha of the Sakya family. We have already seen 
that the life stories of the six previous Buddhas have 
been narrated and depicted in the Mahapadana Suttanta 
and the railing of Bharhut respectively. The orders of 
monks founded by these Buddhas are referred to in the 
Vinayapitaka, Suttavibhanga (Parajika I, 3). There 
Gautama Buddha is made to say : — 

bhagvato ea Sariputta Vipassissa bhagavato Sikhissa bhagavato 
ea Vessabhussa brahmacariyam na ciratthitikam ahosi, bliaga- 
vato ea Sariputta Kakusandhassa bhagavato ea Konagamanassa 
bhagavato ca Kassapassa brahmacariyam ciratthitikam ahositi. 

“ 0 Sariputta, the order of monks founded by the Blessed 
Vipassi, the Blessed Sikhi and Vessabhu have not survived, but 
the orders founded by the Blessed Kakusandha, the Blessed KonS- 
gamana, aud the Blessed Kassapa are everlasting.” 
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This passage shows that when it was composed there 
were orders of monks believed to have been founded by 
the Buddhas Kakusandha, Konagamana, and Kassapa. 
Ancient Buddhist traditions tell us that these three 
Buddhas lived before Gautama Buddha. So we may con- 
clude that there were orders of Buddhist monks before the 
Buddha Gautama. Besides the Jaina and the Bauddha 
orders, there were five other great orders of monks led 
respectively by Parana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala (of the 
cowpen), Ajita Kesakambali (of the garment of hair), 
Pakudha Kaccayana, and Sanjaya Belatthaputta whose 
doctrines are referred to in the Samannaphala Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya. Add to these the orders headed by 
Alara Kalama and Uddaka the disciple of Kama to whom 
Gautama after his renunciation attached himself in turn 
before he resorted to the forest at Uruvela near Gaya. 
We are here concerned to examine the religious doctrines 
held by these monastic orders from the standpoint of 
sculpture, that is to say, of idolatry ; whether the religi- 
ous doctrines held by these orders afforded any scope 
for idolatry. As the religious of ancient Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Greece show, idolatry is a handmaid of poly- 
theism with persoual deities. The ancient Indian monks 
believed in the existence of different classes of super- 
human beings such as the Brahmas, Indras, Devas, 
Nagas, Yaksas, but they were not polytheists, for they 
held that like men these superhuman beings also were 
subject to the law of transmigration, and not undying 
denizens of a paradise of eternal bliss. The philosophical 
position of all these sectaries may roughly be described 
as agnosticism which is not favourable to image worship. 
I have not hitherto spoken of the orthodox Brahmanic 
monks who followed the Upanisads. They were either 
monotheists or pantheists. As we shall see later on, 
Indian monotheism is not quite agreeable to ordinary 
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image worship. It was less so in those ancient days 
before the path of bhakti ( bhakd-marga ) with a personal 
Gocl gained ascendancy over the path of knowledge 
{jmna-mcirga). And all the monks of ancient India, 
whether Brahmans or Sramanas, were followers of the 
different branches of the path of knowledge. 

(2) If from the wandering mendicants we turn our 
eyes to the householders we find that the official religion 
of the upper classes, the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas, 
is Yedie ritualism. Our authorities do not tell us much 
about other grades of society. Is Yedie ritualism favour- 
able to image-making P In a Yedie sacrifice food and drink 
are offered to devas through sacrificial fires, and images 
have no place in the sacrificial hall. Is Yedie ritualism 
polytheism ? We are not here concerned with the llig- 
vedic religion which pertains to a remoter time and a 
remote clime. But in the later Yedie literature, in the 
Black Yajurveda and the Brahmanas, we find the cleans 
thrown into the background, and yajm (sacrifice) and 
the tapas (penances) pushed above all else. It is said 
that the clems became devas and attained to svarga or 
heaven by performing sacrifices, and even Prajapati, the 
Supreme Being, acquired the power of creation by per- 
forming tapes. Then who is the dispenser of the reward 
of the yajna and tapas? The answer to this question is 
furnished by the Purva Mimamsa system attributed to 
Jaimini which teaches us that the devas are not the 
giver of the reward of sacrifice, hut the sacrifice itself 
rewards the performer. In most eases a sacrifice!’ has to 
wait for his reward till his death. So during the interval 
between the performance of the sacrifice and the death 
of the sacrificer the reward remains in abeyance in the 
form of something mysterious called apurva. It is said 
that in a lost chapter of the Purva-Mimfuiisa system 
called the Samkarsaija-kan^la the very existence of the 
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clevas was denied. Any way, the later Vedic sacrificial 
religion is frankly agnostic. 

But it may be asked, are not images and temples 
referred to in the Vedic literature and did not the Vedic 
folk make images ? According to Macdonell, “ one or 
two passages of the Rigveda seem to allude to some kind 
of symbol or possibly a rude image.” 1 In the Agnicayana 
or the ceremony of building the fire-altar described in 
the Brahmana portion of the Yajurveda it is necessary 
to place a lotus leaf in the centre of the altar site, a golden 
plate on the lotus leaf, and thereon hiranya purusa or 
gold man, an image of man made of gold. This image 
is identified with Prajapati, with Agni, and with the 
sacrificer. The image was a crude one. According to 
one view referred to in the Satapatha Brahmana VII, 4, 
1, 45, no arms were to be made and two wooden spoons 
placed on two sides of the figure were to serve the pur- 
pose of arms. But the author of the Brahmana enjoins 
that nevertheless the figure should be made with arms. 
The golden man was solemnly worshipped and the bricks 
were laid on and around it and the altar was built. The 
Agnicayana ceremony must have originally stood apart 
from the sacrificial system, for it has no place in .the 
ordinary scheme of sacrifice. It is quite different from 
the regular Agnyadhana or Agnyadheya, the ceremony 
of establishing sacrificial fires which every young house- 
holder is required to perform. No image is mentioned in 
connection with the building of the fire altars of the 
Agnyadhana, nor in connection with the special altars, 
Mahavedi and Uttaravedi, of the Soma sacrifice. Temples 
and symbols or images of deoas are referred to in some 
of the Grihy a- sutras. But as the ceremonies connected 
with these symbols or images do not form essential parts 
of the grihy a rites in connection with which they are 


1 Fe&tscrift Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 1914, p. 158, note 1, 
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mentioned, for they are not prescribed in the correspond- 
ing sections of the sutras of all the schools, these passages 
cannot be considered as old as the main portions of the 
GriJiya-sutras , and may or may not be pre-monumental. 

(3) Now to return to Eastern India, from the Vedic 
religion as practised in the sixth to fourth centuries B.C. 
to the folk religion, the transition, or rather the fall, is a 
very sudden one. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, among 
the seven conditions of the welfare of the Vajjians of 
Vaisali, occurs the following : — 

“ So long as they honour and esteem and revere and support the 
Vajjian caityas in town or country, and allow not proper offerings 
and rites, as formerly given and performed, to fall into desuetude — ■ 
so long as the rightful piotection, defence, and support shall be 
fully provided for the Arahants among them, so that Arahants from 
a distance may enter the realm, and the Arahants therein may live 
at ease — so long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline, but 
to prosper.” (Rhys Davids.) 

We may recognise the Vajjians as typical of the 
clans of Eastern India of those days. In the above 
extract only two phases of their religious life are noticed, 
worship of the caityas and maintenance of the monks. 
The five other conditions of welfare mentioned in the 
text relate to matters temporal. Of the two aspects of 
the religious life of the Vajjis we are here concerned 
with the eaitya worship. What were these caityas? 
The following caityas of Vaisali are named in the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta — Udena, Gotamaka, eaitya of the Seven 
Mangoes ( Sattambaka ), eaitya of Many Sons ( Bahuputta ), 
Sarandada, and Capala. In the Patika Suttanta of the 
Digha NikiXya (Vol. Ill, P. T. 8., pi>. 9-10) the situation 
of four of these caityas is defined. The Udena eaitya 
was situated to the east of Vaisali, Gotamaka eaitya to 
the south, Sattambaka eaitya or the shrine of the Seven 
Mangoes to the west, and the Bahuputta eaitya or the 
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shrine of Many Sons to the north. The Buddhist and 
Jaina texts contain the names of other caityas that were 
situated near other cities of Eastern India such as SravastI, 
Benares, Mithila, Vaisali, Rajagriha, Campa, Kayangala, 
etc. According to Buddhaghosa these caityas were 
Yaksa caityas, and as some of the caityas are named 
after well known Yaksas like Manibhadhra and Purpa- 
bhadra, we may believe the tradition handed down by 
Buddhaghosa and also by the author of the Gujarati 
gloss on the Jaina texts that these ancient caityas of 
Eastern India were dedicated to Yaksas. 

The term caitya is usually translated as “ shrine.” 
"What sort of shrines were the caityas mentioned in 
the ancient Bauddha and Jaina texts ? According to 
the later medieval commentators of the Jaina texts these 
caityas were temples with idols of deities. But this 
view is opposed to the texts and the opinion of earlier 
commentators. In the Sanskrit passage of the Divya- 
vadana (p. 201) corresponding to the passage of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta that gives this list of the caityas 
of Vaisali the G-otamaka cetiya of the Pali text is called 
Gautama-nyagroclha in Sanskrit. It shows that the 
shrine of Gotama at Yaisali was not a temple but a 
nyagrodha (ficus inclica ) which was the abode of 
probably a Yaksa named Gautama. In both versions 
one caitya is called Sattambaka (Pali), Saptamr'aka 
(Sanskrit), and this shrine was evidently a grove con- 
sisting of seven mango trees. In the Sanskrit version 
one caitya is called Salavana, ‘a sala grove.’ In the 
Samyutta Nikaya (P. T. S., Part II, p. 220) is named a 
Bahuputta cetiya, shrine of many sons, between Rajagriha 
and Nalanda. In the commentary on the Theragatha, 
Psalms of the Brethren, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
we are told (p. 361), “ And the supreme Buddha, seated 
in the fragrant chamber of the great Vihara in the 
30 
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Bamboo-wood, knew what the earthquake signified, and 
gathering eighty chief Theras together, he walked three 
leagues on the road, and seated himself at the foot 
of the Bahuputtaka Banyan, between Rajagriha and 
Xalanda/’ 

The Jaina description of a caitva of those days is 
given in full in the Aupapatika Sutra and lias been 
translated into English by Barnett in his English version 
of the Antagada-Dasao. It runs thus: — 

“ Outside this city of Campa, to the north-east thereof, was a 
sanctuary named Punnabhadde. It was of ancient origin, told by 
men of former days, old, renowned, rich and well known. It had 
umbrellas, banners, and bells, it had Hags and flags upon flags to 
adorn it and was provided with brushes. It had daises built in it, 
and was reverentially adorned with a coating of dry eowdung and 
bore figures of the five-fingered hand painted in gosfrsa sandal, fresh 
red sandal, Dardara sandal. There was in it great store of ritual 
pitchers. On its doorways were ritual jars and well fashioned arches. 
Broad rounded long-drooping masses of chaplets lay in it below and 
above; and it was filled with appertaining bunches of fresh sweet- 
smelling blossoms of the five colours scattered therein. It smelt 
pleasantly with the shimmering reek from incense of Kalaguru, fine 
Kundurukka, and turukka, and was odorous with sweet smelling fine 
scents, a very incense- wafer. It was haunted by actors, dancers, rope- 
walkers, wrestlers, boxers, jesters, jumpers, reciters, ballad-singers, 
story-tellers, pole-dancers, picture-showmen, pipers, lute-players, 
snake-charmers, and minstrels. Its fame was widely spread among 
many populations of town and country. It was meet for the prayers 
and supplications of many prayerful folk; meet for worship, celebra- 
tion, veneration, offering, largesse, and respect ; meet to be waited 
upon with courtesy as a blessed and auspicious sanctuary of the gods, 
divine, truth-telling, truth-counselling. Miracles were manifested 
therein, and it received shares in thousands of sacrifices. Many 
people came to worship the sanctuary Punnabhadde. 

“This sanctuary Punnabhadde was encompassed round about by 
a great wood . . ....... 
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u In this wood was a broad mid-spaee. Therein, it is related, 
was a great and fine Asoka-tree. It had its roots pure with Kusa and 
Vikusa grass.” 

-Jr : :*Jf ' ■55’ • 

“ Underneath this fine ASoka tree, somewhat close to its trunk, 
was, it is related, a large dais of earthen blocks. It was of goodly 
proportions as to breadth, length, and height, and it was black, with 
the hue of an anjana, a cloud, a sword, a lotus, the silken robe of the 
Ploughshare-bearer, an akasa-kesa, a soot collector, cart-grease, a 
section of a horn, a ristaka gem, jack-fruit, an asanaga, a sana-stalb, 
a mass of blue lotus petals, or the flower of flax, with the colour of 
a heap of emeralds, sapphires, kacjitra-skins, or pupils of the eye. 
It. was smooth and massive, eight-cornered like the face of a mirror, 
very delightful, and variously figured with wolves, bulls, horses, men, 
dolphins, birds, snakes, elves, ruro-deer, sarabha-deer, yak-oxen, 
elephants, forest- creepers, and padmaka creepers. It felt as though it 
were of deer skin, of rut a, of burn, of butter, or of t-ula. It was 
shaped like a throne, and was comforting . . . comely.” 

It will be seen that, as in the panels of the balustrades 
of Bharhut and Sand, so in the eaitya, the objects of 
worship are the Asoka and daises and thrones decorated 
with figures of animals and men, and not images. Of 
course the primitive worship of mounds and trees as the 
abode of spirits belongs to a much lower level of culture 
than polytheism and image worship. But the worship of 
mounds and trees countenanced by the promulgator of the 
Noble Eight-fold Path must have been something nobler 
than primitive worship of trees and mounds. In 
those days, as at present, all parts of India were inhabited 
by men of different castes and tribes belonging to different 
ethnic stocks and having different types of culture. So 
it is quite possible that image worship was practised by 
some of the castes and tribes, hut it was not, as our 
evidences show, regularly practised by those classes of 
the people who were progressive and whose sympathy and 
support could have led to the development of the art 
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of image-making or sculpture. The making of images 
referred to in the texts of the pre-monumental period 
like Panini’s sutras was evidently confined to the 
primitive effortless stratum of society and not patronised 
by the progressive sections who with their pantheistic 
or agnostic tendencies could not fully reconcile themselves 
to idolatry and polytheism. These latter sections 
worshipped and maintained the caityas because it was 
their custom to do so from time immemorial, and, when 
they got hold of some higher objects of worship like 
Buddha, they made the presiding spirits of the caityas 
like the Yaksas, Nagas, and Devas, as the Buddhist texts 
and monuments show us, to fall in line with their 
old worshippers and adopt the worship of Buddha. 
At two sites we have remains of Vaisnava monu- 
ments dating from the second century B.C, At Besnagar 
have been found the remnants of two inscribed Garuda- 
dhvajas or pillars, symbols of Visnu, and the capital of 
a Makaradhvaja, the symbol of Pradyumna, a Vaisnava 
deity. In course of the excavations of the site carried 
on by Prof. D. It. Bhandarkar no trace was found of any 
temple or image of Visnu. At Ghasundi in the Udaypur 
state in Rajputana has been discovered a stone slab bearing 
an inscription which records the erection of a puja-sila- 
praJcaro usually translated as “ stone enclosure of 
worship.” But perhaps a closer rendering is, “ an 
enclosure round the stone which is the object of 
worship.” Here the object of worship representing 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva was probably a stone bearing 
symbols, and not images. It is very doubtful whether even 
the Vaisnavas of Central and Western India in those 
days made images of the chief objects of their worship. 

History of the ancient civilised nations teaches us 
that artistic taste and the capacity for speculation and 
scientific thinking that leads to the progress of religious 
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ideas do not go hand in hand. The ancient Egyptians, 
as their sculpture and painting show, had high order 
of artistic capacity. But throughout their history their 
religion remained static and primitive and the one 
reformer that arose among them was frustrated by 
the lack of sympathy on the part of the people. In 
Greece, again, with a people gifted with the highest 
artistic genius, the progress of art retarded, instead 
of promoting, the progress of religion. Professor Gilbert 
Murray -writes : — 

C( Now the Greek gods seem at first sight quite particularly solid 

and anthropomorphic Even if we go back to the fifth century 

B.C. we shall find the ruling conceptions far nobler indeed, but 
still anthropomorphic. We find firmly established the Olympian 
patriarchal family, Zeus the Father of Gods and men, his wife 
Hera, his son Apollo, his daughter Athena, his brother Poseidon and 
Hades and the rest. We probably think of each figure more or less 
as like a statue, a habit of mind obviously wrong and indeed absurd, 
as if one thought of < Labour J and ‘ Grief ? as statues because Rodin 
or St. Gaudens has so represented them. And yet it was a habit 
into which the late Greeks themselves sometimes fell ; their arts of 
sculpture and painting as applied to religion had been so dangerously 
successful : they sharpened and made vivid an anthropomorphism 
which in its origin had been mostly the result of normal human 
laziness. The process of making winds and rivers into anthropomorphic 
gods, is, for the most part, not the result of using the imagination 
with special vigour. It is the result of not doing so, 

* * * * 

“ We must get back behind these gods of the artist’s workshop 
and the romance- maker’s imagination, and see if the religious 
thinkers of the great period use, or imply, the same highly human 
conceptions. We shall find Parmenides telling us that God is One, 
and coincides with the universe, which is a sphere and immovable ; 
Xenophanes, that God is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all mind ; and 
as for his supposed human shape, why, if bulls and lions were to 
speak about God they would doubtless tell us that he was a bull or 
a lion. We must notice the instinctive language of the poets, using 
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the word theos in many subtie senses for which our word ‘ God ’ is 
too stiff, too personal, and too anthropomorphic .” 1 

Again : — 

“It is curious how near to monotheism, and to monotheism of a 
very profound and impersonal type, the religion of Greece came in 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Many of the philosophers, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides and others asserted it clearly or assumed it without 
hesitation. Aeschylus, Euripides, Plato, in their deeper moments 
point the same road ... Certainly Greek monotheism, had it 
really carried the day, would have been a far move philosophic 
thing than the tribal and personal monotheism of the Hebrews. 
But unfortunately too many hard-caked superstitions, too many tender 
and sensitive associations, were linked with particular figures in the 
pantheon or particular rites which had brought the worshippers reli- 
gious peace .” 2 

Here the author clearly indicates that art, instead of 
promoting, proved a hindrance to religious progress, and 
stood as a harrier between the teaching of the philo- 
sophers and the poets on the one hand, and the general 
public on the other. Another authority, Hr. Parnell, 
writes relating to the effects of Greek idolatry on Greek 
religion, “ It intensified the perception of the real personal 
god as a material fact. It increased polytheism by 
multiplying the separate figures of worship, often, per- 
haps, without intention .” 3 If the teachings of Ya.jn.a- 
valkya Vajasaneya and Gautama the Buddha met with 
better fortune in India than did those of Ikhnaton in 
Egypt and of Xenophanes and Parmenides in Greece, it 
was because the teachings of Yajnavalkya and Buddha 
suited better the racial temperament of the people of 
India than did the teachings of Ikhnaton, Xenophanes, 
and Parmenides that of their respective peoples. 
Religion, and art are at base things of the mind. 

1 Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion , New York, 1912, pp. 24-26, 

3 ibid, p. 90. 

3 Famellj Greece and Babylon. London, 1911, pp. 12-18, 
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As types of mind differ according to the difference of 
physical types of man, so the types of religious and 
artistic ideas differ according to the difference of the 
types of the mind. Polytheism, idolatry and artistic 
taste were not quite in consonance with the mental con- 
stitution of the progressive sections of the population of 
ancient India. So art of sculpture did not flourish in 
ancient India as did other elements of progress. 

Undertaking to discourse on medieval sculpture, if I 
have so long been wandering far away from that period, 
it is because Indian sculpture is usually studied from the 
morphological and aesthetic standpoint and its ethnologi- 
cal and psychological aspects have not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Now to return to the monuments with 
has-reliefs, the earliest of them, the balustrades and 
gateways of Sand and Bharhut, date from the second 
and the first centuries B. C. when the inhabitants of 
Eastern India had come in contact with the image wor- 
shipping and artistic Greeks of Bactria. Very near Sand 
is the Garuda pillar erected in the first half of the second 
century B.C. by a Greek from Taxila who had adopted 
Yaisnavism. This con tact of east and west must have given 
a strong impulse to the indigenous sculpture of Eastern 
India. Image worship is not yet adopted. The main object 
of worship, Buddha, is not figured. But the objects of 
worship of the folk religion, the Devatas, Yaksas, and 
Nagas are figured as worshippers of Buddha. This is the 
first step of image worship— giving human form to super- 
human beings. But no effort is made to indicate the 
superhuman character of these superhuman beings. Not 
only their form, but also the expression of their face, is 
quite naturalistic, human. 

The stupa of Amaravatl, as I have shown elsewhere, 
was under construction and repair, for at least, four 
centuries, from the second century B. C. to the second 
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century A. D. In the earlier sculptures of Amaravatl, as 
in those of Bharhut and Sand, the Buddha is conspicuous 
by his absence. 

In later sculptures of Amaravatl Buddha appears. 
But there is nothing superhuman or supernatural about 
the expression. It is quite naturalistic. 

The period of Indian history with which we have 
hitherto been dealing, the period extending from the 
time of Gautama Buddha when Bimbisara and afterwards 
Ajatasatru reigned in Magadha to the second century A.D., 
is a period of contact and intermingling of races and 
cultures. In the Yedie period a barrier stood between 
Vedic India including ICosala, Kasi and Videha in the 
east on the one hand, and Magadha and Ahga, which are 
named with contempt in the Vedic literature, on the 
other . 1 But when Buddha was living and preaching, this 
barrier was non-existent, and Magadha was trying to gain 
ascendancy over her neighbours in matters spiritual and 
temporal. Early in the fourth century B.C., Nanda, 
King of Magadha, is said to have overthrown the ancient 
Ksatriya dynasties of Northern India, and towards the 
close of the same century Chandragupta Maurya extended 
his conquest as far as Gandhara in the North-West. 
Asoka added Kalihga to this empire and extended its 
sphere of influence far beyond its confines in the south 
and the north-west. Asoka in his minor rock edicts thus 
bears witness to the intermingling of cultures that was 
going on in his empire ; “ Those gods who up to this time 
had been unassociated (with men) in Jambudvipa have 
now been made associated (with them).” Soon after the 
demise of Asoka began the invasion of the Bactrian 
Greeks and other hordes from the north-west that pro- 
bably continued right up to the end of the first century 
A. D. Those were days when no insurmountable social 


1 R. Chanda, The Indo- Aryan Races, Rajshahi, 1916, pp. 37-40. 
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barrier divided the Hindus and the foreigners . 1 There- 
fore, when, with the establishment of the Gupta empire 
in the fourth century A. D., the veil is lifted, we find a 
new order of things as compared to the India of the fifth 
century B. C. Yedic ritualism and the old world Bud- 
dhism of the laity have been ousted from the position of 
the official religions and their places have been taken 
up by the religions of the Bhakti-marga or the 
path of devotion to the Supreme Being conceived as a 
personality, such as Vaisnavism, Saivism, Saktism, and 
Mahayana Buddhism. These religions are monotheistic. 
But their monotheism is peculiarly Indian and unlike 
anything found outside India. It is monotheism pervaded 
by pantheistic ideas. In this monotheism the personal 
God or saguna Brahman is conceived as something mys- 
teriously identical with the impersonal or nirguna Brah- 
man; the dualistie conception of the divinity is syncretised 
with the non-dualistie. Logically speaking, this is nothing 
but a confusion of ideas. But the followers of the path 
of bhakti always show supreme indifference to logic. 
At their inception their doctrines were not elaborated 
by trained thinkers like Yajnavalkya or Buddha who 
might care for logical consistency. Upanisadism origi- 
nated probably in the land of the Kurus and the Pancalas 
and developed in the land of the Kas'is and the Videhas. 
Buddhism originated and developed in Magadlia and 
the neighbouring countries. Vaisnavism originated in 
Western India in the country between Mathura and 
Dvaraka, and Saivism somewhere outside the home of 
Upanisadism and Buddhism. There are evidences in the 
ancient Sanskrit literature to show that originally these 
religions lay outside the pale of Brahmanic orthodoxy. 

1 R. Chanda, Archeology and Vaiuhnava Tradition , Memoirs. A. S. X., No. 5, 
pp. 137-159. 

2 The Indo-Arijau Race*, pp. 1.00-101, 105-10S, 249-252. 
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The orthodox Yaisnavism and Saivism of the Gupta 
period did not develop under the guidance of cultured 
religious reformers, but was the result of the intermingling 
of cultures ; so it is a mistake to look for logical consis- 
tency in their doctrines. Now to return to our point ; like 
the Yedic kanna-marga or ritualism and the jnana-marga '' 
of the ^ramanas and the Brahmans, the monotheism of 


th e bhakti marga is not also quite favourable to image 
worship, for the Bhagavat of the bhakta is not a fully 
personal, but a semi-personal, Being. And yet, as a conse- 
quence of the rapid development of the art of sculpture^ 
image worship had obtained too strong a grip of the Indian 
imagination to be avoided. - ■ A 

Archaeological evidences enable us to discover the mam 
ner in which, approximately fix the time when, and deter- 
mine the place from where, image worship found its way 


to Eastern India. In the Lucknow Provincial Museum 
there is a Buddhist image originally found at Chaubara 
Mdund at Mathura, bearing an inscription dated in the 
year 33 in the reign of Huvishka which records the 'setting 
up of a Bodhisatva image" at Madhurabapaka hy the huh 
(bMkqwfr) Dkanavati, the female pupil (antevasmi) of 
the monk ( bhijcsu ) Bala, who knows : the Tripitaka (trejpi- 
taka ). The place of installation, Madhurabanaka, con- 
nects the image with Mathura which was also known as 
Madhuri.. In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a 
Buddhist- image, originally found at Saheth-Maheth, the 
site of ancient Sra vast!, bearing an inscription dated in 
the year 19 in the reign of Kanishlia, which records the 
gift of an image of a Bodhisatva, an umbrella, and a staff, 
by the mbnk, Bala, who knows the Tripitaka ( trepitaka ). 
AtvgSarnath also have been unearthed an umbrella post, 
and a Bodhisatva image bearing inscriptions that agree 
in substance. These inscriptions are dated in the year 
3 in the reign of Kanishka and record the “ erection 
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of a Bodhisatva and an umbrella with a post ( chufm-yashfi ) 
at Baranasi at the walk (chaihkama) of Bhagavat, (the 
’gift) of the monk ( bhiksu ) Bala, who knows the Tripi- 
taka ( trepitakd ).” There can be no doubt that friar Bala, 
the Trepi ; ika named in the Sarnath, SravastI and Mathura 
image inscriptions is one and the same person. All these 
three -.image ; are made of Mathura sandstone and are the 
handiwork of the sculptors of the Mathura school. The 
earliest Buddhist image found at Sahel is also made of 
Mathura sandstone and is a product of the Mathura 
school of sculpture. It bears an inscription dated in the 
year 28 of the Kushan King Sahi Vasishka who reigned 
between Kanishka and Huvishka and records the erection 
of an image of the Bhagavat who is described as “ jambu - 
chhayakdlagrihasi/a.” This epithet has been left un- 
translated by Biihler, Luders and Yogel (Liider’s list 
No. 161 ; A. S, It., 1910-11, p. 42). But there can be 
no doubt that this epithet refers to the miracle that the 
future Buddha, as Prince Siddhartha, performed near 
Kapilavastu under a Jambu-tree at the time of the 
“Ploughing Festival,” and may be translated thus : “ (An 
image) of Bhagavat (Bodhisatva) sitting on the hill under 
the shade of the Jambu (rose-apple) tree.” The head of 
this image is missing. But the elaborate necklaces and 
the amulet chord that the trunk wears indicate princely 
rank. If these inscribed images prove anything, they tend 
to prove that the worship of the image of Buddha as Bodhi- 
satva was introduced into Eastern India by pilgrims from 
Mathura. The figures of Buddha found on some of the 
marble slabs of Amaravatl were probably engraved later 
than the reign of Kanishka and Huvishka in imitation of 
the images from Mathura that found their way to the 
Buddhist centres of Eastern India. 

, So the ground was already prepared for the regular 
introduction of image worship and a higher development 
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of the art of: sculpture than was possible before, when the 
ascendancy that the spirit of bhakti or love of the divine 
obtained in the religious life of India in the Gupta period 
brought the Indian nearer image worship than was 
the case before. How did the Indians of the Gupta 
period made their object of hhalcti ? In one of his lectures 
delivered before the Calcutta University in December 
last (1919) Dr. Boucher declared that the Gupta sculpture 
in its outward form was but a modification or Indianisa- 
tion of the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, In 
an important article on “ The development of early Hindu 
Iconography” published in Festschrift Ernst W'indiscli 
(Leipzig, 1911) Prof. Macdonell expresses the opinion that 
the multiplication of arms and head introduced in Hindu 
iconography is probably based on suggestions contained 
in ancient sacred literature and that the general idea of 
the gods having special Yahanas is inherited from the 
Btgveda. I am not here concerned with the outward 
features of the images of the Gupta and post-Gupta or later 
medieval periods, hut with the spirit that pervades these 
images. It was in the Gupta period that the sectaries of 
Eastern India first seriously attempted to make images 
of the main objects of their worship. I have already 
stated that the monotheism of the Bhakti-marga that 
obtained ascendancy in the Gupta period is a synthesis 
of the personal with the impersonal Brahman, rather of 
'the finite with the Infinite. This remark is also appli- 
cable to the Buddhism of the period. Prom the standpoint 
of sculpture it may be said that for the Buddhist the 
Buddha occupies the place that Yisnu does for the 
Yaisnava and Siva for the Saiva. In Buddhism the 
Madhyamika doctrine of vacuity ( mnyatd ) serves the 
purpose of the pantheistic background of orthodox 
monotheism. So in regard to the inward spirit of the 
images there is no difference whatever between the 
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Vaisnavas, Saivas or Bauddhas of the Gupta period. Now 
the question is, how did the Indian sculptors of the Gupta 
period give expression to the synthesis of the personal 
with the Impersonal, of the finite with Infinite in stone r 
Sir John Marshall, one of the most critical and discerning 
students of Indian art, writes, “ The types of the Buddha 
which this age produced and in which it succeeded in 
combining beauty of definition with a spirit of calm and 
peaceful contemplation are among the greatest contribu- 
tions which India has made to the world’s art .” 1 Not 
only in this age, but also in the later medieval age, 
and not only the types of Buddha, but also the types of 
Bodhisatva, Visnu, Si fa, Durga and Surya are pervaded 
by the same spirit. The term “calm and peaceful 
contemplation,” or “ impassioned contemplation,” appears 
to me to be rather a tame description of this spirit at 
its best. Contemplation is our dhyana, and there are 
different grades of dhyana. The right word for this spirit 
is highest sadhana or severest spiritual exercise, the 
finite being’s supreme effort to grasp the Infinite and the 
Unknown. 

This is how a synthesis of the monotheism with pan- 
theism or Buddhist nihilism was brought about. The 
doctrine that appears to be a mere paradox in its literary 
garb ceases to he so when dressed in stone. As Dr. 
Coomarswamy rightly observes, “ The study of the art, 
side by side with that of sruti and smriti, is absolutely 
necessary fora full understanding of Hinduism .” 2 Now to 
conclude, what is the message that these images have for 
their votaries ? It is not, “ O ye mortals, worship this ” ; but 
neti yadidam—upasate 

“ It {i.e., the object of worship) is not that (•*>,, the image) which 
you worship.” 

1 A Guide to Sdticiu. p. 20* 

- The Arts and Cruft* of India and Ceylon , London, 1913, p. 69. 
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The images of the Devas, Yaksas, and Yagas, carved 
on the railings and gateways of Bharhut and Sand, also 
teach the same lesson by their outward pose. But the 
best medieval images of Eastern India, whether of the 
Gupta or of the Sena period, teach this lesson by their 
inward spirit. Speaking of the influence of Greek 
idolatry Dr. Parnell observes, “ To it they (the Greeks) 
owed works of the type that may be called the human - 
divine, which surpass any other art-achievement of man.” 1 
Unfortunately most of the extant statues of the classical 
period of Greece are not originals but Graeco-Roman 
copies marked with the taint of decadence. But _ the 
remnants of the Classical Greek sculpture lead us . to 
think that the Greek sculptors endeavoured to represent 
the divine by accentuating and idealising the ordinary 
. human impulses. In Greek art the divine element of the 
“human-divine” is only the human element emphasised. 
;The medieval sculptors of Eastern India, on the other 
hand, by successfully representing in their icons the finite 
being’s intensest struggle for grasping the Infinite, has 
produced a type that is nearer to “human-divine” than 
, anything yet moulded by the hand of man. ' 



An Introduction to the Evolution of the 
Schools of Buddhism 

BY 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A., B.L. 

Modern researches have done much to collect and 
weave into a connected account the scattered evidences 
hearing on the development and decay of Buddhism in 
India since the time of its great founder, but there are 
yet dark spaces in the account which require to be 
illumined. One of this dark spaces, I may point out, 
is the period of about four centuries between the session 
of the Second Buddhist Council in 383 B. C. and the 
reign of Kanishka in the last quarter of the first century 
of the Christian era and later. It was in the latter por- 
tion of the century preceding this period that we find 
symptoms of differences of religious opinions which 
expressed themselves in the schism leading to the con- 
vening of the Second Council. The followers of Buddha 
who, hitherto, regarded themselves at least professedly, as 
holding the same beliefs and tenets, found themselves 
divided into two sects, the Theravddim and Mdhasanghikas, 
the former clinging to a conservative interpretation of 
Buddha's doctrines and the latter to a liberal one. This 
marked the beginning of the process, of segmentation 
which ultimately gave rise to a multitude of sects which 
were followed by the birth of the two great beliefs known 
as llmaydna and Mahay ana. It will be my object to 
detail this process of development, to show how , the 
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discussion in the sanghdramas elicited and accumulated 
differences of opinion which led the bhiklchus to give a 
wider currency to their individual opinions by wander- 
ing and preaching, and to establish their own monas- 
teries which become centres for the propagation of their 

particular tenets. 

% * % 

The origin of the various schools, not long after 
Buddha’s death, was rather a healthy sign of Taf.lidgata' s 
religion. After Buddha’s death there was none at the 
time able to take his place as a religious teacher. His 
charming doctrine attracted thousands of men seeking 
eagerly a solution of the various problems relating to life 
in this world and the next. There were among these 
the highly learned followers who were descended from 
Brahmana families and imbued with an intimate know- 
ledge of Brahraanic philosophy, learned members of 
various religious orders like the Jatilas, Jainas, Ajivlkas. 
They were of a very speculative turn of mind and could 
not remain satisfied with the then current interpretations 
of the teachings of Buddha as the common folk were, 
as a rule These seekers after truth demanded a more 
thorough elucidation of the significant words of the 
Teacher, the leading Buddhist teachers of the time being 
unable to furnish explanation. Naturally these Buddhist 
preachers took to hair-splitting argumentations hut could 
not arrive at definite conclusions. The fundamental 
propositions about which they all agreed were 1 :-- 

1. All is momentary (sarvam kshanikam) 

2. All is empty (sarvam sunyam) 

3. All is without self (sarvam anatman) 

4. All is suffering (sarvam dukkham) 

5. All is such as it is (sarvam tathatvam). 

1 .D, T. Suauki’s “Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism ” p, 140 (Item 4 is Hot 
mentioned in this book). 
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But round this nucleus of agreement were ranged several 
divergences of opinion as to both tenets ( dhamma ) and 
rules of discipline (vinaya) which were responsible for 
divisions in the fraternity. The development of the six 
systems of Hindu philosophy from the TJpanishads as their 
common basis furnishes a parallel to the growth of schools 
of Buddhism out of a single original cult. “ The founders 
of the Hindu schools,” says Professor Max Muller 1 
“ always pretend to find in the TJpanishads some war- 
ranty for their tenets, however antagonistic in their 
hearing. The same applies to the numerous sects that 
have existed and still exist in India.” This remark 
applies mutatis mutandis to the various Buddhist sects. 
Each sect laid claim to the orthodoxy and special 
strength of its views and beliefs 2 by 

Genesis of Indian u* , n i • • x1 • 

Beets. culling out and emphasizing those sayings 

of Buddha that lent support to its 
particular doctrines, while the sayings that were not 
so tractable or positively antagonistic were either 
impeached or passed over in silence. 

The formation of about thirty Buddhist schools within 
a restricted area covering the .Praeya des'a only, i.e., the 
countries situated on the east of the 
river Sadanlra 3 (mod. Gandaki) and 
within the short time of a century and 
a half preceding the reign of Asoka was due mainly to 
the following factors • 

(1) Want of provision for the supreme headship of 
the Buddhist church after the founder’s death. Buddha 
thought that the prescription of heavy punishments for 


Factors peculiar to 
Buddhism for the 
origin of schools. 


1 History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 162, 163. 

3 For illustrations, see Points of the Controversy by Mrs. Bhys Davids and Mr. 
Shwe Zan Aung, pp. 27, ff» 

3 For the extent of Buddhism during the centuries preceding the reign of 
Asoka, see Dr. Oldenburg’s Buddha, pp. 39, ff. 
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schisms in the church would check them effectively and 
that his Dlicmma and Vinaya would he self-sufficing in 
keeping intact the religion established by him obviating 
thereby the appointment of religious heads. In this 
supposition the Teacher no doubt delimited the need for 
the supreme headship as the future history of the Bud- 
dhist church has proved, and magnified the unaided 
strength of Dhamma and Vinaya. According to the 
Scmiagama Suita, 1 2 Buddha hears of dissensions in the 
Jaina community as soon as the leader Mgantho Nata- 
putto was dead. He was afraid of like dissensions in his 
church after his death but consoled himself that there 
was no difference of opinion among his followers in re- 
gard to the Dharnma 3 preached by him and to ensure 
further safety of his church (in this behalf), he delivered 
a religious discourse on the cause of schism and the means 
to avoid them . 3 * 5 He placed too much reliance on his 
Dhamma and the attachment of his followers to his 



Dhamma and Vinaya which he supposed would be of the 
implicit type for ever . 4 He instructed his disciples that 
after his death his teachings would be their Teacher. 
This is recorded in the Muhamirinibbam Suttanta 3 and 



1 Majjh. Nik., II, 105. 

2 The dhamma is ilius detailed by Buddha s — 

( i ) Four satiputthfoas * ' 

(n) Four sammappadhtinas j 
(Hi) Four iddhipadas ; 

(iv) Five indriyas ; 

( v ) Five balas .• ’ . 

(ai) Seven bojjhaugas , >; 

(vii) Bight-fold path 

Btgh. lsih„ XVI, 3, 50 ; Majjh, Nik, f II, 77, 103, 104 ; Lalita-vistara (Bib!. 
Ind.) a book of the Sarvastivadms, pp. 34-37 ; Sangiti.parij&ya, one of 
the seven Abhidharma books of the Sarvastivadins in J.P.T.S. 1904-5, 
pp. 71, 75. 

8 See Kinti Sutta , Majjh. Nik., IT, 103. 

* See Pasadika .Suttanta, (Digh. Nik., XXIX), p. 121. 

5 Digh. Nik,, XVI, 6 , 6 , 1 : “ Yo may a Dhammo ca Vinayo desito pannatto so va 
mama accayena sattha.” 
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forms also the subject of a dialogue between Ananda and 
Vassakara brahmana, the minister of Hagadha. 1 Yassa- 
kara asks Ananda, “Has any bhikkhu been specified (by 
Buddha) as would after Buddha’s death become the refuge 
(i.e., leader) of men under whom everybody would seek 
shelter.” Ananda answers in the negative. He asks 
again, “ Has any bhikkhu been selected by the sangha 
as would become their leader, etc.” To this also Ananda 
answers in the negative. Vassakara was curious to learn 
the cause of the prevailing concord of the church inspite 
of there being no leader (lit. refuge). Ananda replies 
“ we are not without a refuge (appatisarana), Dhamma is 
our refuge. There is a treatise JPatimokkha which has 
been formulated by the omniscient Teacher and which 
all the monks living in the same parish ( ganiakhetta ) have 
to recite in a monastery where they assemble on the 
Tiposatha days . 2 Should there occur any difference or 
doubt in the recitation, the bhikkhus present should ex- 
plain them in accordance with the Dhamma (hence they 
have their refuge as Dhamma).” In answer to another 
question put by Vassakara, Ananda explains that though 
there was no supreme head of the Buddhist fraternity, 
there was in each parish a qualified head who was respect- 
ed by the people under his charge and whose guidance 
would be strong enough to keep the great many parishes 
connected together in religious concord. This conversa- 
tion makes it clear that each parish was under the control 
of the seniormost and best qualified monk that the 
parish could furnish . 3 The bhikkhus residing under his 

1 Majjh. Nik., Go pa ko - M oygall mi a Suita : Oldenburg's Buddha (Eng. transl.), 
p. ioa 

* Bee Ind. Ant., Yo). XXI. 

& In the Mah apa rin i bbdna Suttanta (Digh. Nik., II, p. 77) it is enjoined upon the 
bhikkhus that they should oiler due respect to the Sahghapitara or Sangha par indy aka 
(the head of the parish) who are bhikkhus of long-standing and experience for the 
Well-being of this sangha, ” 
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superintendence met together on the TJposatha days and 
held religious discussions among themselves in order to 
elicit the true meaning of Buddha’s words. In the course 
of their discussions, they interpreted the terse expressions 
of the Teacher in different ways and introduced additional 
materials in the interpretations, passing them in the name 
of Buddha to give them stamp of authenticity. This 
happened in most of the parishes scattered over the whole 
of Pracya-desa. There was none at that time in the 
whole of the Buddhist community who could dissolve the 
numberless divergences thus originated into one uniform 
whole and convert the threatening centrifugal forces 
then at work into centripetal, conducive to the well- 
being of the whole sangha. 



I 


(2) Grouping of disciples around a noted them. 
Buddha awarded prominence to some of his disciples by 
extolling them for their attainment of proficiency in 
certain branches of the Buddhist dhamma. 1 Of them, 
the following needs mention for our purpose, 

(£) Sariputta, the foremost of the highly wise 
(mahapanna). 

( ii ) Maha Moggallana, the foremost of the pos- 
sessors of miraculous powers (iddhimantanam). 


of divine eyes (dibha eakkhukanam). 

(iv) Mahakassapa, the foremost of the followers 
of dhuta precepts (dhutavadanam). 

(®) Punna Mantaniputta, the foremost of the 
preachers of dhamma (dhammakathikanam). 
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Childers in his Pali Dictionary (s. v. sa&gha) says that a Sanghatthera is usually 
Selected as the President of an assembly. He cites, for instance, Kassapa, the then 
. Sanghatthera was the President of the first council. He also points out that a 
Sanghatthera is not always the one who is the longest ordained, for Sabbakamin who 
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(vi) Mahakaeeana, the foremost of the expositors 

(sankhittena bhasitam vittharena attham • 
vibhajjanantanam). - 

(vii) Rahula, the foremost of the students (sik- 
khakamanam). 

(piii) Revata Khadiravaniya, the foremost of the 
forest recluses (araMikanam). 

(ix) Ananda, the foremost of the vastly learned • 
(bahussutanam) ; and 

(x) Upali, the foremost of the masters of Vinaya 
(vinayadharanam ) . 

Buddha used to observe the mental proclivities of the 
person to whom he imparted a religious lesson and select- 
ed a discourse that appealed to him most. He followed 
the same course, while prescribing to his disciples their 
duties for the attainment of arhathood. He also in- 
directly pointed out to his disciples the preceptor most 
suited to each in view of his peculiar mental leanings. 
This practice led to the grouping of students around a 
teacher or his direct disciples ; hence the remark made 
by Buddha that “ dhatuso sattd mmsandenti samenti m 
on the principle that like draws like. In the Majjhima 
Nikayct,- we read of ten chief theras, viz., Sariputta, 
Moggallana, Mahakaecayana, Mahakotthito, etc., having 
ten to forty disciples under their tuition. Buddha on a 
certain occasion pointed out that the group of bhikkhus- 
formed round each of these thsvas was possessed of the 
same special qualifications that characterised the thera 
himself. Thus the bhikkhus accompanying Sariputta were 
maltapahiuwanta, those accompanying Mahamoggallana 
were mahiddhika, those accompanying Mahakassapa 
were dhutavada, those accompanying Devadatta were 
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sinfully inclined (papicclia) and so on . 1 Yuan Chang 
noticed about a thousand years later that on auspicious 
days the Abhidhammikas worshipped Sariputra, the 
Viuayists ITpali, the Sramaneras Rahula, the Sutraists 
Purna Maitray an ip u tra, the Samadhists Mahamog- 
gallana, the bhikkhunis Ananda, the Maliayanists Mah- 
jusri and other Bodhisattvas . 2 In the first four classes 
of bhikkhus, the aforesaid affinity between them and 
their leaders is obvious. In the next three classes, the 
affinity existed all the same though it may not be ap- 
parent on the face of it. For the Samadhists followed 
Mahamoggallana because he was the master of iddhi 
par excellence which could be obtained only through 
samadhi, and the bhikkhunis followed Ananda because 
to him the order of nuns, owed its origin. The Maha- 
yanists do not come within our purview at present. The 
principal points of resemblance between the followers 
and their preceptors were the ties that bound them to- 
gether but these were the points which constituted the 
features by which the chief qualities of the preceptors 
were distinguished. These distinctions among them did 
not lie in any differences of doctrines which they pro- 
fessed but in the degrees of proficiency attained by each, 
in particular directions of Buddhistic sadhana. But the 
divisions though not proceeding from radical differences 
in doctrine grew stereotyped in course of time, and 
fusion between them later on became an impossibility 
due to the separatist frame of mind that their existence 
as-separate orders naturally developed. Thus the division 
which had commenced without any doctrinal differences 
gradually gave rise to the latter and grew into full: 
Hedged schools. History shows that this process of 
development actually came to pass. For instance, the 

1 Sam. Nik., II, pp. 155, 156. 

* Watfers’ Tuan Chang , YoL I, p. 302. 

■ ■ ■' ■ . . . . . . ■ ■ ...■ 
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school of the Sarvastivadins who were connected with 
the original division of abhidhammikas with Sariputra at 
their head affiliated themselves to Sariputra’s disciple 
Rahula at whose time however the doctrinal differences 
had not yet appeared, similarly, the Sthaviravadins 
affiliated themselves to TJpali, Mahasanghikas to Maha- 
kassapa and the Sammitiyas to Mahakaecavana. 

(3) Division of monks into bodies, each of which was 
meant to preserve a particular portion of the Buddhist 
scriptures. Throughout the P;lli literature, we often 
come across terms like these — 

(i) Suttantikas or masters of Sid t ant a (belonging 

to the Sutra-pitaka) ; 

(ii) Vbiayadkaras or repositories of the rules of 

discipline ; 

(Hi) Matikadharas or those versed in mdtiJca (i.e., 
abhidkamma ); 

(iv) Dhammakathikas or the preachers of the 
Buddhist doctrine ; 

(») Dlgka-b kanaka, Majjhima-bhdnakd, etc. 3 (i.e., 
reciters of the Nikayas). 

The object of this is obvious. In those days, when 
writing was hardly used for recording books the sayings 
and preachings of Buddha, the means that w r as utilized 
for preserving and handing them down to posterity was 
reciting them regularly and committing them to memory. 
This was akin to the method that had been in vogue in 
India from the earliest Yedic period, the needs of which 
mainly gave rise to the numerous Yedic schools. A simi- 
lar cause produced a similar result among the Buddhists 
and we find that the memorizing of different portions 
of the Pitaka was entrusted to different sets of people 


1 See Digh. N Ik., Mahajxi rin i hhuna Snttanta , nv 
Ang. Nih> II, 117. 

2 $ urn* 111 ,, p. IS. 
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who developed into different bodies hardened and separ- 
ated from one another in course of time and bearing 


names descriptive of their functions. 

It should not be inferred from this that side by side 
with these bodies, there were not religious students who 
specialised in a number of branches of the Buddhist 
scriptures and received epithets like agatagama, bahus- 
suta, tipetaMn, pancanekdyika. But the existence of such 
scholars with such wider scopes of knowledge does not 
preclude that of bodies of scholars having as their special 
duties an accurate memorising of special branches of the 
sacred lore. This is confirmed, and that its origin dates back 
as early as the First Council is evidenced by the fact that 
in that council Amanda was requested to recite the Sutras, 



while Upali the Vinaya. This would not have been the 
case if Ananda or Upali were not generally famed for profi- 
ciency in the particular branches of the Pitaka. Elements 
of such specialisation have found to have existed still 
earlier in Buddha’s life-time as can be noticed in a quar- 
rel that took place between a dhammakalhika and a 
vinayadhara } Commonness of duties gave rise to unity 
among the dhammakathikas on one side and the Vinaya- 
dharas on the other in such a marked way that each 
group made the cause of one individual member its com- 
mon cause and participated in the dispute. This is suffi- 
ciently indicative of the crystallization that had commenced 
in each group round its common function and the^a waken- 
ing of a consciousness of common interests that bound 
together its individual members. Indications of stages 
previous to this crystallization into bodies are found in the 
-Vinaya in connection with the arrangements made by 
Dabba Mallaputta 2 for the residence of the bhikkhus. 
Dabba Mallaputta made such an arrangement that the 
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bhikkhus adopting the same mode of life fsaWiaga) resided 
in the same place in order that the Sutlantikas could 
recite mttcintas among themselves, the Yinayaclh aras 
discuss the rules of discipline with one another, the 
Dhammakathikas talk mutually about questions of doc- 
trine and so on. Instances are not rare of a feeling of 
rivalry among these bodies, each member of which 
wished and was pleased to see the body to which he 
belonged take precedence over other bodies in having 
seat or food in assemblies or in thanksgiving after a meal . 1 
These separate bodies which existed for a particular func- 
tion necessary for the whole Buddhist community, e.y., the 
preservation of a particular portion of the Pitaka by regular 
recitations imbibed in course of time, doctrines, which 
could be looked upon as peculiar to the body holding 
them, and in this way, the body developed into a separate 
religious school of Buddhism. Such instances are found 
in the Theravcidas who had developed into such a school 
from the Vinayadharas, and the Sauirantilcas from the 
Suttantikas. It must not be thought that all the divi- 
sions mentioned above in this connection developed into 
religious schools, but what I mean to point out is the 
fact that such divisions supplied from among them bodies 
which in time grew into full-fledged schools. 

(I) Elasticity of the rules of discipline. The rules of 
conduct were in the course of being defined hut were not 
codified at the time. The Sakyaputtiya samanas like the 
other contemporary religious orders possessed a set of 
rules known as Patimokkha for their guidance and the 
disciples had to recite those rules every fortnight in the 
presence of the congregation, the bhikkhus residing in 
forests (arannakas) not being excepted . 2 The Patimokkha, 

i Tinaya, XX, CV. IV. 6, 2; MV. 15, 4. 

* Majjh. Nik., II, pp. 8. 9. u To {arannaka sdvakd) anvaddhamdsam samghamajjhe 
osaranti jpdtimokkhuddesdya.” 

33 
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as we have it now, obtained its present shape after vari- 
ous additions and alterations according to the exigencies 
of times and circumstances. For instance, Buddha made 
some exceptions in favour of the bhikkhus who were 
placed at a disadvantage hv reason of the locality in 
which they resided. In the border countries ( paccantima 
janaparia) such as Avanti, the converts were few and 
intractable, hence, Buddha at the request of Ivatyayana 
and Punna Mantaniputta made some exceptions in their 
favour in regard to the rules for the formation of an 
assembly for the ordaining of monks and the wearing of 
leather-made shoes, etc., prohibited to the bhikkhus dwell- 
ing in the middle country . 1 Buddha’s primary object 
was the emancipation of all beings and as a means to 
that end, he laid the greatest stress on the control of 
mental functions 2 permitting greater latitudes in the 
discipline of body and speech according to the circum- 
stances of each individual than were allowed by the con- 
temporaneous sects of Jains, Ajlvikas, etc. In the Ma- 
haparinibbana Suttanta , 3 one of his instructions was 
that the sahgka might, if necessary, abolish the minor 
rules, making thereby the Vinaya (or rules of conduct) 
subject to changes as times and circumstances required. 
Besides elasticity, there were other causes for changes 
in the Vinaya rules, one of which was hinted at by the 
Chinese traveller Fa Hian in the course of his remarks 
bearing on the Makasaiiighika schism : “ Certain bhikkhus 
(of Yaisali) broke the rules of Vinaya in ten particulars 
saying the Buddha had said it so .' 1 Another cause of 
such division is mentioned by a Sanskrit treatise as lying 


1 See Vinaya , I, pp. 197, 198. DivySvadana, p. 21. 

2 Majjh. Nik,, VoL I, p, 56. 

3 Digha. Nik,, II, p. 154. u Akankhamano Ananda safkgha mama aceayeiia 
khudddnukhudddni sikhhdpaddni samuhantu.” Of. Milindapanha , p. 143. 

* Beal's Records of the Western Countries, . Yol. I, p. liv. 
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in the fact that the seeeders sought “different' interpre- 
tations for the commandments of the departed master.” 1 

(5) Dialectical differences. According to Profs. Beal 
and Minayeff 2 the practice of preserving the sacred lore 
in one’s own vernacular contributed to the formation of 
schools. At present, evidences are not strong enough to 
put this conclusion on a solid basis and we are now not 
in a position to point to any particular school as the result 
of the operation of this factor alone. 

(6) Austerities and ritualism. It is well known fi*om 
Buddha’s life that his attainment of Buddhahood led him 
to adopt ‘ middle path ’. which eschewed austerities as a 
means of attaining religious goal. We are also aware 
thatl'just after his renunciation he became a disciple of 
two gurus under whose guidance he led a life of severe 
austerity for a few years which only opened his eyes to 
the fact that such austerities could never fulfil his mission. 
For this reason austerities could net be expected to 
figure in the doctrines preached and recommended by 
him to his disciples. But in spite of this position we find 
in some of the earliest portions of the Pitaka such as the 
Majjhima and the Anguttara Nika t/ as that Buddha is 
praising ascetics 3 who were given to the practice of dhuta- 
precepts 4 involving austerities. This is an inconsistency 
which can he explained in two ways, first by holding that 
the passages were interpolated in later times by Bud- 
dhists who were in favour of such practices, and second- 
ly, by the supposition that Buddha changed his attitude 
later on in view of the strong tendency of people who 
took to or believed in the efficiency of the austerities 


1 EockhilFs Life of the Buddha, p. 177. 

2 Minayev’s Intro . to Pali Grammar . 

BeaFs Abstract of Four Lectures on the Buddhist Literature. in China , p. 49 

* Ang. Nik, III. p. 34-ill'. 

* See Kern’s Manual of Buddhismf pji. Loy dB, 
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and who could not he satisfied with religion barren of such 
practices. In either case, we have to admit that austerities 
crept into Buddhism in early times and the adoption of 
these by Buddhists led to the formation of schools. 

Likewise ritualism which Buddha, from the com- 
mencement of his career as such, eschewed as a thing 
with which the religion preached by him should have 
no connection, could not be kept in abeyance for a long 
time. The passages found in the early portions of the 
Pitaka advocating certain rites may, like the references 
to austerities, be explained in the way indicated above. 
Whatever might be the explanation, it is certain that by 
degrees rites and ceremonies entered into Buddhism 
giving it an appearance which could in no way be 
distinguished from the elaborate rituals of Brahmanic 
worships barring, of course, differences in the rituals 
themselves. The introduction of this feature could not 
certainly have been welcome to the founder of the reli- 
gion but it was a feature that was demanded by the large 
mass of the laity as well as by a great body of their 
religious teachers. The schools or groups of Buddhists 
that adopted the rituals naturally fell apart from those 
that did not do so and ritualism was taken as a feature 
distinguishing certain schools from the rest. 

The above factors have been generalised from the 
history of the Buddhist church during the two and half 
centuries after Buddha’s death, and have been mentioned 
as the chief ones that led to dissensions, and develop- 
ment of schools. It is clear from Bud- 
sion for future flis.sen ; dha’s sayings that he had apprehension 
an 0 athe a remfd;eT nks ’ for future dissensions among his fol- 
lowers. He often laid stress upon the 
importance of samagga parisa , 1 i.e., the unity of the 

, 1 Digh. Nik., Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, p. 76. 

Ang. Nik, IV, p. 21 ; II, p. 70. 
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Buddhist monks as the means of keeping it strong and un- 
injured in the face of oppositions made by its opponents in 
various ways. To remedy the evil of breaches in their own 
camp, he charged his favourite disciples Ananda, Sariputra 1 
and Moggallana with the duty of settling disputes whenever 
they took place among the monks in order that it might he 
nipped in the hud. In his opinion it -was only the wicked 
and selfish bhikkhus who achieved their selfish ends by 
introducing new principles of Dhamma and Yinaya which 
proved sources of heated contentions . 2 lie was however 
not very particular in regard to the existence of differences 
in abhidhamma 3 (i.e., atireka dhamma or minor points of 
doctrine), ojjhajiva (minor rules of livelihood), and adhipd- 
timokkha (minor rules of discipline), which he regarded 
as inevitable in all religions. When it was necessary to 
check the currency of dissentient views with regard to 
doctrine, a neutral bhikkhu was sent to a sane and 
reasonable member belonging to the party which held the 
views in order to convert him to the orthodox opinions 
and if the attempt failed no other steps need be taken . 4 
As regards the other two classes of differences just 
mentioned, there were punishments 5 to check them but as 
they have no bearing on the present subject they may be 
passed over. To stimulate the bhikkhus to stand united, 
he held out before them the prospect of a happy and 
glorious life like that of Brahma that will fall to a monk’s 
lot to lead in after-life as the result of any act of his that 
served to re- unite bodies of monks separated from one 
another, while he declared the monk sowing dissension 
among his brethren as doomed to perdition for a kalpa . 6 

1 Ang. Nik., II, p.'239. 

2 Ang. Nik., Vol. V, pp. 73, 75. 

3 Q.v. Atthasalini, p. 2. 

4 Majjh* Nil., II, p. 238, 

B Adhikaranasamathas , in Oullavagga, IT, 14. 

6 Ang. Nile., II, p. 293; ¥, 73, 75, 78. 
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and who could not he satisfied with religion barren of such 
practices. In either case, we have to admit that austerities 
crept into Buddhism in early times and the adoption of 
these by Buddhists led to the formation of schools. 

Likewise ritualism which Buddha, from the com- 
mencement of his career as such, eschewed as a thing 
with which the religion preached by him should hare *( 

no connection, could not be kept in abeyance for a long 
time. The passages found in the early portions of the 
Pitaka advocating certain rites may, like the references 
to austerities, be explained in the way indicated above. 

Whatever might be the explanation, it is certain that by 
degrees rites and ceremonies entered into Buddhism 
giving it an appearance which could in no way be 
distinguished from the elaborate rituals of Brahmanic 
worships barring, of course, differences in the ritnals 
themselves. The introduction of this feature could not * 

certainly have been welcome to the founder of the reli- 
gion but it was a feature that was demanded by the large 
mass of the laity as well as by a great body of their 
religious teachers. The schools or groups of Buddhists 
that adopted the rituals naturally fell apart from those 
that did not do so and ritualism was taken as a feature 
distinguishing certain schools from the rest. 

The above factors have been generalised from the 
history of the Buddhist church during the two and half 
centuries after Buddha’s death, and have been mentioned 
as the chief ones that led to dissensions, and develop- 
ment of schools. It is clear from Bud- 
gion' D for h futttre" diasen' dha’s sayings that he had apprehension 
:L°a S the a SdieT k8 ’ ** future dissensions among his fol- 
lowers. He often laid stress upon the 
importance of samagga parisa , 1 i.e., the unity of the 

. 1 Digh. Nik., Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, p. 76, 

Mg. Nik., IV, p. 21 ; II, p. 70, 
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Buddhist monies as the means of keeping it strong and un- 
injured in the face of oppositions made by its opponents in 
various ways. To remedy the evil of breaches in their own 
camp, he charged his favourite disciples Ananda, Sariputra 1 
and Moggallana with the duty of settling disputes whenever 
they took place among the monks in order that it might be 
nipped in the hud. In his opinion it was only the wicked 
and selfish bhikkhus who achieved their selfish ends by 
introducing new principles of Dhamma and Vinaya which 
proved sources of heated contentions . 3 He was however 
not very particular in regard to the existence of differences 
in abhidhamma 3 (i.e., atireka dhamma or minor points of 
doctrine), ojjhdjlva (minor rules of livelihood), and adhipa- 
timohhha (minor rules of discipline), which he regarded 
as inevitable in all religions. When it was necessary to 
check the currencv of dissentient views with regard to 
doctrine, a neutral bhikkhu was sent to a sane and 
reasonable member belonging to the party which held the 
views in order to convert him to the orthodox opinions 
and if the attempt failed no other steps need be taken . 4 
As regards the other two classes of differences just 
mentioned, there were punishments 5 to check them but as 
they have no bearing on the present subject they may be 
passed over. To stimulate the bhikkhus to stand united, 
he held out before them the prospect of a happy and 
glorious life like that of Brahma that will fall to a monk’s 
lot to lead in after-life as the result of any act of his that 
served to re-unite bodies of monks separated from one 
another, while he declared the monk sowing dissension' 
among his brethren as doomed to perdition for a lealpa . 8 

1 Ang. Nik, II, p.<239. 

s Ang. Nik, Vol. V, pp. 73, 75. 

* Q.v. AtfchasSlini, p. 2. 

* Majjh , m, II, p. 238. 

5 A dh ikaranasamathas, in Callavagga, IV, 14. 

* Ang. Nik., II, p. 293; V, 73, 75, 78. 
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The conditions as 
laid down in the 
Yinayapifcaka, leading 
to a saiigha-bheda; 
and how it is distin- 
guish from sahgharaji. 


Every quarrel or difference of opinion among the 
bhikkhus was not cliaracterised by Buddha as sanghabheda. 
A breach in the saiigha accompanied by the conditions 
laid down in the Vinaya pitaka was 
designated Sangha-bheda. It is thus 
described in the pitaka, “'For not only 
is a formal putting forward and voting 
on the false doctrine essential to schism 
as distinct from mere disagreement, hut the offending 
bhikkhu must also be quite aware that the doctrine so 
put forth is wrong, or at least doubtful, and also that 
the schism resulting from his action will be or will 
probably be, disastrous to the Dliamna. In other words, 
the schism must he brought about by deliberately 
putting forward a doctrine known to he false, or at least 
doubtful, or with the express intention or hope of 
thereby injuring the Dhamma (that is, of the truth). 1 
This definition obviously represents the opinion of the 
conservative school of the Theravadins who naturally 
looked down upon those who differed from them on 
religious points and ascribed an evil motive to the 
entertainment of the differing views. It is very reason- 
able that the dissenters may have an honest belief on 
their own view' clear of the evil motive of injuring the 
Dhamma. It will, therefore, be apparent from a neutral 
standpoint that evil intention is not essential of sangha- 
bheda. The real essentials are : — 

(1) Belief in a dissentient religious view regaining 
either one or more points of faith or discipline. 

(2) The entertainment of the view by eight or more 
than eight fully ordained monks. 2 


1 Fmaya Teats (S.B.K),pt. ITI. 

* Vinaya , Cullavagga , YII } 5, 1 ; Milindapafiha, p. 108. 

** No layman can create a schism, nor a sister of the order, nor one under preparatory 
instruction, nor a novice of either sex. It must^be a bhikkhu under no disability, 
who is in full communion and a coresident*’ (S.B.E., Y oh xxxv, p, 163). 
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Gei'ms of dissensions 
in the fraternity during 
Buddha's life-time ; 

(i) Division at Kau- 
sarnbi* 


(3) The division taken among the aforesaid eight or 
more monks must show a majority on the side of the 
dissenters. 

Scmgharaji is a disunion confined to eight monks. 
This restriction as to number forming the essential of 
Sahgliaraji shows that it might at any moment develop 
into a Sahghabheda by drawing an additional monk into the 
difference. Of course, bona-fide belief and the full ordain- 
ment of monks are necessary requisites. 

During Buddha’s life-time dissensions of minor cha- 
racter took place in the Buddhist saiigha only two of 
which attracted his attention and which 
were called by him sanghabheda and 
condemned to be as heinous as patricide or 
matricide. 1 The first dissension occurred 
at one of the monasteries of Kausambi 2 
where a bhikkhu through ignorance of the law committed 
a breach of discipline, the monks attached a magnified 
gravity to the offence and punished him by TJJckhepana 
(excommunication). The accused, on the other hand, 
attributed the offence to his ignorance of the law 

which did not deserve the severe penalty inflicted on 

him. The justice of the cause gained- for him several 
adherents who worked to have his penalty set aside. 
This caused a division not only among the monks 
but also among the lay devotees and ultimately led 
to Buddha’s mediation before the differences could be 
settled. This dissension, it is true, did not last long 

owing to the presence of the Teacher who removed 

the doubts of both the parties by his lucid explanations 
but yet it argues the existence of germs of dissension 
which bore fruits of far-reaching importance in later times. 

1 Vinaya, Mahavagga, x, 3, 1 ; Nafchavatfchu, xiii, I. 

2 Yinaya pitaha , Mahavagga, X, p. 337 

Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. X, Kosambi-Sutfca; Dhammapada Atthakatha 3 Vol. I. 
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The next dissension originated with Buddha’s cousin, 
Devadatta, who in his advocacy for more 
lion) Devadatta * dm ' austere discipline requested the Teacher 
to introduce the following five rules 1 in 


the monasteries : — 

(The brethern) shall (1) live all their life in the forest ; 

(2) subsist solely on doles collected 
out-doors ; 

(3) dress themselves in rags picked 
out of dust-heaps ; 

(4) dwell always under tree and 
never under a roof, and 

(5) never eat fish or flesh. 

The Teacher declared that he could not make the rules 
obligatory upon all the monks on the ground that it would 
conduce more to their welfare to make the observance of 
these rules optional. Devadatta took this opportunity 
to create a division in the sahglia (congregation) and 
departed to Gayasisa with five hundred followers. 

We have reason to believe that this secession of 
Devadatta from the original brotherhood gave birth to 
sects which existed up to the end of the fourth century 
A.D. and a remnant of whose practices was found by 
Hiuen Tsiang to be in use in three sangharamas in Karna- 
suvarna. 2 The two foregoing instances of division in 
sangha during Buddha’s life-time illustrate that the 
Buddhist church could not keep itself intact inspite of 
his personality and sublime teachings. 

Within the period of Buddha’s ministry which covered 
less than half a century and the limited localities to 
which Buddhism was confined at the time, the various 
forces were already at work for the formation of schools. 

1 Vinaya Pitaka, Gullavagga, VII, I, Jatakas, Vol. i, p. 34, Oldenburg's Buddha 
(Hoey’s transl.) pp. 160, 161. 

2 Beal's Records of the Western Countries, Vol. II. 
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It can therefore he well-imagined that in the absence of 
the great Teacher, the monastic order, which though well- 
organized with the precautions against schisms, had to give 
way to the growth of as many as thirty or more schools 
within two centuries after Buddha’s death. The appended 
chart 1 shows the number of schools and how the united 


1 This chart is based mainly upon the traditions as preserved in the PSli works. 
The dates affixed to most of the schools are approximate and have been taken from 
Mrs, Bhys David’s Points of the Controversy , Introduction. I have used Prof. Geiger’s 
valuable Appendix B to his Translation of the Mahavamsa where all the references to 
the varying lists of schools have been collected and arranged. 
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Early Buddhism. 


I. Thera-or Sthavira-vSdin 
(5th cent. B.O.) also call- 
ed Vibhajjav&din. The 
conservative school of the 
first schism. 

(i) Hemavata or Haimavafca 
(1st cent. B.G), a local 
school of the Sthavira 
with some deviations in 
the doctrine. 


Mahimsasaka 

or 

MahisSsaka 
(350 B.O.) 


{ 

Yajjiputtaka 

or 

YatsTputriya 

or 

Vasaputriya 
(400 B.G.) 

(According to a tradi- 
tion, it is a branch of the 
Sarvastivadins) 


church of Buddha gradually separated from one another : — 


, 

II. Mahasanghikas (5th 
cent. B.G.) The liber- 
al school of the first 
schism. 

i 

Gokulika or Kufckufcika or Cetiyavada or Oaityika Efcavyoharika or Ekavyava- 
Kukkulika (4th cent. B 0.) (100 B.O.) identified by harika (350 B.C.), general 

called Lokotraravadiu by Tdranath with Purvasailas. designation of the Mahasan- 
Taranath. (According to a tradition ghikas according to 

] it is a branch of the Groku- TarSinStk. 

I likas. It is the source of 

I the schools of the Eastern 

| and Western caves at 

Dimnakafcaka, the Purva — 

I and Apara-sailas) . 


Balvuhka or Fafifmttivudin or 

Bahusrutiya Fra jmlptivfldin 

(150 B.G.) (120 B.O.) 


IV. Sabhatthivadin or SarvSsfcb 
v ?! d i n a \so called H etuvn di n 
arid Murimtaka. (Accord- 
ing to a tradition this 
school was subdivided into 
four :~— 

(i) MuIasarvastivMin 

(it) DharnmgUpfcsiS 
(>it) MaUsSsukas and 

(iu) Kusyapiya. According to 
Turin a th, Yibhajjavadin 
belongs to this school.) 
(330 B.O.) 


Kassapiya or Kasyaptya also Bhammaguttika or 
called Suvarshaka (250 B.O.) Dhannngnptaka 

1 (380 B.G.) 

Samkantika or SamkrantivSdin 
also called UfctarTya and Tamra- 
satiya. (200 B.G.) According 
to a tradition it is a branch of 
the Sarvastivadins, It, is some- 
times identified with the 
San train tikas. 

i 

Satfca-viMa or SautrSntika 
(100 B.C.) 


f I 1 t 

Dhammutfcariya Bhadrayilnika Ohandagfirika III. Sammifciya or Avan- 

or or or taka or Kuruknllaka 

Dharmotfnriya BhadraySniya Sann&gnrika (310 B.G.) Tarurtafch 

(210 B.O.) (230 B.G.) (200 B.G.) says that according 

S. Jnlien says that it In a certain list, to the view of the 

had its rise from the Abhayagirivasin Sarvastivadins, the 

Dhammutfcariya. appears in its place. Kuruknllaka s, the 

In a tradition both A van takas and the 

of these are called Yafsi-putrlyas are 

Mahagiriya. the three kinds of 

Sammitlyas. 


Schools that originated after the Christian era - 


Andhakas 
(250 AD) 


1. Eajuginya, said to be a branch of the JfahSsanghikag. 

2. Siddhatfchika, 

3. Pubbaseliya or Purvasaila (closely related to the Caityika). 

4. Aparseliya or Apaiasaila. 

(Acc. to Wassiljew, it is a branch of the Mah&sanghikas). 

5. Yajiriya, Dhammaruei and Saigaliya (Ceylonese sects). 

6. Y etulvaka. 

I 7. TJttarSpathaka. 


VALMIKI 

As he reveals himself in his poem 1 

BY 

B. M. Babtja. 

I. Psychological Approach. 

There are different ways of judging and appreciating 
a poem and one which has immensely influenced the 
civilisation of a great people, and the intrinsic worth of 
which is beyond dispute. These different ways can be 
conveniently reduced to a few and distinguished as fall- 
ing under the following three methods : — 

1. Scholastic or Critical. 

2. Psychological or Psychogenetic. 2 

3. Historical. 

Let us examine what these methods signify and ascer- 
tain how they, when judiciously combined, can help us 
to realise that a poem is nothing but a permanent record 
of the inner life of the poet, a reflection of the age 
and society in which lie lived and a forecast of the his- 
tory of the succeeding ages. 

1. Scholastic or critical approach . — Under this we 
have to include two methods, ancient and modern. The 
ancient method is the method of the commentators which 


V I'hc p&pot* Avaa road last year as a popular lecture at a meeting of the literary 
^odtion of tho Y. M.C, A. 

55 Tho second term ’Was ■sajjjfofttftct by 3?rof. B. M. Seal, 

M ' 
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combines within itself an analytic treatment of poetry 
with philological dissection of words and traditional exe- 
gesis. The commentators judge from outside whether 
or no the Itamayana is a great poem, whether or no it 
possesses all the characteristics of an epic poem. They 
examine the central idea and point out how it animates 
and justifies the whole narrative, which also they put to 
the test so as to determine its suitability for the grandeur 
of an epic (mabakavya). They come to a conclusion 
from a judgment of the propriety (aucitya) of such indis- 
pensable elements of a great poem as grandeur of the 
subject, sweetness of the verses, the music of the rhythm, 
the melody and majesty of tone, the loathing of the false 
and the base, combination of all the sentiments heighten- 
ing the effect, striking situations with dramatic setting 
and, above all, the sublimity of the moral. The main task 
which the commentators set themselves is to explain the 
text and to reconcile, from a traditional and theological 
stand-point, all the discrepancies that may suggest them- 
selves. The modern method, on the other hand, is partly 
critical and partly historical. It agrees with the ancient 
method in so far as it judges a poem from outside. While 
the ancient method tends as a rale to reconcile discre- 


pancies and defects, the critical method of the modern 
school seeks honestly to judge things as they are, detect- 
ing interpolations and determining the original form of 
the Epic. Weighing the internal and external evidences 
it attempts to fix the probable date of composition with 
the further object of determining its importance as a 
literary composition and historical record. 

2. Psychological approach . — There is, beside the 
scholastic or critical, another method which is psycho- 
logical. Instead of judging a poem from outside, it leads 
us to place ourselves somehow or other at the point of 
view of the poet himself, to see things as he would see 
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the Dasaratlia .Tat aka as it occurs in the 
Canonical Jiitaka Book . 1 

In neither of these two classes could he placed the Rama- 
Episode of the Ramayana, for it stands by itself and 
conveys throughout one central idea, or a moral, as we may 
say, which suggests a tragic end to the fable conveying 
it. It is stated in the introductory canto (Canto III, Bk. 
I) that the Sloka which Valmiki uttered at a moment of 
sudden shock of grief, contained the moral, and that he 
proceeded thereafter to develop an epic out of the current 
Rama-story in the light of the teaching of the Sloka. 
The oft-quoted Sloka reads : — 

Ma nisada pratistham tvamagamah sas'vatlh samah 
fat krauucamithunad ekam avadhih kamamohitam 

— which Griffith neatly renders : 

“No fame be thine, for endless time, 

Because, base outcast, of thy crime. 

"Whose cruel hand was fain to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play.” 

This prophetic utterance of Valmiki one might take as 
a later invention, since it occurs in an introductory 
canto which is regarded as an interpolation. But the 
fact remains, as we shall see anon, that this is the only 
tune which the Indian Epic keeps harping on, the one 
spirit which permeates the whole narrative. Indeed, 
the Epic narrative is not the bardie Rama-story only, hut 
admirably done up with this one end in view by a 
harmonious combination of Narada’s Rama-story and 
other episodes, all drawn from the great Indian stock of 
legends and exquisitely interwoven. That the Epic 
narrative and the bardie Rama-storv are not the" same is 

1 Dasaratlia Jataka, No. 461. The moral verses, quoted from the Canonical 
Jataka Book, are either identical with or similar to those in the Thun fty ana, Bk. IT, 
Canto 105. 
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clearly stated in the introductory cantos (Bk. I, Cantos 
II & III). Here, at any rate, lies the answer why there 
should he two tables of contents instead of one ; one 
table for Narada’s story (in Canto I, Bk. I) and another 
for Yalmlki’s narrative in Canto III of the same Book. 

In this second table there is mention of certain topics 
which are handled along with others in the Bala and the 
Uttarakanda, and so far as the Uttarakanda is concerned, 
it contains only one topic of the table, viz., the banishment 
of Slta, and its other details are not indicated in the 
table. In this table the item “ banishment of Slta ” comes 
just after the item “discharge of the legions.” Now, the 
discharge of the legions marks the close of the Gth Book, 
which just precedes the Uttarakanda. The Uttarakanda, 
it is strange to say, does not take up the thread of the 
narrative, i.e., the banishment of Slta, until after its first 
43 cantos, which are digressions devoted to extraneous 
matters abounding in popular and mystical notions about 
the cycles of time, the origin of the Kaksasas ancl so forth. 
I think here is sufficient reason to believe that there was 
some basic fact which was wrought into a prodigious 
structure of fancy and mysticism. 1 

To wind up, I take the Uttarakanda, as a whole to be 
an interpolation except certain cantos or portions 
which relate to Slta’s banishment and its sequel. Simi- 
larly the introductory cantos, a few mythological legends 
ascribed to Yisvamitra and the passages where there is an 
attempt to prove that Valmlki was a contemporary of 
Kama may be left out of consideration. The question of 
interpolations can partly be settled by a careful com- 
parison of the existing recensions of the Kamavana. The 
interpolations, wherever they occur, are to be regarded 
as the work of some unknown Indian Pisistratus. The 
rhapsodists who mingled their own songs with the Epic 


* The points are discussecl'm detail in connexion with Historical approach. 
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must also be allowed a share in the growth of the original 
poem to its present dimensions. These later additions 
have their own value and historical importance. 1 But the 
final question of interpolation cannot he settled without 
a close study of Yalmlki himself. Hence the question 
arises — who was Yalmlki and what was he ? 

Prof. Wilson, in his Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, 
Vol. I, p. 313, has gathered the following information 
regarding Yalmlki : “ Valmiki was the son of Varuna, 
the regent of the waters, one of whose names is Prachetas. 
According to the Adhyatma Ramayana the sage, although 
a Brahman by birth, associated with foresters and robbers, 
attacking on one occasion the seven Rishis. They expostu- 
lated with him successfully, and taught him the mantra of 
Tama reversed, or Mara Mara, in the inaudible repetition 
of which he remained immovable for thousands of years, 
so that when the sages returned to the same spot, they 
found him still there converted into a Yalmik or ant-hill, 
by the nests of the termites, whence his name of Yalmlki.'’ 

The current popular tradition about Yalmlki is very 
much the same except that it attributes his conversion to the 
instrumentality of Narada instead of to that of seven Risis. 
Thus popular tradition and the Yogavasistha Ramayana 
representing Yalmlki as a sage turned from a robber seek 
only to sing the glory and the chastening influence of the 
name Rama. They recognise by his quondam name 
Ratnakara, i.e., “Treasure-Mine,” that spiritual faculties 
lie dormant even in the hardened soul of a criminal and 
high-way robber, and that the soul can be awakened to 
conscience by the proper exhortation of a sad gum. They 
also inculcate that complete transformation of the soul 
is possible only by the redeeming power of faith, that 
the alabaster of sin can only drop off by the sweet name 
of the Lord — Rama, Rama. The fanciful derivation of 

1 r X’he points are discussed in detail in connexion with Historical approach, 
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the name Yalmlki from vahmk or ant-liill is intended 
only to emphasize the rigid austerity of the sage. 

An earlier and less exaggerated account of his life 
can he gleaned from the Bala and Uttarakandas, the 
Books which we have, with certain reservations, put down 
as interpolations. In the introductory cantos of Bk. I 
and in the cantos of Uttarakanda where the story of 
Bama-Slta is continued, we perceive throughout a deli- 
berate attempt to prove that Yalmlki was a contemporary 
of Bama in that his epic is stated to have been brought to 
a close a few years after llama’s return from exile, and 
this is the one fact which sharply distinguishes the earlier 
account from the modern Indian tradition, especially 
current in Bengal, that the Bamayana was composed 60 
thousand years before llama, Rain na hole Ramayan, i.e., 
“ Bamayana when Bama was not,” a proverbial satire 
on chimerical speculations. Although the accounts in 
the Bala and Uttarakandas complete each other and 
partly coincide, a distinction is to be made with regard 
to the motive in each. The Bala Kanda seems more 
concerned with the genesis of the Epic, and the Uttara- 
kanda more concerned with its recital throughout the 
world. I proceed to summarise from these two Kandas 
all the main facts that can be gathered about Yalmlki. 
Eirst, as to the Balakanda : — 

Yalmlki is introduced as a gifted saint who lived with 
Bharadvaja and other pupils in the solitude of a beautiful 
hermitage, situated not far from Ayodhya,in the sequestered 
valley of the Tamasa and the Ganges. He received from 
Narada the outline of a Bama-story representing Bama 
as an ideal man, adorned with all the qualities of head 
and heart. After having finished his bath in the Tamasa, 
he chanced to see in the adjoining forest a pair of Krauncas 
at play with each other. Suddenly a cruel fowler shot 
an arrow that pierced the male bird, The Krauncl was 
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disconsolate and bitterly mourned the tragic separation 
from her mate. This painful sight moved the heart of 
Valmiki, and the impious act of the fowler kindled 
wrath in him and with a mingled feeling of intense 
sympathy and disgust he hurst forth quite unconsciously 
into a poetic utterance, a pronouncement of curse 
on the fowler. Returning to his cottage he brooded 
over the pathetic incident and mused on the sloka that 
had expressed his shock of grief. In this psychological 
moment the poetic vision dawned upon his mind. 
The inspiration came from Brahma himself, urging 
him to convey the truth and pointing out the Rama- 
story as the proper vehicle. Accordingly he set to weave 
the instructive narrative of the Ramayana out of the 
Rama-story with which he combined many other legends, 
told by the holy sages of old. When he finished his 
work, he became anxious to see it recited all over the 
world. In such a moment the twins Eusa and Lava, 
who were living under his protection, happened to come 
to him. In this princely pair of graceful voice, he found 
the first rhapsodists to whom he entrusted the task to 
recite his heroic song. 

“ in tranquil shades where sages throng 

Where the good resort, in lowly home and royal court.” 

Eusllava carried out the task to the satisfaction of the 
master by whom they had been trained. This unheard 
of heroic song appealed to all and was received with 
favour wherever it was chanted, even in the royal court 
of Rama himself. 

Next, as to the Uttarakancla, Yalmxki received with 
a fatherly affection the forsaken Slta in his hermitage, 
where she had been helplessly banished. There she gave 
birth to the princely twins Ivusa and Lava, who by a 
singular fortune, were brought up under his saintly 
care. They were trained to recite the Ramayana, 
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and when Rama performed the Horse-sacrifice, Valmlki, 
accompanied by the twin rhapsodists, visited Ayodhya, 
where the princely singers drew the tears of the court 
by singing of the strange fate to which their mother the 
innocent Sita had been a victim. 

This is all the information we have of Valmlki from: 
the two ICandas of the Ramayana, and all that we have 
known may be summed up in a line — that Valmlki was 
a Brahman, an ascetic, a saint, a seer and, above all, a 
poet. These are the main facts of Valmlki’s biography, 
which have no meaning whatever except when studied in 
connection with the history of his inner life — his mind and 
thought, revealed in his epoch-making work. 

If we judge of his personal history from his poem 
and from his poem alone, we may be involved in uncer- 
tainty in every detail, but there is one statement which 
can surely be vouchsafed as certain, viz., that he was a 
man with ail his good qualities and limitations. 

The popular belief that Rama was an avatara seems 
to have been gaining ground in the time of Valmlki, and 
it was through the agency of the rhapsodists that this 
belief was fast assuming a theocratic character. In spite 
of the unavoidable influence of the existing ballads 
deifying Rama, Valmlki was one of the many sages of 
popular tradition whose standpoint was pre-eminently 
human. He was anxious to represent Rama more as 
an ideal man than as a god incarnate: at any rate he 
emphasized mainly the human side of Rama’s personality. 
Wherever he had to portray Rama’s character, he was 
careful to safeguard his own position by comparing him 
and not identifying him with all that is known as the 
most potent among natural forces, or with the highest 
in nature. As a matter of fact, he always employed in 
such cases the particle “iva” which means like unto. 
Ret us take a few instances, In Canto 1, Bk. II ? Rama 
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and his three brothers are all said to have sprung from 
King Dasaratha and to have clung round their affection- 
ate father like four arms. This conception underwent 
a change at the hands of the rhapsodists who pictured 
the sons of Dasaratha as the four portions of the sub- 
stance of Visnu, the four-armed god, separately incar- 
nated. In the same Canto, llama is said to have become 
among men as good as the self-sprung God (Svayam- 
bhuriva bhutanam babhuva gunavattarah). Again Kama 
is spoken of as being, in wisdom, like Brihaspati, and in 
strength, like Saclpati, who shone in virtue as the sun 
shines gloriously with his rays, and shone, indeed, with 
all the virtues, like unto the Lord of the Universe, and 
him the world might claim as its lord (Lokanath opamarn 
natham akamayata medinl). In the same way and in 
the same Canto, Bharata and Satrughna are likened to the 
great Indra and Varuna ( Mahendra- Y arunopamau) . It 
may be noticed that the Benares recension of the Bama- 
yana is wanting in that sloka of the Bombay Edition 
where the eternal Visnu is represented as promising to 
descend into the world of men, in response to the prayer 
of the distressed gods who had appealed to him for the 
destruction of Havana, In fact, we meet with a clearer 
statement from Valmiki in the Sixth Book, 117th Canto, 
Bombay Edition, proving that he considered Rama to be 
a man, for in reply to Brahma who came to remind him 
of his divine origin and former position as the Lord of the 
Universe, Rama is made to say : — 

Atmanam manusarii manye Ramarii Dasaratlisitmajam | 

So’ham Yasea Yafcaseahatii bhagavaiiistad bravltu me || 
i.e ., “ I consider myself to be a man, Rama the son of 
Dasaratha. ^ Who really I am, and from whom I have 
been, 0 Lord, tell me (only) that.” 

Thus the task of Valmiki seems to have been to bring 
out what moral perfection man may reach or what ethical 
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and social ideals man may pursue, by purely human 
strength (parakrama). Himself a man, Yalmlki naturally 
viewed things as man, and what is more, as a moral man. 
To be a moral man and not a man only, what are the 
principles to follow and what arc the duties and obligations 
to fulfil ? Yalmlki’s reply is, one must be a whole man, 
who should be judged in his relations with his own past 
tradition, present education, family connection, social 
environment and public duties and religion. He must 
not be under the control of time and fate. In order to 
distinguish him from animals and from men in the 
lower stage of civilisation, he should conform to a' standard 
of conduct, i.e., he should he atmavan, self-reliant, having 
powers to control himself. This standard of Dharma 
which he has to conform to must he such as not to con- 
flict with the general dictates of conscience, the estab- 
lished usage of a civic society and the higher principles 
of religion. He must have to act in accordance with this 
principle, whatever walks of life he may he in, and stand 
by and die for that principle. All this Yalmlki seeks to 
illustrate by his description of the slaughter of the demons 
who had menaced the religious life of the hermits. The 
episode of Surpanakha in the Aranyakanda serves also 
to bear out this view-point of Valmlki. Surpanakha, 
the winnow-nailed sister of Havana, impelled by her 
'’animal instincts and with all the wiles and witchcraft of 
a savage, had dared to encroach on the rights of Slta, by 
virtue of which she could expect that her lord would 
always be devoted to her, and to impose her barbaric ideal 
on the Aryan civilisation. Surpanakha sought the favour 
of Rama in the presence of his wife, and when asked to 
court the love of Laksmana, his younger brother, she ran 
to him, who again referred him hack to Rama and again 
she came back to Rama in utter disregard of all the 
decorum of female modesty. In spite of her being told 
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that he could not oblige her as he was already married, 
she persisted by the boast of her wild beauty to prevail 
upon Rama. When all her gentle persuasion failed, 
she had recourse to threats. Nevertheless, she was 
rejected ; and when she fell upon Slta with her demoniac 
fury and a»a?*ya-like grudge, Rama was made to utter 
the following command : — 

“Ne’er should we jest with creatures rude. 

Of savage race and wrathful mood. 

Think Lakshman, think how nearly slain 
My dear Videhan breathes again. 

Let not the hideous wretch escape 
Without a mark to mar her shape. 

Strike, lord of men, the monstrous fiend, 

Deformed, and foul, and evil-miened.” 

Though Valmlki raised the scale of civilisation by 
setting up a high standard of morality and duty, and 
sharply contrasted the civilized man from the brute and 
the savage who are in a state of nature, he did not fail 
to impress the necessity of living in conformity with the 
simplicity of nature, and this simplicity is the one ex- 
pression which characterises the life of the poet and can 
furnish a key to the appreciation of his great poem : 
simplicity of conduct, simplicity of manners, simplicity 
of thought, mingled with the simplicity of words, diction, 
metre and all the rest. That which adds grace to the 
character of a person, man or woman, placed in high 
position is this one element, viz., natural simplicity, i.e., 
simplicity with which we are all bora. In the characters 
of Rama and Slta he has placed side by side the two 
aspects of life, contrasted as stern and simple, the one 
full of heavy responsibilities of public duty, the other 
sweet with the tender cares of a wife, which has a 
chastening influence on the husband and on which depends 
the domestic happiness of man. And so in his own life, 
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,we see tlie rigid austerity of a hermit, contrasted and 
harmonized with the simplicity of nature, as is evident 
from his vivid description of the hermit-life in the 
Aranyakapda. The contrast and harmony of the rigidity 
of religious life and the simplicity of nature is apparently 
a contradiction in terms. But. how the austere mode of 
discipline could exist side by side with the tender 
emotions and the simple beauty of nature can well be 
illustrated by what Rama said at the sight of Agastya’s 
asrama : — 

“ How soft the leaves of every tree, 

How tame each bird and beast we see ! 

Soon the fair home shall we behold 
Of that great hermit tranquil-soul ed. 

The deed the good Agastva wrought 

High fame throughout the world has brought : 

I see, I see his calm retreat 
That balms the pain of weary feet. 

Where white clouds rise from flames beneath, 

Where bark-coats lie with many a wreath, 

Where sylvan things, made gentle, throng, 

And every bird is loud in song.” 

This is Avhat appeals naturally to the man who comes 
from the hot hubbub of town life to the quiet vicinage 
of a religious home in the forest. Again, when Rama 
and Sxta had reached the Pancavatx, attracted by its 
charm, Sxta, the simple child of nature, true to her in- 
stinct, broke forth into the following utterance : — 

‘‘See, see this smooth and lovely glade 
Which flowery trees encircling shade : 

Do thou, beloved Lakshman rear 
A pleasant cot to lodge us here. 

I see beyond that feathery brake 
The gleaning of a lilied lake, 

Where flowers in sun-like glory throw 
Fresh odours from the wave below. 
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Agastya’s words now find we true, 

He told the charms which here we view. 


The spot is pure and pleasant : here 
Are multitudes of birds and deer. 

O Lakshman, with our father’s friend 
What happy hours we here shall spend !” 

We feel as if Yalmlki himself had spoken through 
gentle Slta the very words which he himself would have 
uttered at the sight of the charming Indian forest. 
Yerily, it is he, in whom there is such a simplicity, 
who can discern the purity of human soul when in tune 
with the whole of nature. In Canto II of Bk. I Yalmlki 
is represented as expressing to his pupil Bharadvaja : — 

“ See pupil dear, this lovely sight, 

The smooth-floored shallow, pure and bright, 

With not a speck or shade to mar, 

And clear as good men’s bosoms are.” 

These words put into the mouth of Yalmlki, occurring 
as they do in an introductory canto may not have been 
actually uttered by him. Nevertheless, it must he ac- 
knowledged that the rhapsodists understood Yalmlki out 
and out and fittingly ascribed them to him ; for, verily 
his was the good man’s heart, clear as the transparent 
water of the Tamasa, truly gifted was he with that boon 
of nature — simplicity, whereby he could have a clear 
perception of the divine. 

The Eamayana does not contain much information 
regarding the early years of Yalmlki, but it may be 
surmised from his patriotic and minute account of Kosala 
with her capital Ayodhya, her benevolent ruler, her wise 
ministers, happy people and abundant riches, that he 
was an inhabitant of the country which he was never 
tired of painting in extravagant colours : — 

“ On Sarju’s bank, of ample size, 

The happy realm of Kosal lies, 
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With fertile length of fair champaigne 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. 

There, famous in her old renown, 

Ayodhya stands, the royal town. 

In bygone ages built and planned 
By sainted Matin’s princely hand. 

Ring Dasaratha, lofty souled, 

That city guarded and controlled 

As royal India, throned on high 
Rules his fair city in the sky. 

She seems a painted city, fair, 

With chess-board line and even square.” 

(Bk. I, Canto V.) 

At least Kosala seems to have been the country where 
he had spent the greater portion of his life. He certainly 
knew of a few other countries, e.g., Yideha in the north ; 
Ahga, Magadha and Kasl in the east ; Sindhu, Sauviraand 
Saurasthra in the west and the distant kingdom of 
Aswapati Kekaya in the north-west, and such other 
countries which were linked with Kosala hy matrimonial 
alliances and bonds of friendship. He was probably 
educated at Taxila, the ancient seat of Brahmanical 
learning, where he had the good fortune of mastering the 
Yedas, together with all the auxiliary sciences and arts. 
At any rate, he appears to have been familiar with two 
routes whereby a person could travel from Ayodhya to 
Rajagriha, the capital of Girivraja, perhaps the older 
name of Taksasila. Speaking of these two routes, Prof. 
Lassen in his Indische alterthumskunde, Vol. II, p. 624, 
points out that the one taken by the envoys despatched 
from Ayodhya was shorter than the route by which. 
Prince Bharata returned from the kingdom of his 
maternal uncle As'vapati Kekaya in the Punjab. Although 
the existing recensions of the Ramayana differ to some 
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extent as to the enumeration of the principal stopping 
places of the roads, such an elaborate description of them 
as we obtain from Yalmlki’s poem cannot be expected 
from a person who was not intimately acquainted with 
them. Perhaps he was engaged for a number of years as a 
councillor in the court of Ayodhya, faithfully discharging 
the important function of a Judge and Jurist. At all 
events, there is no other inference to be drawn from the 
intimate knowledge which the Ramayana shows he 
possessed of the onerous duties of ministers and other 
functionaries of the state. The further proof to be 
adduced in support of our surmise is that he represented 
among the ministers of King Dasaratha those sages and 
saints, Vasistha, Yamadeva, Javanta, Yijaya, Dhyisti, 
Siddhartha, Arthasadbaka, Dharmapala, Asoka, Jabala 
and Sumantra, whose views should be authoritative in the 
Indian treatises on morality, law and polity. 

The Ramayana abounds in descriptions of the duties 
of kings, which cannot hut remind one of the teaching of 
Brihaspati, the views of whose school still survive in a 
Sutra, called after his name, and are referred to in 
Kautilya’s Science of Polity as well as in the Mahabbarata. 
I am referring here to those passages where Valmlki 
enjoined that a king should, defying time and fate, he 
atmavan, and discharge all his duties with the one object, 
safeguarding the material and spiritual advantages of his 
people. Even if it be not allowed that he held the post 
of a minister or a judge it cannot be denied that at least 
he was a citizen conversant with the art of government 
and juristic thought. This is corroborated by the 
central idea running through the Ramayana, which is 
nothing but a juristic conception of right, widened in 
scope and utilized for a spiritual purpose. The s'loka 
“ Ma Kisada, etc.,” which was the starting point of the 
Epic teaches, if I rightly understand it, that we have no 
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business to encroach on the rights of others, even of the 
meanest things, to enjoy happiness in their own sphere 
and in their legitimate ways, and that any one who 
violates this rule is to be looked clown upon as a base 
outcast and punishable by law. King Das'aratha shot an 
arrow at the Andhamuni’s son who came to draw water 
for quenching the thirst of his blind parents, mistaking 
the sound of the pitcher for the trumpet of a thirsty 
elephant. Although it was not a conscious crime of the 
king, he was cursed by the sorrowing parents that he 
must share the same fate. 1 The underlying arguments 
with which Valmiki justifies the fateful curse is that 
Dasaratha interfered with the right of the blind family 
to live happily and suffered in consequence. Likewise 
was Surpanakha punished as she endeavoured to encroach 
on the conjugal right of Slta in tempting Rama to 
marry her. In the same way Havana with his family and 
people w r ent to destruction, because he had madly violated 
the divine right by which the princely pair in exile had 
sought to live in the Dandaka forest. That Valmlki’s 
standpoint is Brahmanical and juristic is borne out by 
the fact that he, in spite of his teaching the dasakus'ala- 
karma, ahimsa and the rest, justified slaughter under 
unavoidable circumstances, e.g., in the case of Agastya 
(Bk. Ill, Canto 8), who devoured the demon Vatapl and 
killed his brother, although it was quite inconsistent w r itli 
the hermit-life that viewed every creature with sympathy. 
Here Valmiki differed from the Jainas and the 
Buddhists w r ho under no pretext gave sanction to an act 
of slaughter. Thus Valmiki explained himsa as wrath 
without provocation (vino, vairam raudrata, Bk. Ill, 
Canto 9, sloka 4). The expressions put into the mouth 


1 KamSyana, Bk. II, Canto 63. The story is the same as that of Sam a in the 
SSma J&fcaka, No. 540, except that the names of king, countries and rivers are 
different. Compare the verses in this Jataka with those in the RamSyana. 
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of Slta in this Canto may serve to bring out Valmlki’s 
position as to the import of ahinisa. Hearing that Rama 
had pledged himself to slay the raksasas who continu- 
ally disturbed the peaceful life of the hermits and were 
a constant source of terror to them, Slta tried to 
dissuade her lord in these words : — 

“ Maysfc thou, thus armed with shaft and bow 
So d/ire a longing never know, 

As, token no hatred prompts the fray 
These giants of the wood to slay : 

For he who kills without offence 
Shall win but little glonj thence. 

The bow the warrior joys to bend 
Is lent him for a nobler end, 


The noblest gain from virtue springs 
And virtue joy unending brings. 

All earthly blessings virtue sends ; 

On virtue all the world depends/’ 

In the Ramayana we feel throughout a deep religious 
sense of duty, right and justice, of which the tone is 
intensely moral, and devoid of all subtleties of Anvlksakl 
or speculative philosophy. A good common sense runs 
through his poetry. He has nowhere taken notice of 
the views of speculative philosophy except in the singular 
instance (Bk. II, Canto 109) where Jabala pretending to 
be a nastika, 1 tries to persuade Rama to return to his 
father’s capital with arguments drawn from a philosophy 
well known as Carvaka or Demoniac. And in vehemently 
criticising and reproaching Jabala, Rama only voiced the 
feeling of the poet who had no patience with the views 
of speculative philosophy which are far remote from 
common sentiments of mankind and which discredit by 
sophistry and false logic all established social and reli- 
gious institutions, based upon common sense. 

1 A similar story of Socrates is noticed by Mr, Taylor in his “ Epicurus,” 
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Another distinctive feature which marks Y almlki out 
as a Brahman Jurist, liberal in principle, is that he 
places everywhere the society above the individual. At 
the same time, without disturbing the social order, he 
was ready to afford every scope for the free growth of 
the individual mind and character. Let us take two 
instances. First, in the story of Bisyasringa (Bk. I, 
Cantos 9, 10) Yalmllri is not sorry that the princess 
Santa tempted the hermit’s son Bisyasringa or that the 
latter being the son of a Brahman sage agreed to marry 
a Xsatriya lady to participate in all that concerned her 
lord, even in the homo, sacrifice. He did not hesitate 
to urge the sage Yibhandaka to greet his daughter-in-law, 
although of the warrior caste. But he compelled Bisya- 
s'ringa to undergo a rite of penance because he had 
left the hermitage in his father’s absence and married 
without his father’s permission. Similarly in the case 
of Slta, Yalmiki had no objection that she when rescued 
from Lanka, should go through the ordeal of fire, as a 
proof to society of her unsullied honour. Bama was 
satisfied and returned in course of time with his lady 
to Ayodhya, where they spent a few' happy years. And 
when again she was banished at a most critical period 
of woman’s life, in order that the people might be pleased, 
Slta. took counsel not to commit suicide thinking that 
patience was the greatest virtue of a woman and that it 
would have been rash on her part to kill herself with the 
future descendants who would continue the line of Baghu. 
But the poet was aware that there was a limit even to 
patience, and when Slta, being recalled by the general 
assembly of the people, was again asked to undergo the same 
fire-ordeal, the poet took up, as it were, the cause of Slta: — 
this time she must not submit, innocent and pure that she 
was, to the tyranny of the rule of the majority ; and if 
flje society did not appreciate goodness and was bent upon 
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crushing a guileless creature, the poet argued that she 
must bid good bye to this wicked world rather than sub- 
mit to its base tyranny ; that she must in such a case 
prove to the world by bravely facing death that soul ever 
triumphs over the body. She died, the Mother Earth 
opened up to receive in her bosom the dear child, the gods 
from heaven rained down flowers, and it was not till then 
that the foolish multitude appraised her for all she was 
worth, as in the parallel and more historical instances of 
the prophet of Nazareth and the wise Socrates of Athens. 

When Valmlki turned an ascetic, and under what 
circumstances it is difficult to say. It was probably 
following the usage of his time that he retired from 
the world at the third period to spend his closing years in 
the practice of penance and meditation. There is reason 
to believe that he built his hermitage in the vicinity of 
Kosala where, not far from the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, he conceived, developed and finished his 
epoch-making Ramayana. He lived in a time when the 
different Brahmanical settlements had been scattered over 
the country between the Gauges and the Godavari, and one 
need not be surprised that he had left the memoirs of 
his personal experiences in the vivid account of the 
wanderings of Rama from the hill of Gitrakuta in the 
north to Janasthana, modern Nasik to the south ‘ about 
seventy-five miles to the north-west of Bombay . 5 He 
was perhaps not acquainted with that great trade-route 
extending from Kosala to Patitthana, modern Paithan, 
near the Godavari, — the Dakkhinapatha of which an 
interesting account, with its main stopping places, is to 
be found in the prologue to a Buddhist canonical Book of 
Poems, the Parayanavagga. He had no first-hand know- 
ledge of the countries that lay to the south of the Goda- 
vari. He has broadly distinguished them as Kiskindhya 
and Lanka, inhabited by two different races, the Monkeys 
37 
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and the Demons, differing in culture, character and reli- 
gion. As in the parallel instance of the Buddhist Yala- 
hassa Jataka, the women of Lanka, are denounced in the 
Ram ay ana as wanting in morality and female modesty. 
But as regards Kiskindhya, Valmlki recognises that her 
apish inhabitants had a strong political organisation, social 
order and Aryan faith. On the whole, his description of 
Kiskindhya and Lanka is to he regarded in the light of 
the following remarks of Prof. Griffith : — 

“ The people against whom Rama waged war are as 
the poem indicates in many places, different in origin, 
in civilisation, and in worship, from the- Sanskrit Indians; 
hut the poet of the Ramavana, in this respect like Homer 
who assigns to Troy customs, creeds and worship, similar 

to those of Greece, places in Ceylon 

names, habits and worship similar to those of Sanskrit 
India.” 

Thus the Ramayana has sufficient indication that 
Yalmlki was a Brahman jurist and ascetic, whose life was 
spent within the city walls and the far off hermitage, the 
two centres of ellipse round which his whole life turned. 
His poem, though wanting in the details of the daily life 
of the Hindu people at large, preserves a true picture of 
Hindu life at its best. How long he lived none can tell, 
but he did not live in vain and surely lived long enough 
to enjoy that rightly won fame, predicted by Brahma in 
these words 

“ As long as in these firm set land 
The stream shall flow, the mountains stand, 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great RSmayan shall endure. 

While the Ramayan’e aneieut strain 
Shall glorious in the earth remain, 

To higher spheres shaft thou arise 
And dwell with me above the skies.” 


The Indigenous Banker of India 

BY 

B. Ramachandra Bait, M.A., E.R.E.S. (Lond.) 

The terras ‘ banks 5 and * bankers ’ are quite modern 
but the profession is an old and time-honoured one. The 
word e banclc ’ was a German term signifying a joint- 
stock fund. Tile Italians succeeded in converting the 
name ‘ banck 5 into e banco ’ meaning a heap of money or 
an accumulation of stock. The common derivation of 
the word ‘ bank ’ from the counter upon which the Italian 
money-changer was wont to lay out his stock, has been 
ridiculed by H. D. MacLeod on the ground that the 
Italian Money-changers as such were never called 
* Bancheiri ’ in the Middle Ages. Whatever might be 
the origin of the word c bank ’ we see that the etymology 
of the word ‘ bank ’ suggests an origin which would trace 
the history of banking in Europe from the Middle Ages. 

The Meaning of Banking. — Originally banking has 
had its origin in the efforts of individuals to supply certain 
primitive wants of an advancing community, namely, 
lending and receiving deposits. The process of satisfying 
these wants was by means of a few perfectly simple 
operations. But with the evolution of time, these indi- 
vidual wants sank into insignificance and the unforeseen, 
much disputed and ulterior effects of a Banking system 
have been recognised and these have been cited as some 
of the reasons for introducing a banking system in every 
modern community. The primary and original functions 
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of Banking, namely, lending and receiving deposits are 
still the important functions hut a great variety of services 
have been performed by banks and with the advent of 
specialisation due to the progress of society we find a 
diversity of banking operations. It has fallen to their 
lot to finance the country’s industries, to liquidate inter- 
national indebtedness, to manipulate the currency system 
and lastly to mobilise credit. H. D. MacLeod says the 
meaning of the word ‘to bank ’ is to “ issue credit.” C. A. 
Conant describes the banker as a trustee of the money of 
his depositors and still more important than this is the 
fact that he is the trustee of the mechanism of credit 
for the entire community. Mr. G. D. Chisholm in an 
article on Scientific Banking in the June number of 
Journal of Institute of Bankers, 1.918, says that the 
Banker is “ the trustee of the resources of others, that he 
is the trustee of the Nation’s security and that he is the 
trustee of the Nation’s material future.” From a simple 

dealer and broker in money the Banker has become “ the 

* 

arbiter of a nation’s industrial organisation and even of 
the fate of nations” as C. A. Conant has put it. 

The development of Banking in Europe . — As C. A. 
Conant has proved the forerunners of “ modern Bankers 
were the individual money-changer, the Jewish money- 
lender and the Lombard banker.” As industry expanded 
by leaps and bounds and as centralised government 
emerged out of the welter of political chaos and as 
national life became organised the necessity for public 
banks arose. The Bank of Amsterdam rose to remedy 
the defects in the currency circulation of Holland. The 
Bank of England would not have come so soon into 
existence but for the necessity to finance the Dutch Wars 
of William III. 

The origin of Banking in India . — Evidence is forth- 
coming in abundance that the business of banking was 
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thoroughly understood by our ancestors and fairly practised 
by them. Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee in his ■work “ Public 
Administration of Ancient India ” quotes from Gautama, 
Brihaspati, and Baudhayana verses which regulate 
the rate of interest on money loans. The Institutes of 
Manu give us rules as regarding the regulation of interest 
and the policy of loans. Kautilya also had some advice 
on these points in bis Arthasastra. Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his book “ Buddhist India ” writes that “ letters of 
credit were of common use at that time.” Sir W. W. 
Hunter in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, has given us 
valuable information as to the way in which a private 
Banker sets up his business. The late Mr. B. M. Malabari 
the well-known South-Indian journalist and social re- 
former has given us some glimpses into the working of 
our indigenous system of banking in his “ Guzerat and 
the Guzeratis.” Sir Richard Temple, one of the finance 
ministers of the Indian Government, writing in the second 
number of the Journal of the Institute of Bankers, testi- 
fies to the fact that banking business was carried on by 
our ancients. He has estimated that the number of 
bankers is “ one hundred and eighteen thousand adult 
males of which some are money-changers. There are 
half-a-million villages and there are about two bankers 
to every village.” But no connected historical account 
of our indigenous banking system has ever been written 
due to the paucity of materials. Secondly, no statistical 
information has ever been collected by our previous 
writers ; thirdly, the lack of political tranquility for a 
number of years must undoubtedly have told very 
severely on the banking houses • lastly, the Bankers plied 
also another occupation notably that of a merchant. The 
Banker qua Banker did not exist in the past. He is some- 
thing more than a mere banker. Strictly speaking, there 
are no indigenous ‘ bankers ’ in India. Men who are 
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called 6 Bankers ’ are either money-lenders, lending either 
upon landed security or other property or agricultural 
produce or else are ordinary merchants. The Hoondies 
are not used for ordinary purposes of banking but for 
conducting the great inland trade in agricultural produce 
and also in industrial products. Many of these Bankers 
held high political authority at the Moghul Courts and 
the advent of the British Rule has no doubt destroyed their 
political importance and prestige. The political influence 
of Jaget Seth and Umacband during Plassey days is well- 
known to readers of Indian history. The Seths of Madura 
also exerted much influence in the past history of the 
Southern part of Madras Presidency. The Nagerseths 
of Bengal financed the local Nawabs. The Peshwas were 
financed by these bankers. One Banislal Abhechand 
financed the Government of Bengal during the Great 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. The indigenous Banker continued 
his avocation undisturbed during the times of East India 
Company's rule and although deprived of his political 
importance he was playing no mean vole in financing the 
internal trade of India. It might be quite true that the 
pristine honesty and scrupulous regard for truth which 
were some of the salieut features of the ancient indigen- 
ous banker might have been dimmed by the more mate- 
rialistic tendencies that have been introduced of late into 
the calm and placid atmospheres of our social life. Either 
this fact or the “ passing of the English Law of Bank- 
ruptcy has demoralised the Native Bankei's of the Presi- 
dency Towns ” (Sir Richard Temple). 

Nature of the Business . — The private Bankers are 
known by various names in various parts of India. Their 
business is purely a family concern and hereditary in the 
family. It is more or less an ancestral occupation in the 
family. So hanking business is conducted by a class. The 
father of the family is a banker. He transmits the 
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knowledge and good-will of his business to his son and so 
on. So the class has not been strengthened by the recruit- 
ment of fresh blood into the class. No new ideas take 
hold of the business-man. His conservatism is of course 
a strong asset and saves him from many a bad debt. He 
is a mere private capitalist. Many of these people own 
princely sums and a close scrutiny of the list of sub- 
scribers to the Indian War Loan wall reveal the muni- 
ficent sums that have been invested by these individual 
bankers. They are averse to the principle of Joint-stock 
banking. They shun the light of publicity and refuse to 
publish figures revealing their business. They are 
generally very courteous and indulge in gossiping to a 
certain extent. They entertain you on a variety of topics 
but they set a seal on their lips as soon as the drift of 
conversation turns to their private matters. But the one 
great distinction is that this private bank is always in 
the hands of one family. A man who originally starts the 
private Bank may be a good banker, financier and busi- 
ness-man but it does not always follow that his son, who 
in all likelihood and certainty will inherit this business, 
will be capable of running it. But the joint-stock Banks 
do not go from father to son but are always under 
efficient management. 

The Function of the Indigenous Banker . — He is a 
dealer and broker in capital. His main business is to 
lend money. It is not purely a case of personal secu- 
rity that he wants but the indigenous banker is the 
most inquisitive of all mankind and the customer has 
to give him his free confidence. Since the loans are 
generally for performing social functions or other 
unproductive purposes he takes good care to take suffi- 
cient collateral securities to balance the amount of his 
loan. He deducts the interest beforehand and pays the 
outstanding balances to the customer. He takes cafe to 
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collect the debt by monthly instalments. His rate of 
interest is often so high and he is so exacting in his levies 
that he has been nick-named the “ Indian Shylock.” But 
there has been a marked fall in the rate of interest due 
to competition from the Co-operative Credit Societies and 
the increase of stability and security due to British Buie. 
The high rate of the rural Bankers is due to the worth- 
less security of the ryots on the one hand and the difficulty 
of collecting it has also to he reckoned by him. Again 
the financing of agriculture which is largely dependent 
on monsoon and which is only a seasonal occupation, 
means half-time occupation for money. Money is not 
employed all round the year and so it has to earn a high 
rate of interest when it is employed. There is no attempt 
made to vindicate the usefulness of the village Mahajan 
or Rural banker in India. Sir T. Morison has proved 
that his existence does not. harm the cultivator hut it is 
in one sense a clear benefit to the Indian Ryot. He 
supplies the capital in doles and protects the Ryot from 
the rapacious hands of the landlord. Thanks to the Co- 
operative Credit Societies, the predominance of the Rura^ 
hanker is fast decaying and he is being gradually under- 
mined. Mr. H. Wolff remarks that “ Co-operation brought 
money to many a thirsting spot for it, replaced hopeless 
insolvency by solvency, liberated many from the userer’s 
yoke and awoke many a Mahajan or Sowear to find the 
fact that his occupation is gone.” As the co-operative 
societies gathered strength and began to work success- 
fully the Mahajan himself has been drawn into the 
vortex of the society. He supplies the capital as he finds 
better security and no risk when he lends money to the 
co-operative society. It has been recommended by high 
authorities that the co-operation of the Mahajan is to he 
enlisted because he is the only educated man knowing 
something about banking and if his services are enrolled 
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in the cause of the co-operative society, it will not only 
result in the elimination of a dangerous competitor and 
rival but will bring the aid of expert knowledge to a just 
cause. 

Comparison ■ with the money-lending policy of the 
Westei'n Banks . — The Commercial Banks of Europe do 
not grant loans for long periods and lock them up in an 
unrealizable asset. They always prefer ’liquid assets.’ 
In as much as deposits are liable to be called upon at 
any time, it is a suicidal policy on the part of the Banker 
to invest them on loans for long periods. “All the 
assets of the Bank should be within quick and easy con- 
trol of the Bank.” But the indigenous Banker of India 
does not conform his business to these principles. He 
lends to people on every kind of security preferably, 
land, real estate and jewellery. In as much as the work- 
ing capital is his own, he is not afraid of any run. 

Again the European Banker weighs each debt by 
itself, i.e., he grants a loan on sufficient collateral 
security placed in his hands but the indigenous Indian 
banker balances good against bad debts. He distributes 
his risks among his various clients. When a higher and 
more tempting rate of interest is offered he willingly 
hazards the risk but of course he has the common sense 
to take some kind of security. So the necessity to write 
off bad debts is less urgent in the case of the European 
banker and the native banker though he does not lose 
his capital, gets it locked up in real estate or other pro- 
perty, so for some time at least, there is a temporary 
diminution of capital with which the business is run. 
The indigenous baker does not understand that “the 
banker should be a liveried stable-keeper who must keep 
his horse always ready for hire.” 

Again there is much truth in the sarcastic remark 
that the Indian Banker’s motive in granting loans is' not 
38 
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a laudable one. He trades on the misfortunes of others, 
i.e., his clients, The client is pampered noth fresh 
loans and loans upon loans till he is head and ears in 
debt. The only way to extricate himself from the money- 
lender’s clutches is to bid farewell to the mortgaged 
property. 

Another notable feature already alluded to is the » 

close personal knowledge of the clients he insists upon 
having. He must satisfy himself as to the ways and 
means of the income of his client and he will insist 
on possessing some knowledge of the way in which the 
client spends his income. This prudent way of managing 
his business is a praiseworthy feature. 

The European Banker will not allow his reserves of 
gold to remain permanently higher than he considers 
necessary for the purpose of his business. To do so, 
would amount to neglecting to take a profit in his ** 

business which could be safely secured and that is a 
course which the banker does not adopt. When his 
reserves are in excess of his requirements, the Banker 
lowers the rate of discount, issues credit to a greater 
extent and sees his reserves gradually reduced to the 
amount below which he considers it unsafe to allow them 
to fall, i.e., ‘ the apprehension limit 5 as Bagehot would 
put it. Owing to the ebb and flow of business there 
may be at times a superfluity of gold at the banks or the 
reserves may fall below the apprehension limit but the ■ 

guiding principle is that the supply of the gold should 
be fully utilised. The indigenous Banker of India on 
the 'other hand lays much importance on the rate of 
interest and he would prefer to have the stock with him 
rather than lower the value of the wares which lie places 
in the market. 

Money-changing . — The next important function of the 
indigenous banker of India is money-changing, i.e., the 
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exchanging of one kind of coin for another. The name 
c Poddar 3 was given to the Banker who specialised in this 
business. In the former times there were a variety of 
coins issued from a number of mints which numbered 
more than a hundred. These mints belonged to the 
different Native States and each state, had a distinct coin 
• of its own. It was calculated that 100 different coins of 
gold 300 of silver and 50 of copper did circulate at one 
time in India. The money-changers used the multifarious 
currency to their own advantage. The money-changers 
were the contractors in the Native States, for the mint. 
Up till the year 1793 there was an endless trouble and 
disturbance due to the multiform Native coinage. With 
the unification of coinage in the year 1835 by the East 
India Company’s advocating the Silver Rupee as the 
standard coin, this lucrative source of profits has dis- 
appeared. 

Deposits . — The European Banker is more a borrower 
than a lender, i.e., he attracts much money in the shape 
of deposits part of which he utilises in granting loans On 
overdrafts. Even while discounting bills of Exchange, 
the modern Banker gives the right to draw money on him 
and this takes the shape of a book credit with him. The 
customer can draw a cheque to the full amount or may 
increase his current account balance with the Banker in 
order to draw upon it at a later date. Thus in the civi- 
lised communities where banking is fully known and 
practised, deposits arise in three ways, i.e., (1) by actual 
deposit of cash paid across the counter, (2) a loan may 
become a deposit, (3) the process of discounting hills of 
Exchange. Thus by these three ways the Banker suc- 
ceeds in making the community lend him so much money 
and it is with this borrowed Capital he does his business. 
The private Banker, i.e., the indigenous banker of 
India attracts very little money in the shape of deposits. 
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This is partly due to the fact that the * hanking habit ’ 
has not taken hold of the people as yet. He makes no 
attempt to attract deposits hut he keeps the money that 
poor people generally entrust to him for safe custody. 
He pays the current rate of interest which the Savings 
Banks or the Banks of his place may pay and there is the 
moral obligation on the part of this depositor that he’ 
should not make a call at any inconvenient time. Again 
there are some indigenous Bankers who in the beginning 
of their career take much care to attract deposits hut as 
soon as they have built up a safe and lucrative business, 

' they no longer care to burden themselves with the onerous 
duty of attracting deposits, and be in a position always 
to pay them at call. Those people consider the deposits 
gm more a source of hindrance than a help to them, so much 

I so it has been asserted that some of the indigenous 
bankers have willed down to their successors never to 
take up this irksome business of attracting deposits. 
Again many of the indigenous bankers prefer to receive 
deposits from friends and not from business men, i.e., 
they do not like to attract “ Commercial deposits.” Bull 
well do they know that money from business people is 
: liable to sudden, frequent and untimely calls. So the 

indigenous Banker does not make it a systematic policy 
on his part to advertise for deposits and attract the 
deposits by paying a stipulated rate of interest agreed to, 

I at the beginning. Tet it would be quite wrong to assert 

j as many have done, that he does not make use of others’ 

deposits. To a great extent, he depends for money on 
j the contents of his own purse and if he is in need of 

j money he goes to a fellow Banker who lends him at 2 to 6 

per cent rate of interest. It is only in the last resort that 
they go to the Joint-Stock Banks for money. Again the 
indigenous Banking firm consists of two or three partners 
and besides the original capital subscribed to,| at the 
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beginning by the partners, Ghey may deposit their surplus 
cash at the firm. Thus it is an abuse of facts to lay down 
that the indigenous banker does not depend on outside 
factors to deposit their cash. It is always their wish to 
be self-dependent ancl rely on their own purses rather 
than subject themselves to sudden liability by attracting 
deposits systematically as do the joint-stock banks. Not 
only is the reluctance of the indigenous bankers to receive 
deposits, mainly responsible to the absence of the ‘ bank- 
ing habit 5 on the part of the Indian people, but also the 
want of security in the past was operating against the 
growth and development of the banking habit on the part 
of the people. The absence of the Savings Banks or other 
institutions to store up savings, the occurrence of famines, 
and the innate poverty of the people must have had also 
retarded the growth of capital in India. The rise of 
banking institutions and the tolerable security arising out 
of Pax Britannica has given a stimulus to the growth of 
deposits. 


Table showing the deposits and their growth. 
(Statistical Table relating to Banks in India. ) 


Year. 

Presidency 

Banks, 

i 

Exchange 

Banks. 

Join fc- Stock 
Battles. 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs. 

1 ' ■ ' j 

Bs. 

1887 1 

11,0,000,000 

4,0,000,000 

1,0,000,000 

16,0,000,000 

1897 

.12,0,000,000 

9,0,000,000 

6,0,000,000 

27,0,000,000 

1907 

31,0,000,000 

19,0,000,000 

14,0,000,000 

64,0,000,000 

1917 

j 75,0,000,000 

53,0,000,000 ! 

32,0,000,000 

161,0,000,000 


Another curious phenomenon is the fact that the 
Indian people as a rule never draw cheques of any kind 
on the deposits they give to the Indigenous Bankers. 
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‘It is a most extraordinary instance of the mutual distrust 
teZnr , an and says Sir Mchard Tempi* But 

the habit o£ drawing cheques is ‘ 

The depositors of the Indian Joint-Stoelv Banks non 
usually draw cheques for all large payments say bundled 
Kxwei The cheques are not so very popular because 
J P • llturists and the less enlightened people do not 
w it up and get it cashed duly. The 
fact that they are written in a foreign language stands m 

^ The ^EooZi^^- » a weU kn0 ™ fact “ 

n tliP banldno- transactions in India are exclusively m 
the hands of the trading classes especially in the interior 
. of the country. They exchange funds by J*e ^“own 
j p „: oe of a ‘ Hoondi.’ The word Hoondi isalersian 

word given to it by the Muhammadans. The ‘ Hoondi 
• pip of Exchange running for 41 days at Benares, 
Bombay, Lucknow, 01 days at Earackabad, 121 days at 
Lahore and Multan. The noticeable fact is that they are 
drawn for an odd number of days. The ‘ Hoondi _ rcsem- 
hies a bill of Exchange and is drawn payable on the 11th, 
91st 41st, 51st day of issue or so on as the case may be. 
Some of them are ‘ sight bills ’ and are known as ‘ Darsam 
Bills ’ but a great majority of the « Hoondies ’ are drawn 
for w dates. The first of the three copies of the biL of 
Exchange is known as ‘ Hhoka,’ the second of the three 
conies of the bill of Exchange is known as Penth, the 
third of the three copies of the bill of Exchange is known 
Par penth ” The rate of discount is known as 


as 


1 Hundiyana ’ and varies with the state of trade and the 
credit of the party. There are certain brokers, especially 
the Mooltani Bankers of Bombay whose main line of 
business is to deal in ■ Hoondies * and they obtain hand- 
some prodts amounting to several thousands of Rupees 

er year. The ‘Hoondi’ changes hands like a bill of 
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Exchange. The dishonouring of a ‘ Hoondi 5 is very 
rare. The ‘Hoondi’ bears an impressed stamp and is 
drawn up in the vernacular. Formerly when the railway 
communications were not perfectly developed, the Bankers 
used to earn much money from this source. But now 
some other means of conveyance of money are resorted 
to and in Allahabad and other places the ‘ Hoondis ’ are on 
the decrease. The Indian Government plays an important" 
part in supplying currency to finance internal trade. The 
Government possesses numerous treasuries, sub- treasuries 
and currency agencies in places where the branches of 
the Presidency Banks do not exist. The Government keeps 
the cash balances in these tills and when Rupees are 
wanted to finance the Jute harvests in Bengal, the Cotton 
and Ground-nut harvests of South India the Rupees are 
sent up-country. The peasants no doubt hoard some 
Rupees but the remaining come back again to railway 
bills or Government treasuries at head-quarters of the 
Districts. The Government maintains local currency 
chests and free transfers are made from Treasury balances 
to local currency chest while at the head- quarters a cor- 
responding transfer is made from the Currency chest to 
Treasury balances of the Government. Thus a merchant 
at Mymensingh can obtain money there from the cur- 
rency chest by paying an equal amount in Calcutta into 
the currency Reserve. So the Currency Reserves play 
no small part in the distribution of circulating medium 
between the different parts of the country and obviates 
the necessity to remit coin. Yet it is the indigenous 
bankers’ money that finances largely the moving of the 
crops from the interior to the port towns and the loans 
of these bankers are repaid from funds obtained from 
the Banks later on. The total amount of ‘ IToondis 5 
drawn depends on the amount of internal trade. Mr. 
Shirras, a member of the Prices Enquiry Committee and 
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now the present Director of Statistics, says, that the 
number of ‘ Hoonclis 5 are on the increase but the 
* Hoondi ’ in the interior specially at Benares, Allahabad 
and Cawnpore, is becoming rarer and rarer and this has 
been attributed to the fact that there are available at 
present many cheaper and secure means of transferring 
money actually thus dispensing with the use of a 
‘ Hoondi.’ 

Again the Indian merchants usually gave drafts upon 
any places in the world, upon Constantinople, upon the 
Levant, upon London, upon New York and San Bran- 
cisco. These letters of credit “ Jawabi Hoondi ” and 
bilk of Exchange are drawn after letters of advice are 
given for their being honoured by the foreign corres- 
pondents. 

Discounting Trade Dills . — The shroff or the indigenous 
Banker Acts also as the middlemen between the Presi- 
dency Banks and the Exchange Banks on the one side 
and the vast trading community on the other. He buys the 
trader’s bills at a high rate of discount for ready money 
and when he has not enough money to carry on his trans- 
actions he simply rediscounts these bills at the big banks. 
The Presidency Banks indulge in this sort of business 
because the shroff or private bankers’ endorsement makes 
the trader’s bill doubly secure and as the shroff himself 
takes good care as to the nature of these bills there is no 
danger arising to the Presidency Banks. Thus he is 
performing the function of a bill-broker in the London 
Money Market. It has been written that keen competi- 
tion exists in Bombay for this kind of business and the 
profit arising out of the differences between the Presidency 
Bank rate and the shroff’s rate is gradually becoming 
smaller and smaller. But as in the London Money 
Market we do not meet with a uniform rate for the dis- 
counting of these trader’s bills by shroff's in the local 
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markets. In Bombay there are two sets of indigenous 
bankers, the Multani bankers who do the discounting 
business alone, the Marwari bankers who combine bank- 
ing business with other kinds of business. The c Mul- 
tani ’ bankers do pure banking business and discount the 
traders 5 ‘ Hoondies ’ drawn generally for 61 days or 91 
days at rates ranging from 6 to %% . These bills are re- 
discounted at the Bank of Bombay and the difference 
between the rates constitutes the profit for them. The 
endorsement of the Native Banker is important and as 
such the trader has to pay this price. There is an 
Association of the Multani Bankers which regulates 
the discount rate in accordance with the Bank rate. 
There are about two-hundred members and a small 
Committee of five members and the president of the 
Association is the senior-most of these Bankers 
and the Association holds meetings on every Sunday 
and discusses common matters pertaining to all of 
them. 

Other functions than Banking . — It has been written 
already that the Banker qua Banker does not exist in 
India. The indigenous banker of India very generally 
combines business with trade or holds land or does com- 
mission business and very often in order to get rich quick 
he speculates heavily in all kinds of produce. He does 
mortgaging business which often involves him in litiga- 
tion The indigenous banker or the shroff speculates 
in Government paper especially during the off season 
but rarely holds it or lends money on it. “ Some of the 
most desperate gamblers in the market of speculation 
are to be found among the Native Bankers of Western 
India” (Sir Richard Temple). 

At Cawnpore, the Native Bankers trade in money, 
cotton, grain, flour, and other articles. Some of them 
manage the flour mills and the sugar works. 

39 
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At Delhi, some of the bankers finance the goldsmiths 
and other skilled workers. “ The banker of the East 
tries to adhere to the practices of the guild that are 
comparatively neglected by the great money-lenders of 
Europe and counts jewels among his means of trade, and 
not as objects to be kept in his safe. He makes sys- 
tematic advances to the goldsmiths and sells the goods 
himself. He tries to efface the maker of the goods he 
sells and poses as the actual producer.” Thus he plays 
both the rdles of a jeweller and banker at one and the 
same time. 

In Bombay, the Marwari Bankers deal with cotton 
seeds and shares and do much speculation in the value 
of these things. Instances of this sort of double deal- 
ings can be multiplied. Thus the general practice is 
that the indigenous banker rarely does pure banking 
business alone. 

One of the instances which prove the trading 
instincts of the Marwari class is beautifully illustrated in 
the country of Mysore. In Mysore, the .Marwari is 
likened to a * Jew 5 and a £ Jap’ and the comparison holds 
good in many points. Like the Jew, the Marwari is a 
great stickler for interest. He lends money generally for 
short periods and calculates interests at an exorbitant 
rate and pays the stipulated sum after deducting the 
interest beforehand. As soon as the prescribed period is 
over, he rarely extends days of grace and goes to the law 
court for prompt decree and settlements. He never 
grows Sick of litigation and in many mofusil places the 
local contractors and merchants are first enticed by 
tempting offers and subsequent persecutions ruin them. 
He never lets go the opportunity which affords him the 
chance to settle securely and here he affords a striking 
resemblance to the ‘ Jap.’ The ‘ Jap ’ is now trying to 
establish himself in the Cotton industry in Upper and the 
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Southern India. The ‘Jap’ has purchased the Lahore 
Cotton Mills, one of Lala Harikishen Lai’s concerns and 
he is trying to establish himself in the Tinnevally 
Cotton area. Even the Marwari women seem to share 
these trade instincts along with their males as a 
sort of peculiar heritage. They do not share in that 
passionate liking for jewellery as the other Indian women 
possess. 

The present position of the Indigenous Banker. 
— Thanks to the British Buie, a well administered 
government has given perfect security and with it the 
flow of foreign capital has taken place into India. 
Banks have been started on the model of European 
Joint-Stock Banks and the Joint-Stock principle has been 
extended to banking business. These banks have contri- 
buted to a great extent to minimise the importance 
and diminish the role played by the indigenous banker. 
The net-work of co-operative societies that have been 
springing up like so many armed soldiers out of 
Mineroa’s teeth has ousted the indigenous banker 
from his favoured post but still the village Mahajan 
or the Rural Banker holds his own though in a much 
less restricted sphere. The Co-operative Banks lend 
money only for production purposes and the impecu- 
nious man who has to borrow for social functions 
has been left to his mercy. Again the rate of interest 
has been drastically cut short. The former 2o% rate 
of interest has now been reduced to 12 or 15f and 
this is telling very seriously on the rural bankers. The 
urban bankers have been unable to obtain even the 
little deposits that they used to attract before due to 
the opening of the branch banks. Their reluctance 
to finance manufacturing concerns which are rapidly 
springing up must also go against them. The individual 
proprietary basis on which private banking has hitherto 
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been conducted must give place to joint-stock basis. 
Again the indigenous banker has done very little to 
manufacture credit money. Their bills of Exchange and 
** Hoondies” are merely a species of mercantile exchange. 
They have never manufactured credit by the issue of 
notes. They have never financed manufactures on a 
large scale. If the essence of banking business consists 
chiefly to issue credit and to deal in credit operations, the 
indigenous bankers of India have done verv little with 
regards credit development beyond issuing letters of credit 
from one place to another. Deposit-holding and the increase 
of notes are alike credit operations and the indigenous 
hanker has left both these sources of credit untapped. 
Finally one has to observe the direct and indirect services 
that a bank does to the general community. Some of 
the most direct services the bank performs, are the 
provision of banking facilities for those who require them 
and the extension of these banking facilities bv a net- 
work of branches and the bank also acts as the financial 
secretary to the customers. The indirect services are the 
providing of a sound and stable credit, by enabling the 
financial machinery of the country to run smoothly and 
by directing the country’s , capital into the most profitable 
channels. The indigenous banker of India when weighed 
according to this standard will he found wanting. It can 
he asserted without doubt that with the exception of 
‘ Hoondi 5 business no other transaction of his produces a 
direct and cheap benefit to the community. Of course he 
is the only thrifty man in the community and the value 
of his example might be taken as the one other service 
he is giving to the public. 

Again our indigenous banker is not a “ scientific 
banker.” A scientific banker should forbid speculation, 
refuse to support overtrading or over-investment. The 
indigenous banker violates all these functions. Not only 
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is lie not a ‘ scientific banker’ as understood in the modern 
sense of the term, but he does not perform some of the 
elementary duties of Banker. As Dunbar has said “to be 
a bank now at the present day an establishment must 
carry on the purchase of rights to demand money in the' 
future on securities and it must use in some form or other 
its own engagements for the payment of money upon 
demand.” The supreme r61e of the Western Banker in 
aiding production and stimulating the capabilities of 
the ‘captains of industries’ by their timely monetary 
help is not a distinguishing feature in the case of the 
indigenous banker of India. The Western Banker does 
not create capital out of nothing but the control of 
capital is concentrated at the Bank and the bankers by 
means of judicious loans and cautious advances in one 
form or other enables the persons in whom he has con- 
fidence to obtain the temporary use of capital. The 
Banker is under the strongest inducement to see that 
capital passes into the hand of those persons who are 
able to use it to the best advantage. The person 
who can use capital to the greatest advantage will 
naturally be anxious to obtain it and will he in a position 
to pay for the facilities afforded him and if the Banker 
makes an advance to a person who cannot use capital 
profitably he runs the risk of loss. The indigenous 
hanker does not shrink from financing industries on 
the strength of industrial security provided he is satisfied 
as to the fact that the business is carried on, on 
sound lines. But on the whole, there is no facilita- 
ting of the profitable employment of capital on his 
part. 

As Bagehot remarks that “ the Rothchilds are great 
capitalists but not bankers” one must repeat the dictum 
that these indigenous bankers are great capitalists but not 
hankers. 
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“ A nation gets the banking system it deserves ” and 
it is a matter of sincere regret that India of the past rent 
by internecine warfare and political turmoil could give no 
free scope to the rapid growth and development of 
banking business. 



Kingship and Administration of Justice 
in the Jatakas 


BY 

Amarbswar Thakur, M.A. 

The Jatakas — the stories of the past or the birth 
stories as they are popularly called give us an insight into 
the customs, manners, economic condition and adminis- 
tration of justice as prevailed in ancient India at the time 
in which they were written. They are fables no doubt 
but we cannot overlook the fact that fables have a special 
value of their own inasmuch as they reflect society in all 
its aspects and embody in themselves all kinds of popular 
beliefs and ideas in an unmodified form. There are indeed 
great difficulties in accepting the evidences supplied by 
them as undoubted truths and what we should do is to 
judge these in the light of others obtained from more 
authentic sources. These evidences are to be sifted and 
analysed between themselves and strengthened and 
corroborated by more reliable historical data. A paper 
linked into shape from a huge mass of fables might not 
stand sufficient scientific scrutiny but might open up a 
vista of the life lived by the ancients in India. 

Mayne observes — "Before society existed every man 
carried life in his hands. He was liable at any 
moment to be attacked in his person or his property and 
could only resist by over-powering his opponent. He 
generally did so by killing him. It was the simplest and 
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most effectual method. The maxim, a tooth for a tooth, 
an eye for an eye, a life for life though apparently rude, 
marks a distinct step towards criminal justice. The next 
step, viz., the execution of these rules should be taken 
out of the hands of individuals and entrusted to state 
officials was a very long one and often was not taken for a 
long time.” The Yeclas, the epics, the Purans and 
numerous books on Hindu polity all point to the stage 
■when society had been well-formed, kingship had been 
instituted, public opinion had begun to act in an organised 
direction and individuals had left fighting between them- 
selves and had their disputes decided by the state and its 
officials. In the first place, in the Jatakas, as in other 
historically important treatises of ancient India, we have 
a king. ITe is regarded as the fountain of justice. The 
modern system holds the king responsible for the happiness 
and misery of his subjects. We get similar references 
in many Jataka stories. In the Kurudhamma-Jataka we 
find mention of a dire famine in the kingdom of Kalinga 
on account of drought. The people were very much 
disturbed, they held the king responsible, approached him 
and said that it was for him to find means to redress the 
evils. In the Nalinika-Jataka also people under the 
stress of a famine gathered theihselves together in the 
courtyard of the palace and reproached the king saying 
“ Your Majesty, for three years no rain has fallen from 
heaven and the whole kingdom is burnt up and the 
people are suffering greatly; cause rain to fall — Dubbikkha- 
pllita manussa sannipatitva rajangane upakkosimsu, 
maharaja tlni sanivaccharani devassa avassantassa sakala- 
rattham uddayhati, manussa dukkhita devafii vassapehi 
deva” ti. The evils that befall a country if the king 
does not properly look to its administration are pointed 
out in the Gandatindu-Jataka. Here the king and his 
councillors began to rule the country unrighteously. 
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“ The subjects being oppressed by taxation fled from the 
state with their wives and families and wandered in the 
forest like wild beasts. Where once stood villages, there 
now was none, and people through the fear of king’s 
men and robbers did not dare dwell in the villages but 
took to forest life.” “ By day they were plundered by 
king’s men and by night by robbers” — “ diva rajapurisa, 
vilumpanti ratfcim cora.” The Bodhisatta who was born 
as a tree-sprite came to their rescue and admonished the 
king in eleven stanzas and the king turned over a new 
leaf in his administration. In the introduction to the 
Tesakuna-.Tataka it is stated that when the kings are 
unrighteous, his officers also become unrighteous — 
“ Maharaja ranna nama dhammena rajjam karetabbam, 
yasmirii hi samaye raj an o adhammika honti rajayuttapi 
tasmim samaye adhammika honti” ti. The bad effects of 
unrighteous rule are also described clearly in the 
Mahabodhi-Jataka. Here it is stated that the inevit- 
able results of unjust rule are the drying up of the 
sources of revenue and the thinning away of the 
army. 

The king was at the head of administration and his 
principal business was to see that cases were rightly 
judged and thus to protect the good from the oppressions 
of the evil-minded. In the introduction to the Hajovada- 
Jataka it is stated that the king of Kosala after passing 
sentence in a very difficult case involving moral wrong 
saw the Master. The Master praised him very mueh for 
this act and said— “ Maharaja dhammena samena attavi- 
niechayam nama kusalam saggamaggo esa — to judge a 
case with impartiality and justice is the right thing ; this 
is the way to Heaven.” For his protecting the good and 
punishing the wicked and thus keeping society in order, 
the king got a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
Kurudhamma-Jataka a man thinks in this way while in 
40 
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his. paddy-field : — “ imam ha kedara raaya ran no bhago 
databbo — I shall have to pay the king’s dues from this 
heap of paddy.” It may be remarked here that in 
Sanskrit literature and law books the king is frequently 
called or the enjoyer of the sixth part of the 

gross produce from his subjects. The persons who were 
in charge of collecting the king’s dues are termed 
“ balisadhaka” in the Jatakas. 

The king was to administer justice with an impartial 
mind unprejudiced by personal likes and dislikes, whims 
and fancies. In the S u m an gala- J ataka, Sumangala, a 
park-keeper, killed a Paccekabuddha taking him for a 
deer. In apprehension of punishment he fled the country 
with his wife and children and remained incognito for a 
year. After a year he came and enquired of a minister 
if the king was appeased. The minister went to the king 
and spoke of Sumangala in many eulogistic terms but the 
king gave no reply. Sumangala understood that the 
king was still angry with him. He went away, came 
again after a year and requested the minister to put in a 
word in his behalf before the king. This time also he met 
with no better results. When he came for the third time 
after another year, the king spoke to him, pardoned him 
being convinced of his innocence and reinstated him in 
his former office. The minister one day asked the king 
why he kept silent when Sumangala was praised twice 
before him. The king replied : — “Tata rafina nama 
kuddhena sahasa kinci katum na vattati, tenaham pubbe 
tmyhl hutva tatiyavare Sumangale mama cittassa 
mudubhavam natva tain pakkosapesin” ti rajavattam 
kathento: — 

Bhus'amhi kuddboti avekkhiyana 
na tava daix Jam panayeyya issaro 
atbhanaso appatirupam attano 
parassa dukkhSni bhusam ndlraye 
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Yato ca janeyya pasadam atta.no 
attharn niyunjeyya parassa dukkatam 
tadayam attbo ti say am avekkhiya 
ath ? assa daiidam sadisam nivesaye 

Rajaham amhi narapatnadanam issaro 
saee pi kujjhami thapemi at tan am 
nisidhavanto janatam tathavidham 
panemi daadam anukampa yoniso ti 

The translation of the above extracts runs thus : — 
Dear Sir, it is wrong for a king* to do anything hastily in 
anger ; therefore I was silent at first and in the third 
time when I knew I was appeased, I sent for Su man gala 
and so he spoke these stanzas to declare the duty of a 
king : — 

“ Conscious of an angry frown, 

Ne’er let king stretch out his rod 
Things unworthy of a man 
Then would follow from his nod. 

Conscious of a milder mood 
Let him judgments harsh decree 
When the ease is understood 
Fix the proper penalty. 

King am I, my people’s lord, 

Anger shall not check my bent 
When to vice I take the sword 
Pity prompts the punishment.’"’ 

The next thing for us to enquire is whether the people 
had any hand in the administration of the country. This 
cannot be known unless we know the position of the king 
in relation to his people. If the kingship be found to be 
elective in a large number of cases, it shows that the people 
were far advanced in civilization and competent to take 
part in the administration. Many Jataka stories tell us of 
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the election of a king and of tlxo power of the people. 
Thus the Jatakas also indicate that kingship by election was 
not an unusual conception in ancient India. In the Padan- 
jali-Jataka, the king Brahmadatta of Benares had a son, 
Padanjali by name, an idle lazy loafer. By and by the 
king died. The ministers thought of making Padanjali 
king. They tested him as to his capacity in the following 
way. They seated the youth before them and decided a 
case wrongly. They adjudged something to the wrong 
owner and asked him if the case was rightly decided. The 
lad simply curled his lip. The ministers thought that the 
prince truly understood the case and were satisfied. Next 
day again they arranged another trial and this time they 
judged aright and on their asking the prince about the 
decision, he again curled his lip. The ministers now 
became convinced of his foolishness, gave up their inten- 
tion of enthroning him and made the chief adviser king. 
In the Gamanicanda-Jataka also after the death of a king 
his ministers assembled and thought over the matter of 
making the young prince, only 7 years old, king. They 
tested him, were satisfied with his qualities and he was 
enthroned. The story of the festal car (phussaratha) as 
mentioned in the Sonaka-Jataka is also of interest in this 
respect. Here the king of Benares died without an heir. 
His councillors met together and arranged a festal car 
to choose a king. They started the car saying “ rajara- 
hassa santikam gamissatl’ti — Thou art to go to the man 
that is worthy to be a king.” In the Siri-.Tataka the 
courtiers select the king. The idea of election has its 
place even in stories of beasts and birds. In the Nacca- 
J ataka the animals choose the lion as their king. In the 
Uluka-Jataka the birds of the Himalaya think thus — 
“ among men there is a king and the beasts and the fish 
have one too, but amongst us birds there is no king ; we 
too should choose a king. Pix on some one fit to be set 
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in the king’s place — -manussesu raja pannayati, tatha 
catuppadesu c’eva maeehesu ca, amhakam pan ’an tare raja 
nama n’atthi, appatissavaso nama na vattati, amhakam pi 
rajanam laddhum vattati, ekarii rajatthane thapetabbayut- 
takarii janatha” ti. The reference to the election of a 
king is found in the Culla-suta-soma-Jataka as well. Here 
a king wants to abdicate his throne and recognises the 
right of the people to elect their king saying — “ I am 
now nothing to you, choose a king of your own — ahaih 
tumhakam kinci na homi, attano rajanam ganhatha”ti. 

That society "was well formed, the people had an idea 
of constitution and that they understood the importance 
of well-organised administration is clear from the many 
references to voting affairs. In the introduction to the 
Suslma-Jataka there is mention of a dispute regarding 
the distribution of alms, the disciples of Buddha being in 
favour of Buddha and his company and heretics in favour 
of the heretics. The disciples of the heretics voted for the 
heretics and the disciples of Buddha for Buddha and his 
friends. Then it was proposed to divide upon the question 
and accordingly they divided. Those who were for Buddha 
were in majority and consequently prevailed over the 
minority — “ Sambahulam karissama’fci sambahulatava ka- 
taya Buddha-pamukhassa sanghassa dassama’ti vadanta 
yeva bahu jata tesanneva katha patitfhasi.” In the 
introduction to the Kasava- Jataka it is mentioned that 
there was a dispute regarding the gift of a perfumed robe. 
Some were in favour of giving it to Sariputta and some 
to Devadatta. They made a division and those who 
voted for Devadatta were in majority and thus he won 
the garment — “sambahuiikam karontesu pi Devadattassa 
dassama’ti vattaro bahu ahesum. Atha nam Devadattassa 
adamsu.” In the main story of the Uluka- Jataka it is 
seen that a bird made proclamation three times to all to 
the effect that votes rvould be taken in the matter of the 
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election of a king. There a bird made a speech and as he 
went on other birds granted him leave to speak — Atha 
eko sakuno sabbesam ajjhasaya-gahanattharii tikkhattum 

savesi Atha eko kako aha Atha narii anufmatatta 

sakuna abamsu — so evam anunnato aha, etc. We gather 
from some Jatakas that often a number of judges would 
jointly try cases and it is possible that in cases of differ- 
ence of opinion they came to decision by this voting 
system. 

The Jataka stories show that the king was not im- 
mune from punishment at the hands of his people if he 
ruled badly. The maxim “a king can do no wrong” 
was not, it seems, a faith with the people of the time. 
If the king derived his authority from the people, it was 
binding on him to keep them pleased by just administra- 
tion and righteous conduct. If he failed to do so it was 
natural for the people to rebel against him and try to 
dethrone him. Some of the Jatakas picture such a state 
of things. In the Manieora- Jataka, a householder with 
his wife was going to a certain place. His wife was 
exquisitely beautiful. The king happened to see her 
in the way and became enamoured of her. The 
king could not smother his passion and thought 
of doing away with her husband. With that view 
he caused some of his men to drop his jewelled crest 
in the waggon of the householder, got him arrested 
as a thief and had him brought before himself for trial. 
The king ordered him to be beheaded. People became 
discontented, Saklca intervened and on the execution 
ground the head smitten off was that of the king. In the 
Khandahala- Jataka king Ekaraja being persuaded by his 
family priest and minister arranged a great sacrifice in 
which his son, wife and some other people were to be 
killed. The people rose against him, the minister was put 
to death, the king was made an outcast and his dwelling 
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was appointed outside the city. In the Mahasutasoma- 
Jataka the story goes that a king was driven from the 
country for his propensity to eat human flesh. The 
Jataka stories are also not without indications that the 
wishes of the people had to be respected by the king. 
In the Yessantara- Jataka, Yessantara, a prince, made the 
gift of an elephant, which was supposed to be a great 
benefactor of the kingdom, to certain Brahmanas. The 
people became furious and peremptorily demanded of 
the king the banishment of the prince. The king thought 
for a moment not to obey the peoples’ voice (Naham 
Sivinam vacana rajaputtam pabbajeyyam) but at last he 
had to yield to it and banish the prince from the kingdom. 

The king was helped in the discharge of the difficult 
duty of administration by his viceroy (uparaja), captain 
(senapati), councillors, judges and a family priest who, it 
seems, was the chief minister. The post of the 4 uparaja ’ 
was very important and in most cases one of the princes, 
generally the eldest son of the king held it. So far as 
can be gathered from the Jatakas the seat of his office was 
in the kingdom itself and his business was to render help 
to the king in the transaction of all important affairs of 
the state. The post next in importance seems to be that 
of the £ senapati.’ The three very high posts as mentioned 
in the Tesakuna- Jataka are those of Mahasenagutta, 
Bhandagarika and Senapati. The senapati was not in charge 
of the army only but often took part in the administration 
as we shall see later on. The councillors (amaccas) are 
mentioned as being lower in rank of service than the 
Senapati in the Oulla-sutasoma- Jataka — “ Senapati pamu- 
khani asitiamaccasahassani— Eighty thousand councillors 
headed by the captain.” It may be said, however, that the 
councillors were the real pilots of the state as we fre- 
quently meet with passages in the Jatakas containing 
references to the necessity of appointing good councillors. 
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Of the five powers of the realm, couacillors constitute one 
— “ amaccabalaii ca dlgliavu tatiyarii vuccate balarii” 
(Tesakuna Jataka). The necessity of having councillors 
of wisdom and character is insisted on in the same Jataka. 
In the Cullahariisa- Jataka the Great Being asks a king if 
his councillors are free from all stain — “Kacci bhoto 
ammaecesu doso lcoci va vijjati.” 

In the matter of ruling a kingdom kings were often 
advised by scholars. In one place the Master says to a 
king : — “ Etad eva acchariyarii yam pubbe rajano asab- 
hafinunam pi panditanaiii vaeanarii sutva dhammena 
samena raj jam karetva saggapadam agamaxhsu’ti — It, 
is indeed to be wondered at that some former kings could 
rule the country with righteousness though they took 
counsel from scholars who were not all-wise.” Sometimes, 
in the Jatakas, we read of kings appointing a minister 
who became his counsellor in matters temporal and spiri- 
tual (atthadbammanusasaka). These ministers or amaccas 
often judged cases — “ Tasmiih evarii dhammena rajjarii 
karente amaccapi dhammena eva vohararii vinicchiniriisu 
• — as he ruled justly his ministers on their part were also 
just and administered justice with uprightness.” There 
might have been some distinction between an ordinary 
minister and one that tried cases, as we frequently meet 
with the term “ vinicchayamacco ” (minister judge) as 
distinct from an ordinary “ ammaeco.” In the Dhamma- 
ddhaja-Jataka the Senapati or captain is represented as a 
trying judge — ” AtSte Baranasiyarii Yasapani nama raja 
rajjarii karesi. Kalako nama assa senapati ahosi...Itaja 
dhammena rajjarii kareti, Senapati pan’assa vinicchavarii 
karonto laiicarii khadati, laricarii gahetva asaraika ' samike 
karoti — once upon a time Yasapani was king of Benares. 
Kalaka was his Senapati or captain. The king ruled 
righteously hut his Senapati or captain while trying cases 
swallowed bribes and thus defrauded the rightful owners. 
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In many stories the family priest or ‘ Purohita 5 is men- 
tioned as a judge and it appears his functions were some- 
times those of a chief judge inasmuch as he enjoyed the 
power to revise the judgments passed by other judges. In 
the Aitareya Brahmana, Institutes of Vishrm, Apastamba 
and Gautama the appointment of a domestic priest is en- 
joined but his duties are mentioned as more or less of a 
religious character and not administrative. In the 
Mababharata, Adiparva, Chap. 170, and in the Santiparva 
we meet with passages to the effect that kings can govern 
the country safely for a long time with the co-operation of 
priests. In the Jatakas these priests do not only perform 
the religious duties for a king but often advise him in 
matters temporal and even act as judges and chief judges. 
In the Kimcbanda- Jataka the family priest acted as a judge 
— “ Purohito pan’assa lancakliadako kutavinicehayiko ahosi 
— His priest took delight in taking bribes and gave false 
judgment.” In the Khandahala-Jataka the prince acted as 
a judge. In the Mahahodhi- Jataka four men were appoint- 
ed to judge cases in the king’s court and being greedy of 
money tliey dispossessed rightful owners. In some places 
the king himself is mentioned as acting as a judge and 
trying cases. Prom these various stories it appears that the 
king himself was the centre of authority which was often 
delegated to persons after his own choice. Thus we see 
that sometimes his ministers, sometimes his captain, 
sometimes his purohita, sometimes his son and sometimes 
other persons were appointed judges by him. He seems 
to have kept to himself the right to revise their judg- 
ments and this right also often was vested in some other 
high officials of the state, generally the high priest and 
the prince. In the "Dharamaddhaj a- Jataka above referred 
to, the high priest who was none but the Bodhisatta 
revises the judgment of the captain — “ Atha ekadivasaih 
vinicchaye parajito manusso baha paggahva kandamano 
41 
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vinicchava nikkhanto raj upatthanarh gacchantam Bodlii- 
sattam. disva tassa padesu patitva tumhadisesu nama 
sami vaflfio atthan ca dhamman ea anusasantesu 
Kalakasenapati laneam gahetva asamike saniike karotl’ti 
attano parajitahhavam . kathesi. Bodhisatto-kfumnnam 
uppadetva tarn gahetva vinicehayattbanam agamasi. 
Bodhisatto tarii attain pativinicchinitva samikam eva 
samikam akasi — one day one who had lost suit was 
departing from the court weeping and stretching out his 
arms, when he fell in with the Bodhisatta as he was going 
to pay respects to the king. Balling at his feet, the man 
cried out, telling how he had been defeated in his cause ; 
‘ although such as you my lord, instruct the king in the 
things of this world and the next, the captain takes 
bribes and deceives rightful owners.’ The Bodhisatta 
pitied him, come my good fellow,” said he, “ I will give 
your propei*ty to you,” and he proceeded to the court- 
house and judged the case aright.’’ In the Ivhanclahala- 
Jataka the story is nearly the same; here the family 
priest used to take bribes and misjudged cases. In such 
a case the prince came to the rescue of the aggrieved 
person and revised the judgment of the priest. It may 
be gathered from the Jataka stories that the people w r ere 
not kept off the scene of trial as we frequently meet with 
a passage “ Mahajano sadhulcaram adasi — the spectators 
applauded” — in connection with good judgments. The 
judges were not men of good character always. As we 
have seen, they often took bribes. In many cases, we see, 
on getting proofs of their dishonesty the king drove them 
.away from the country after confiscating their properties. 
In some cases, however, they are depicted as getting spiri- 
tual punishment and suffering eternally in bell. The 
Bharu- Jataka tells us of a king who was not above such 
corruption. Here he was bribed by some heretics for pass- 
ing a decree in their favour. In the Kanvera-Jataka, it is 
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said, the governor of the city (nagaraguttika) took bribes 
and let a robber free. Some of the Jatakas say that those 
who revised the judgments of others correctly often pro- 
duced an impression on the king who in the interest of good 
rule and sound administration induced them to be perma- 
nent judges. Thus in the Mahabodhi-Jataka the Great 
Being revised the judgment of the four greedy judges and 
was appointed a permanent judge by the king. Though 
an ascetic, he with a view to doing good to the people ac- 
cepted the appoin tment and agreed to try eight cases 
daily. In the Ivhandahala-Jataka also the prince was 
made a permanent judge by the king after he had rightly 
revised the judgment of the unscrupulous judges. 

In villages the administration was carried on in res- 
pect of petty affairs by the headmen (gamabhojaka) 
under the supervision of the king. He tried petty cases 
only and any big case he had to report to the king for 
decision. I may quote the following passage from the 
Gamanicanda-Jataka — “ so gamabliojako pubbe dhammena 
smena attain vinicchini, tena manussanam piyo ahosi, 
manapo, sampiyaymana c’assa manussa bahupanna-karaih 
aharimsu, tena adhirupo dhanaya yasasampanno ahosi, 
idani pana lancavittako hutva adhammena attain vinic- 
chinati, tena duggato kapano panel urogenabhibhuto, 
etc. — “ That village headman used once to deal justice 
impartially, so that men were pleased and delighted with 
him, and in their delight they gave him many a present. 
This is what made him handsome, rich and honoured. 
Now he loves to take bribes and his judgment is not fair; 
so he is poor, miserable and jaundiced.” In the Gahapati- 
Jataka we learn of a village headman of a very licentious 
character and of his being beaten by a householder for 
an improper conduct on his part. In the Kulavaka* 
Jataka the Bodhisatta was born, as a Brahmana in a 
certain village. He formed a company of thirty good 
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men who all devoted themselves to the improvement of 
the village they lived in. The headman of the village 
thought — “when these men used to get drunk and com- 
mit murder and so forth, I used to make a lot of money 
out of them, not only on the price of their drink but 
also by the tines and dues they paid.” He at once went 
to the king and brought a false charge of robbery and 
theft against all of them. Without enquiry into their 
doings, the king commanded offhand that they should he 
trampled to death hv elephant. The king, however, was 
persuaded to enquire into the matter, was convinced of 
their innocence and punished the village headman. In 
the Kharassara- Jataka, a minister was appointed headman 
of a border village. He privily incited robbers to carry 
off the taxes collected for the king. His villainy was 
detected and the rascal was punished by the king. In 
the Rathalattlii- Jataka, the priest became the headman 
of a village. 

The Ivutav anija- Jataka contains reference to cases 
being tried by an umpire if both the parties agreed. 

There were officers of the king to look to the peace 
of the country and trace and arrest culprits. They were 
Nagaraguttika, Rajaduta, etc. These officers were called 
by the general name of Rajapurisa. The word Nagara- 
guttika has been translated as “ Governor of the city,” 
hut from a consideration of the duty he does in the 
Kanavera-Jataka, I am inclined to take him as the chief 
police officer. The Rajadutas seem to have been ordinary 
police officers. Of course, the word 1 Dtita ’ means a 
messenger and the word ‘ Dutakamma 5 is frequently used 
in the sense of ‘ doing errands,’ but that the ‘ Rajadutas ’ 
were police officers seem probable from what follows. 
Mention is made of a custom in the Gamanicanda- Jataka 
by which the complainant without the help of any Raja- 
purisa could conduct the person, against whom he had 
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a grievance, to the royal court. I may quote a passage 
from that Jataka to prove the point — “Tena hi ayam te 
rajaduto, ehlti aha. Tesu pi janesu varii kinci sakkharam 
va kapalakhandam va ukkhipitva 5 ayam te rajaduto ehlti 
vutte yo na gacchati tassa rajanam karonti, etc. Then 
he (the complainant) said — Here is the king’s officer ; 
come aloug ! Now these people have a custom that they 
pick up a bit of stone or a potsherd and say — “ Here 
is the king’s officer ; come along ! ” t: If any man refuses 
to go he is punished. We meet with the term 1 Katta ’ 
in the Vessantara-Jataka in connection with sending a 
message, but whether he was simply an agent or an 
officer is not known. 

In the Kulavaka-Jataka the story is told to the effect 
that a case of summary trial by the king had to be re- 
vised subsequently after the matter was investigated into 
at the request of his minister. In the Ratlialatthi-Jataka 
also the same state of things occurred. Here a priest 
brought a charge against certain carters. The king 
without investigating into the matter gave judgment in 
favour of the priest. His minister asked him to investi- 
gate first and then to pass judgment. The king investi- 
gated into the matter and as a result of his investigation 
had to revise his own judgment. In many other Jatakas 
the kings are seen to give judgments on the strength of 
the allegations made by the complainant without giving 
any chance to the accused of clearing themselves. But 
some Jataka stories relate that proper investigations were 
carried on in some cases before trial. In the introduc- 
tion to the Manisukara- Jataka we see that a false charge 
was brought against Gotama, vis., the charge of mur- 
dering Sundari. On the king being informed of it he 
asked them as to wherein their suspicion lay. He hade 
his servants scour the city and made enquiries through 
his officers. The real culprits were traced and the king 
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punished them for the commission of the murder. In 
the Taeasara -Jataka also the king investigated into the 
complaint, discovered the innocence of the persons falsely 
charged and then passed judgment. 

A point to consider in criminal cases is to see what 
constituted guilt. Was the mere act sufficient to establish 
guilt or was intention taken into consideration in deter- 
mining it ? Many Jataka stories emphasise the consi- 
deration of intention in ascertaining the nature of guilt. 
We have seen in the Suman gala- Jataka that Suman- 
gala killed a Paccekabuddha without, of course, any evil 
intention. On the king asking him why he did such 
an act, Sumangala explained the real circumstances — 
and said that he did it without any intention to commit 
crime — “Naham deva paceekabuddhaiii mareml’ti maresim 
— Atha nam raja tena hi ma bhayiti samassasetva puna 
ujjanapalam eva akasi — I did not intend to kill the 
Paccekabuddha; then the king said — ‘do not fear ’ and 
made him his garden-keeper again.” In another Jataka 
a certain wealthy man doubts if he is liable to be charged 
with theft. Another man consoles him by saying that 
without intention no one can be proclaimed guilty of 
theft — tumhakam theyyacittam n’atthi, tena vina adinna- 
danam nama pannapetum na sakka — you had no intention 
to commit theft and therefore the charge of theft cannot 
be laid against you.” In the Gam apicaiyla- Jataka a man 
is brought to the king’s tribunal for injuries done un- 
wittingly. The king holds the offender not guilty and 
acquits him. 

The modern theory of criminal justice gives much 
freedom to the accused. They are distinctly at an ad- 
vantage as they are not to prove their innocence. They 
are supposed to be innocent unless they are proved to 
be guiltv. The accused are not bound to make anv 
statement even. The whole responsibility of proving the 
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guilt lies practically on those who prosecute. The Jataka 
stories tell us nothing of the existence of any such 
theory as the presumption of innocence. We find the 
picture of a trial scene in the Gijjba- Jataka. Here a 

merchant of Benares on his way to bathe saw some 

«/ 

vultures in a very miserable state. Being moved, he 
gave them all possible comforts and practically saved their 
lives. The vultures out of gratitude to the merchant 
began to snatch away clothes, finery and ornaments from 
other people and drop them in the yard of that merchant. 
The people told the king about the vultures plundering 
the city. The king asked them to catch one of the 
vultures and they did so. The vulture was brought before 
the king and the king examined him in this way — 
‘Tumhenagaram vilumpitva vatthadlni ganhatha’ti, — ‘Am a 
maharaja’ti — ‘kassa dinnanl’ti — ‘ Baranasi-setthissa’ti. — 
‘Ejmkarana’ti — ‘amhakaiii tena jivitam dinnan’ti — ‘You 
rob our city and carry off clothes and all sorts of things ’ — ■ 
‘Yes sir’ — ‘Whom have they been given to?’ — ‘A 
merchant of Benares.’ — ‘Why have you done so?’ — ‘He 
gave us once our lives.’ Then the king turned to the 
merchant and enquired if what the vulture said was true. 
The merchant replied in the affirmative and the stolen 
articles were returned to the respective owners. Here the 
king asked the accused to explain his conduct and called 
in a witness to verify his statement. In the Gamanicanda- 
Jataka, the king heard both the complainant and the 
accused and asked the accused to establish his innocence 
by narrating the actual occurrences. 

The various Jataka stories convey to us the idea that 
in respect of awarding punishment there was a complete 
lack of the sense of proportion on the part of those who 
were in charge of dealing justice. Even a simple case of 
theft was punishable with death attended with all sorts 
of horrible tortures. In the Gaman.ieancj.a- Jataka, above 
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referred to, the punishment laid down for telling a lie 
was the loss of the eyes and the tongue. In the Muga- 
pakklia-Jataka the punishment for a simple offence was 
one thousand strokes with barbed whips. We read from 
the Bakahrahma-Jataka that physical tortures were often 
resorted to in extracting confessions from the accused. 
The following lines occur therein : — “ Yatha nama dubbala- 
coro katipave pabare l.abkitva va kim aham eva coro 
asuko pi coro ti sahhe sahave acikkhati etc. — As a timid 
thief after receiving a few blows says ‘ I am not the only 
thief, so and so are also thieves.’ Another cruel practice 
references to which are abundant in the Jatakas was that 
a culprit condemned to death was put to all manner of 
disgrace, torture and humiliation. He was often carried 
in a procession through the public streets, beaten all the 
while and being brought to the execution ground had 
the different parts of his body cut off and then impaled 
or smitten off with a sword. In the C ullapaduma- J ataka 
a robber guilty of high treason had his hands and feet, 
nose and ears cut off and then put to death. Thus the 
punishments were chiefly retributive and deterrent and 
not at all reformative. The modern tendency is to 
make all criminals useful members of the state by 
correcting them but as we learn from all authoritative 
ancient Indian treatises on law and polity, the adminis- 
trators in their zeal to do good to the innocent public 
overshort the mark by treating the offenders in an 
inhuman manner and holding their lives too cheap. In 
this respect, it may he remarked, however, that ancient 
India was no exception to the other countries of the 
world. The gravity of a crime differs in different countries 
and in different ages. What the conscience of society 
takes to be a heinous crime at one time and visits with 
.severe punishment is not thought to he so and is lightly 
passed off at another time. Theft was considered to be 
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a very despicable act and even a trivial case of it was 
attended with rigorous punishment not in a very remote 
time in England which prides itself on the possession of 
the most humane criminal code in the world. 

Another feature of criminal justice reference to which 
we get in the Jataka in more than one place seems to 
have been that importance and usefulness of the person 
whose guilt had been proved were to be taken into con- 
sideration in awarding punishment. In the Pabbatu- 
patthara- Jataka, a courtier of a certain king intrigued 
in the harem and the king came to know all about it. 
He was convinced that both his queen and the courtier 
were guilty. He forgave them both thinking — “ amacco 
pi me bahupakaro, ay am itthl pi piya— the courtier is a 
very useful servant and the queen is also very dear to 
me.” In the Khantivannana- Jataka a very useful 
member of the court carried on intrigue with the queen. 
Both the parties were forgiven in consideration of their 
position. Por the same offence, it deserves mention 
here, in the Ekaraja- Jataka and Ghata- Jataka, two minis- 
ters, who perhaps were not so useful, were banished from 
the country. 

In many Jatakas mention is made of prisons (bandha- 
nagara) but we do not know how the prisoners were 
kept there. Nor do we know how the period of imprison- 
ment was apportioned in accordance with the gravity 
of offence. That they were often released seems clear 
from a phrase in the Mugapakkha- Jataka — “assa nikkha- 
manakalo viya hoti — looking like a prisoner at the time 
of his release.” The Kusa-Jataka tells us that prisoners 
were released on festive occasions such as marriage in the 
royal family, etc. Here Okkaka, King of Kusavati, gave 
orders by means of drums for all prisoners to be released 
when the marriage ceremony of his son was settled — 
“Okkako kusavatirh gantva sabbabandhananimocapetva 
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kusarajassa ana’ti bherin earapesi.” The Sutano-Jataka 
represents the king as having unbounded authority 
over the prisoners. Their life and death, as indicated 
by this Jataka, were in his hands. The king in order to 
save his own life sent one prisoner every day to . a 
« Yakkha ” as his food. His minister encouraged him 
saying — “ ma cintayittha, bahu bandhanagare manussa’ti 

Do not think, there are many men in the jail.” The 

effect was that the jail gradually became empty. 

I shall conclude my paper with a word, about legisla- 
tion. The question is who made the laws ? We do not 
get much light on this point from the Jatakas. We 
know so far that proclamation of royal edicts was made 
from time to time by beats of drums and like means. 
In the Kusa- Jataka above referred to we hear of the 
proclamation of the command of the king by beating of 
drums. There is mention of public notices being given 
by beats of drums in the introduction to the Cullahamsa- 
Jataka. In the Bhuridatta- Jataka King Dhaturattha made 
a proclamation to the effect that the people would be 
punished if found guilty of committing an act prohibited 
by him. In the Tundila- Jataka, however, we see that 
the Bodhisatta caused a book of judgments to be written 
and said to a king— “By observing this book you will settle 
suits — Vinicchaye potthakam likhapetva imatii potthakam 
olokenta attam tireyyatha.” In the Tesakuna-Jataka, the 
Great Being after admonishing the councillors said — 
“Evam vinicchayam pavatfevyatha’ti vinicchayadham- 
mam suvannapatte likhapetva arannam pavisi — ‘ Execute 
justice’ and he had righteous judgment inscribed on a 
o-olden plate and disappeared in the forest.” Erom such 
references it appears that there were some authorities also 
other than the king who made laws as occasions required. 


AON I 


BY 

H. Brtjce Hannah. 

The mysteries enshrined in the Zodiac are many. Is 
one of them the mystery of Agni ? In a foot-note under 
the opening verse of H. H. Wilson’s Rig- Veda Sanhita 
it is stated that many etymologies have been devised 
to explain the meaning of the term Agni — most, he 
says, being obviously fanciful, though their import ex- 
presses the notions entertained by the ancient Indians of 
Agni’s character and functions. 

In his Science of Language Max Muller tells us that 
Agni is sometimes found with Indra in the dual form 
Indragni — Indra being the god of the bright sky ; Agni the 
god of fire. When invoked together they become corre- 
lative powers, and are conceived of as one joint deity. In 
one passage of the Rig-Veda (I. 109. 4) they are called 
Agvina, and they share several attributes of the 
Agvins, who, from one point of view, are the deified 
personification of the conception of correlativity running 
throughout all manifested Being. In this sense Indra 
and Agni are called brothers, and twins— also Vfishand, 
“ Bulls,” as the givers of rain; and, just as the Agvins 
are styled ihehagdte, “ born here and there,” i.e., on 
opposite sides, e.g., in the East and in the West, or in 
Heaven and in the Air, so are Indra and Agni when 
invoked together. Compare the similar dualistic couples 
Indra and Yaruna, the two Indras, the two Yarunas, 
also Mitra and Yaruna (pp. 613-615). 
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Popularly, of course, Agni is understood as being the 
deified personification of Eire, visible and invisible — the 
lead, in this connection, having apparently been given 
by Max Muller. That great scholar’s method is now well 
known. Eirst he formulates his “ Elements of Language,” 
his “ Principles of Etymology,” or any other arbitrary 
department of the Science of Language. Then he selects 
a word, from Greek or from Latin, from German, Erench, 
or English, or from Yedic, or Sanskrit, or Avestan ; and, 
after discoursing pleasantly upon its origins and develop- 
ments, he forces or insinuates it, somehow or other, into 
the mould of his general theory — where, willy-nilly, it 
is supposed to find a place that has been prepared for it 
since the beginning of philological time. Thus, of Agni, 
he declares outright — 

“ Agni, oue of their principal god's, means clearly fire ; it is the 
same word as the Latin ignis. Hence we have a right to explain his 
other names, and all that is told of him, as originally meant for fire ” 
{Hid, p. 522 ). 

But are we so sure that this is really so ? May it not 
be that Max Muller’s explanation is much too obvious, 
direct, and superficial to be sound ? Has he not been 
adopting the easy course which lawyers have in view 
when they speak of the Cy pres doctrine ? Is he not 
simply taking what is known as “the line of least 
resistance ?” In short, is it absolutely impossible that 
here even this great authority has been led hopelessly 
astray by the fatal beckoning of a mere ignis fatuns ? 

Prom H. H. Wilson’s foot-note above referred to we 
get some interesting information — whence, indeed, it 
would seem possible to arrive at still more interesting 
conclusions, if only we ponder over some of his etymolo- 
gies in a spirit which avoids the mistake of looking upon 
them as “ obviously fanciful.” Inter alia Wilson tells 
us that on Earth Agni is invoked as the first (i agra ) of 
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the gods. In Heaven he is the leader ( agrani ) of the 
host of the gods. He is the first-born of the gods. 

“ In these derivations, Agni is compounded, irregularly, out of 
agra, first, and ni, to lead. It is also derived from anga, body ; 
because he offers his own substance, in the lighting of the sacrificial 
fire.” 

In Varga II, 6, again, the name of the so-called rishi, 
Angiras, is mentioned — obviously as a punning play 
upon the name Agni. In fact, it seems here to have 
been used as a synonym for Agni. 

Also, how Agni, who is one, eventually became many, 
i.e., how the alleged “ family ” of Priest-Poets known as 
the Angirases , came into existence, is the subject of an 
obscure legend supposed to be related by Markandeya to 
Yudhisthlra ( Note , p. 4). 

Another story tells how Atharmna (the name of 
another alleged “ family ” of Vedic Priest-Poets), also 
called Angiras, was designated as Agni’s substitute 
{Note, p. 5). In this connection compare Athravan. 
“ He who tends the Eire ” — the name for the “ priest ” 
throughout the later Avesta, but nowhere found in the 
Gathas . 

Recalling all that we now know about the nature and 
origin of the Zodiac, about the Vedic Satras and their 
relation to the Samvatsara, about the origin of Brahma- 
nism in Kuru-land, and about the Vedas having been 
reduced to Avriting (in the form we now know them in) 
not earlier than Brahmana times, i.e., circa B, C. 800-500 
— their compilation and “ editing ” having unquestion- 
ably been under Brahmanistic control — do not these data 
supplied by Wilson (though he himself did not perceive 
their real bearings) give us an entirely different “ angle 
of vision ” from which to meditate over the problem of 
the etymology of a name such as Agni , and the real 
nature of the deified personification who goes by that 
name throughout the Mg- Veda as we have it ? Ho doubt 
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Agni was eventually associated with' Fire-worship — - 
but there is a good deal more than this behind the 
name. 

In his Orion, the late Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilalc has a 
chapter on the word Agrahayana, explaining that it is 
really descriptive of the Nakshatra Mrigashiras in the 
days (say circci B.C. 4000) when the Winter Solstice 
( Bruma ) occurred on Phalgiini full-moon day ; whence — 

“ We find that Mrigashiras has been designated by a name which, 
if properly understood, denotes that it was the first of the cycle of 
the Nakshatras, thus showing that the vernal equinox was once near 
it” (p. 95). 

All this, to my mind, demonstrates that Agni was origin- 
ally the deified personification associated in remote times 
(say in round numbers B.C. 4000) with that Subdivison 
of the Zodiac where Mrigashiras, or Agrahayana (i.e., 
Rcisi Vrishabha , the “ Bull,” Greek Taurus, Babylo- 
Assyrian Khar-Sidi, Bomic Mes-Ra) is found — the Year 
then opening there in, the Celestial Vasanta, or Spring. 
Also, Aiigiras, Atharvana, etc. — supposed to be the names 
of individual Yedic Jlishis and their descendants and 
successors in office — and also, with other similar names, 
representing all that really now remains as evidence 
in proof of the belief that the sulcla Aryas were ever 
in Sapta-Sindhavah at all — were originally nothing 
but designations descriptive of the duties or functions 
of divers individuals who, circa B. C. 4000, performed the 
sacrificial ceremonies during the Satras which com- 
menced when, with the Vernal Equinox in Mrigashiras, 
the Year, or Samavatsara, opened calendrically with 
Agrahayana. Hence Agrahayana was regarded as presid- 
ing over the Opening of the Year and of the* Satra, and 
eventually became personified and even deified under the, 
name of Agni — his priests being knowm as the A g niras.es ; 

4 nnirases. and Atharvcmas of the Rig- Vedic hymns. The 
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rest is all explainable by reference to Brahmanistic edit- 
ing, and to those subtle changes in priestly or poetic or 
popular ideas and language which everywhere and always 
arise with the lapse of time. 

Modern Scholarship affects to regard the mentality 
and attainments of the remote Past with a smile of bene- 
volent superiority. Even Max Muller speaks of the 
“ childish way ” in which the minds of the early poets of 
the time spoken of in the Jlig- Veda strove to pierce beyond 
the limits of this finite world ” ( Science of Language, 
p. 619). It is not, however, to Antiquity that I would 
feel inclined to repair, were I in search of a “ childish 
way ” of looking at things. 


Indo=Aryan Ethnic Origins 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

I. 

Before the Bosy-Blond Aryas proper ( sTilda , svityam ) 
entered India from the Central Asian side, coming 
directly from Zarah-Lake land (modern Seistanl and 
settling in Sapta-Sindhavah (modern Panjab), India — 
not then known under that name — was inhabited, more or 
less ubiquitously, by a rudimentary, savage, and repul- 
sive black-complexioned ethnos who are generally called 
the Nisadas, or “ Aborigines.” These, moreover, were 
not the ethnos so frequently alluded to in early Yedic 
literature under the name of Dasyus. All along the 
Himalayan Tarai and Duars, however, this Nisadan type 
was very distinctly modified by a considerable influx of 
yellow-complexioned, slant-eyed, broad-and flat-featured, 
brachycephalic humanity from the Turanian North — 
representatives, of course, of those Xanthochroi who, 
for incalculable ages, had been the main-stock in, 
and the autochthons of, that northernmost of the 
three principal zones into which, in an earlier paper, 
we arbitrarily divided the eastern hemisphere. These 
Yellow Polk seem to have been in greatest strength 
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in the regions now known as Nipal and Assam. 
Possibly they were to be found elsewhere — e.g., in 
what are now styled Bengal and Orissa — though, arguing 
from the physiognomy of present day Bengalis and TJriyas, 
and from their respective legends and traditions, this 
hypothesis has not met with complete acceptance. Never- 
theless, I think it is based, to some extent, on sound 
views: for even granting a subsequent “Aryan” influx 
which contributed to the modern physiognomy of these 
ethnoi, it need not upset the other hypothesis as 
applied to preceding conditions : while, as regards 
traditions and legends, the Bengalis have ever displayed 
an intense longing to be considered of Aryan descent — 
largely, no doubt, attributable to the fact that, at least 
from the time of King Adhisura ( circa 11th century A.D.), 
they have enjoyed considerable appropriations of so-called 
“ Aryan” (really Madhya-desan) culture — and naturally 
their traditions and legends, if they have not in fact grown 
out of these longings and appropriations, have at least been 
highly coloured by them. Nor must we omit to note that, 
in the 7th-8th centuries A.D., Tibet was a powerful State. 
Tree communication went on between her and Northern 
India: and, some time during A.D. 630-698, Srong-Tsan 
Gampo annexed Nipal, and actually occupied Tirhut; 
but in A.D. 703 both Nipal and India threw off the 
Tibetan yoke. Also, in this connection, the rise and 
survival of Kuch Bihar has surely some significa- 
tion. In short, all this must have had at least some 
effect upon the ethnic constitution of Northern India, 
so far as it had in fact been subjected to Mongo- 
lian, and in particular Tibetan, dominance or even 
influence. 

Trc-m these main northern settlements of the yellow 
races, minor modifications of the general Nisadan type 
subsequently resulted, though, of course, they became 
43 
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fainter and fainter the further south they extended. In 
any ease, they were, for the most part, very remotely 

ancient. 

Then, in addition to this great yellow invasion, there 
was, in these remote pre- Aryan times, yet another. That 
was the advent from what we now call Central Asia of a 
mighty wave of the then extreme eastern representatives of 
the wide-spread Tokhs, Wolf-Folk, Kassi, or Kusa Race. 
As already explained, these were originally the outcome 
of a huge amalgamation, long previously effected, 
between the autochthonous Xanthochroic main- stock in 
archaic Turania, and the equally aboriginal Melano- 
Leukochroie, or Dark- White, inhabitants of the Eastern 
regions of the Great Central Zone, mentioned tmpra. At 
some unknown time long before B.C. 1151 (which latter 
date I shall recur to presently) they poured into “ India ” 
by those same north-western passes through which the 
§ukla Aryas, followed by the non-Aryan Pancha- 
Janah, or “ Five Tribes,” and all western invaders 
afterwards, entered the country. The main flood found 
its way into the southern parts of the peninsula, and 
there, settling down and amalgamating with the local 
Nisadas, gave birth in course of time to the celebrated 
JDravidian Pace. Minor floods surged forth in other 
directions, eventually subsiding elsewhere— some, it is 
believed, even entering, and of course contributing to a 
further modification of the ethnic stock inhabiting the 
regions now called Bihar and Bengal. 

Such, then, was the broad ethnographic aspect of 
“India” in pre- Aryan days— though of course, there 
were many special and local developments arising out of 
the general position. With these, however, we are not 
particularly concerned just now. 

In previous lectures and papers I have already 
sufficiently shown who the Aryas were, and how they came 
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to be inhabitants of the regions round about Lake Zarah. 
The word Zarah would seem itself to mean “ lake,” as it 
probably comes from the Avestan Zarayo, which has that 
signification. In later Saghian days ( circa B.C. 600 et 
seq.), this region was inhabited by the people known to the 
Akhaimenidai as the Sarah- Angai, or Sara-Angai, usually 
written Sarangai, and sometimes Zarangai, or Angai of 
Zarah-Lake land. From these it got its name Sarangia, or 
Zarangia — subsequently, in Macedonian times, corrupted 
into Drangia, or Drangiana, owing, apparently, to a con- 
fusion of thought between the Persian letters dal and sal. 
Possibly connected with Zarah is the old Yedic word 
Sarasvati— the final sin Saras being the Aryan equivalent 
for the Avestan final h in Zarah. As a matter of fact, no 
less than 3, or possibly 4, Saras vat is are traceable — one in 
Zarah-Lake land (Avestan Harahvaiti) ; another as a name 
applied to the upper Indus ; a third identifiable with the 
stream midway between the Satlaj and the Jamna, which 
once, with the Drishadvatl, formed the eastern boundary of 
Bralimavarta ; and a fourth was the Sarayu (the Drishad- 
vatl itself), or upper Ghaghra. Thus, by these several 
Sarasvatis, we seem to be enabled to follow the Aryas 
(so-called) in their successive migrations eastwards. 
Another idea which may conveniently be referred to here, 
is that enshrined in the expression “ Bivers’-Land,” 
apparently, with more or less definiteness, associated with 
these two principal home-lands of the Yedic Aryas — 
that round Zarah-Lake land, and that on or in the 
vicinity of the Indus — and suggested in the Airyanian 
(or at least later Avestan) name, Hap ta- Rendu, 
and its Indo- Aryan equivalent Sapia-Sindhavah, now 
more usually rendered the Panjab. In subsequent 
remarks I shall make a submission regarding what 
I believe to have been the real historical source of 
this idea. 
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Now let us travel in thought to a distant and very 
different part of the world — to Khem, as she was flourish- 
ing in the 12th century, B.C. The glories of the 
renowned 18th Dynasty were a dream of the past. 
The 19th Dynasty, too, had run its course, ending in 
anarchy so great that no reliable data exist which 
enable us satisfactorily to decide whether Set-Nekht, 
the restorer of order, should be regarded as the 
last king of the 19th, or the first king of the 20th, 
Dynasty. 

In the days of the 18th Dynasty— principally owing 
to the energy, enterprise, wisdom, and military genius 
of Thothmes III (Conv. B. C. 1479 fff-1425 ff|) 
— Khem had conquered the North, as far as the Euphrates, 
and incorporated it into her empire. But, since then, 
the warlike and ambitious Khatti, Kheta, or Hittites, 
had issued from the interior of Asia Minor, and had not 
only established their power throughout Naharma, or the 
“ Rivers’-Land,” up by the Euphrates (the region between 
the Euphrates and Orontes, in what we now call northern 
Syria, was specifically known to the Romiu as Naharln ), 
but had also pushed their outposts far forward to 
the south. Hostilities between Khem and the Hittites 
had followed : but, in the reign of Seti I of the 19th 
Dynasty (Conv. B. C. 1289--— 1269f§®, an agreement 
was arrived at whereby the Hittites recognised Khem’s 
imperial sway as far north as (roughly) the northern 
limits of Kharu, or Palestine, as it was afterwards called, 
or say as far north as the Dog River. Subsequently, 
however, in the 21st regnal year of Ramoses II (Conv. 
B. C. 1249f~f), the two high-contracting parties signed 
a Permanent Treaty of Peace. In this document the 
boundary between the two empires is nowhere demar- 
cated : but probably it confirmed the arrangement 
formerly arrived at by Seti I and Metella. Put shortly, 
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this was that Khem retained Kharu at least, while 
all northern Syria was recognised either as in the 
possession of the Hittites, or as their legitimate sphere 
of influence. 

Time rolled on, and Khem became incredibly rich, 
though most of her wealth was mistakenly showered upon 
the then dominant priesthood of Amon. Indeed, so 
great was her seeming material prosperity, that the whole 
outside Mediterranean World vibrated with the fact. 
Moreover, a radical change had come over the constitu- 
tion of her fighting forces. Formerly the rank and file had 
been recruited from her own people — the Romiu. Now, 
they mostly, or largely, consisted of foreign mercenaries 
or other auxiliaries — principally Shardanian sea-rovers, 
Libyans from the west, and Negro levies from the south. 
All this was duly noted bv Ithem’s watchful enemies. 
In short, the idea became fixed in their minds that 
she and all her wealth might become theirs. They 
therefore determined to attempt her overthrow. At 
that time Meren-Ptah (Conv. B. 0. 1201f|-®— 1182fH) 
sat upon the throne — an aged man, and therefore, as 
they deemed, decrepit and feckless. The first great 
assault was made upon the western rud of the Delta by 
the Libyans in the west, assisted by some sea-faring 
allies from the nations dwelling along the opposite, or 
Hanivuan (northern), limits of the Great Green Sea. 
It was delivered in B. C. 1197®-§o, the 5th regnal 
year of Meren-Ptah, who successfully repulsed it, thereby 
revealing his character and capacity under a surprising 
and most unwelcome light. 

In those days the Hittites were firmly established (as 
was thought) throughout Naharlna and the northern 
parts of Syria. In virtue of the Peace concluded 
between Raineses II and Khetasar in B. C. 1249—], to 
which the Hittites seem to have remained perfectly true. 
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relations between them and Kliem were entirely friendly. 
Amorites (a markedly Kosy-Blond ethnos) had always 
been everywhere throughout Khem’s original Northern 
Empire, from Naharln in the extreme north (and more 
especially in their old-time home-land there — Yddai), 
to Jezreel and Etam in the extreme south; but, 
about the time of Thothmes IY, as a result of the 
Hittite advance, they had become particularly strong 
in the Lebanon — with which, indeed, they eventually 
became specially identified, under the name of the 
“ Old Lions of the Lebanon.” Nevertheless, despite the 
repeated and very solid military successes of Thothmes 
III, they still remained in considerable force in and 
around their ancient haunts in the north — Yddai. Owing 
to the peace between Ivhem and the Hittites, they 
were obliged to keep fairly quiet ; but in their hearts they 
cherished a seemingly undying animus against Khem 
— which showed itself openly in Meren-P tail's 3rd regnal 
year (B.C. 1199f§§), when there occurred that rising 
in and around Jezreel, in the extreme south of Kharu, 
which Meren-Ptah had to suppress, and which really 
forms the subject-matter of the so-called “Israel” 
(Asr-a-al, or Yasr-a-al ) stele. The Mitannians had 
long since vanished eastward beyond the Zagros, but 
in their stead was a congeries of other communities, 
all under the suzerainty of the Hittites. Einally, in 
Keft, or Kaft — all along the Kilikian coast, and probably 
away back in the Kappadokian hinterland — dwelt a 
numerous, powerful, and highly civilised folk, formerly 
known to the Bomiu as the Keftm, but then more 
commonly referred to as the Pura-Satm , or Pula-Satin, 
i.e., the People of Ful, or Pur . Though an inland 
community, and strong and well-organised in a military 
sense, they also, as we have seen, possessed a consi- 
derable stretch of coastland. Thus, they were also 
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a maritime race. Indeed, they appear to have been the 
head and front of the Sea-roving Communities of those 
times : so much so, in fact, that not only did their name 
become generic in that connection, but it is not impossible 
that it was really the historical etymon out of which 
eventually arose that vague and mysterious designation 
(not a race- name) which “ Scholarship” has so long, with- 
out definitely understanding it, associated with early 
Greek origins — the Pelasgoi. All this can be enquired 
into later and as a side issue. 

What more particularly concerns us now is the fact 
that, in the 8th regnal year of Rameses III of the 20th 
Romic Dynasty (say Conv. B.C. 1151, or thereabouts), the 
outside enemies of Khem decided that conditions were 
once more favourable for another assault upon her 
integrity. This time it was a very big and very resolutely 
attempted enterprise. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
to look at what occurred from another point of view. 
Dor ages the sea-faring communities, of whom the 
Pura-Satiu were certainly the leading spirits, had been 
struggling hard to effect a settlement, or settlements, on 
the coasts of Zahi and Kharu. So far, therefore, as the 
Pura-Satiu were concerned, and judging by what actually 
resulted in the end, there is some reason to believe that 
what at first had all the appearance of a determined 
invasion of Khem, was nothing but a gigantic bluff, 
intended to conceal the real objective of the Pura-Satiu. 
— the winning and permanent occupation of those sea- 
board territories in Kharu which they in fact did take and 
retain possession of, and which subsequently, from these 
same Pura-Satiu, acquired the name, first apparently of 
AA-Keft (“Remnant of Keft, or Kaft”), and then, as we 
know, of Palestine. Indeed, having regard to the fact 
that all Kharu (then a Romic Colony) was eventually 
associated with these names, are we not almost justified 
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in concluding that, if the whole of Kharu was 
not actually seized by the immigrant Pura-Satiu, they 
at least looked upon it as their sphere of influence — 
nay, did not a little to reduce it for a time into more 
or less effective possession ? 

On the other hand, certain other considerations are 
forced upon us by the facts of subsequent history, which, 
if they do not oblige us to reject this view of the 
position, at least induce us to accept it only subject to 
reservations. These are that, from this epoch onwards, 
till say the rise of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon (II 
Kings XXIY, 7), Khem certainly did revive her claims 
to suzerainty right up to the old northern boundary of 
the Euphrates. True, under the later Ramessides, it 
degenerated into little more than a mere claim : but 
there can be little doubt that Rameses III actually 
penetrated, as conqueror and chastiser, as far north as 
Amora, which he could very well do without breaking 
faith at all with his old allies the Hittites — for their 
power and rights then no longer existed in those parts. 
Yet how could Rameses III have got to Amora, if the 
Pura-Satiu, right on his flank, were really then in 
effective possession of the whole of Kharu? The only 
conclusion is that — whatever were the nature and extent 
of the Philistinic hold upon the country outside the 
eastern limits of Philistia proper — it was not achieved 
till later on in the days of Rameses Ill’s notoriously 
feeble successors. How the Philistinic Over-lordship 
was finally and completely thrown off, belongs to the 
history of early “ S srael,” as recorded in the Old 
Testament. 

To revert : the great emprise was actually organised, 
and even, in part, carried out. An enormous multitude set 
forth from Kilikia. It is said, in fact, to have resembled 
rather a nation on the move than an army. And it was 
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principally made up of the Pura-Satiu, the Zakkaru, and 
the Dainiuna. As all three ultimately settled perman- 
ently on the Kharian coast — the Pura-Satiu as the Philis- 
tines, the Dainiuna as the Danites, and the Zakkaru as the 
Issakharites — this lends support to the view above sug- 
gested that the real secret intention of the migrant host 
was to win a foothold on the littoral just mentioned — at 
least unless, by a miracle, the <e invasion ” bluff succeeded. 
Of the real character and attitude of the Amorites, the 
invaders were probably well aware. But, as regards the 
Hittites, they evidently looked upon them as more in sym- 
pathy with Khem than inclined to turn against her. At 
any rate, no attempt seems to have been made to induce 
the Hittites to throw their lot in with them. They simply 
attacked them— sweeping through Naharxna with the 
force and effect of a hurricane, completely destroying 
Hittite power, and also, incidentally, ejecting the Amorites 
from their aforesaid home-land, Yaclai. Bameses gave 
them battle both by land and on the sea. Where the 
land-fight took place is not precisely known, but it is 
supposed to have occurred somewhere well up in the 
north. In both conflicts the Domic forces were success- 
ful — completely successful so far as the upheaval may be 
regarded as an attempted invasion of Khem ; qualifiedly 
successful as regards the secondary (or perchance secretly 
primary) intentions of the Pura-Satiu — the seizure of 
Philistia. 

Nevertheless — though the facts cannot be extracted from 
our present data with anything like satisfactory detail or 
definiteness — certain broad results flowed from Baineses 
Ill’s “ victory,” as, with a certain amount of reasonable- 
ness, the Bomiu, and perhaps the whole then civilised 
world, always styled it. 

True, before the irresistible onrush of the invaders, 
well-nigh the entire Amorite community in Yadai, and 
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the bulk of the “ Old Lions of the Lebanon,” together 
with remnants of the broken-up Hittites of Naharlna, 
were swept down south, like leaves and debris swirling 
helplessly in the forefront of a thunder-storm. Very far 
south were they driven, in fact to the most southerly terri- 
tories of Kharu ; and it would even seem that in the 
tumult of the .times, a section of the Abramo-Josephites, 
or Hebro-Israelites, in Northern Kharu (that half Romic 
colony, afterwards known as the Beth-Sakh, which for 
centuries had been the special care of the Pharaohs), 
got chipped off, and was hustled down south with 
the rest of the stampeding ethnoi — and there (though 
always remaining 'politically attached to the Beth- 
Sakh) became eventually known as the “ tribe ” of 
Simeon. 

In my lectures I have shown that in Yadai of Amora, 
on the Orontes, we find nothing more or less than the 
ancient etymon of a much more familiar name — 
Yahudeh , or Judah, which, with unshakable conviction, 
we have so long been accustomed to regard as some- 
thing in the nature of that mysterious character, 
Melchizedek — a self-subsistent entity, “ without father, 
without mother, without descent,” etymologically, of 
course, in this case. Into this subject, however, beyond 
mentioning it, we need not further enter here. 

But, as one result of the centrifugal forces set up, 
either by the tornado-like passage of the Pula-Sathian 
host through Naharlna, or by the land-“ victory ” 
achieved by Rameses III, as above-mentioned, some of 
these expatriated peoples plunged off eastward — never 
halting till they reached the confines of distant Airyavo- 
Yaeja (then the homeland of the Rosy-Blond Airyanians, 
or main mass of the once migrant Rhodo-Leukochroi of 
the full blood), and Zarah-Lake land, then the home-land 
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of the Aryas, a seceded or at any rate separate division of 
the same ethnos. Be it specially noted that the region 
from which these fugitive peoples originally set out, 
and where they had previously dwelt for unnumbered 
centuries, was Naharlna , or the “ Rivers’-Land.” Strange 
to say, accompanying them was a very powerful body 
of an ethnos which could have been none other 
than the Pulasathu, Pula-Satiu, or Pura-Satiu, above 
referred to. 

When these scattered ethnoi arrived in Central Asia, 
as we now call it; or Airy an, as it was afterwards called, 
from the Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaeja ; they were found 
to consist of o distinct races, in subsequent Vedie litera- 
ture called respectively (1) the Purus, or Puravas, (2) the 
Yadus, or Yadavas, (3) the Turvasas ( “ Clothed like the 
Tur,” or possibly “ Dwelling with the Tur ” ?), (4) the 
Anus, and (5) the Druhym. Also, from Avestan records we 
learn that, just as the upper stretches of the Indus Valley 
were once known as Sapta- Sindhavah, or “ Seven-Rivers’ 
Land ” (now altered to the Panjab, or “ Dive-Rivers’ 
Land ”), so Airyavo-Vaeja, or' Zarah-Lake land, or perhaps 
the entire area comprised under both these names, was 
once styled Hapta-Hendu, which is the Avestan equi- 
valent of Vedic Sap t a- Sind ha, r ah. Both Avestan and the 
language spoken by the Arvas when in Zarah-Lake land, 
be it remembered, were descended from the language 
spoken by the migrant Rosy-Blonds, or Rhodo-Leukochroi, 
of the full blood, when originally thby settled down in 
Airyavo-Vaeja. Now, we need not pay much attention 
to the specifically stated number of these rivers. The 
main fact enshrined in all three names — whether Punjab, 
Sapta- Sindhavah, or Hapta-Hendu — is that the regions 
so-called were in the nature of “ River-Lands.” Is it 
not, therefore, reasonable to think that the Airyanian 
etymon from which Avestan Hapta-Hendu was derived, 
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or at any rate the idea of which both Sapta-Sendu and 
its older etymon were expressions, is really assignable for 
its origin to the days when these five races, some of whom 
hailed fro n Naharma or the “ .Rivers’ -Land ” in W sstern 
Asia, arrived, as above stated, on the confines of Airyavo- 
Vaeja and Zarah-Lake land ? 

It is fairly obvious that in the Purus, or Puravas , we 
have the “ People of Pura,” or “ People of Pula,” i.e., 
the Pura-Satiu, Pula-Satiu, or Pulasathu, of old Romie 
inscriptions ; and in the Yadus, or Yddavas, that portion 
of the Amorite community who, ejected from Ydddi circa 
B.C. 1151, went off in an easterly direction, accompanied 
by powerful bands of the invading host who had issued 
out of old Keft, or Kaft, and also, perhaps, by fugitive 
bodies of the disintegrated Hittite population in Naharlna 
and Naharin. These latter may, in fact, have been the 
people styled in Vedic literature the Turvasas, i.e., either 
“ Clothed like the Tur,” or “ Dwelling with the Ttir.” 

In this connection it should be noted that the wilderness 
and desert regions (luran) — outside those more cultivated 
areas which were actually occupied by the Airyavo-Vaejans 
and the Zarah-Lake Aryas, or were under their control, 
and which afterwards acquired the distinctive name of 
Airyan — were in the possession or under the control of 
semi- wandering, semi-settled communities, some of 
whom lived the life of savages, in various degrees of 
development, while others strove to ape the civilisation j 

of their cultured neighbours. Genericallv, all these 
outside peoples were of Kassite descent, but more speci- 
fically they were known as the “Wolf-Polk” (in Avestan 
Vehrkavd-Danghavd), or the Tokhs, i <?., “ People of the 
Snows,” or “ People of the Hills.” To the Airyanians 
and early Aryas they were known as the Dahyrn (a name 
that survived till Avestan times) : but in Vedic India 
they were called the Dasym— some of whom were actually 
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found in India when the Arvas and the “ rive Janahs ” 
got there. In much later times, in connection with events 
that happened in Central Asia, we hear of a division of 
them as the Tokhari, i.e., the “ Dominant Tokhs,” 
and the Tokharas, i.e., the “ Descendants of the 
Tokhs.” As, in India, Tokh became transmuted into 
Tush , there, instead of Tokharas, we meet with the 
Sanskritised form Tusharas. Being of Kassite or 
Kusa descent, these Tokhs and their derivative branches 
(even when sometimes flaunting in the habiliments of 
Civilisation and Culture), were all innately barbarous. 
As Tokharas and Tusharas, they were ethnicallv identical 
with the Kushans, which latter was only another name 
that they acquired in comparatively late Indian and 
Central Asian history. Otherwise, the Turvasas may 
have been some community that the Purasathan and 
Amorite fugitives from Naharln and Yadai had picked up 
on their flight eastward. The Anus, or Anavas, may also 
have been a community that joined up in much 
the same way — perhaps hailing from Anau. With 
our present data it appears impossible to identify them. 
As for the Druhyus, their name at once reminds us of 
the Avestan word Druj, i.e., ‘‘Lie,” or “Deceit,” and 
the Sanskrit word Druli, i.e., “ .Fiend.” Hence, these 
people most probably bailed from Turan, and were of 
the same undesirable stock as the Dahyus, or something 
similar. However unsatisfactory may be our conclusions 
regarding the Turvasas, the Anus, and the Druhyus, I 
submit that we need harbour no doubts at all regarding 
the identity of the Purus and the Yadus. All five com- 
munities are sometimes said to be referred to in Vedie 
literature under such names as the Pdhcha-Janah, 
the Pahoha-Rrsti, and the Panoha-Manusya-Jatani. 
I much doubt this, however. These names often 
seem in the Rgveda to have quite other significations. 
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As regards their complexions, the original Yadus 
must have been pure Rosy-Blonds, like the Aryas and 
Airyanians ; the Purus — who, as Pura-Satiu, were 
undoubtedly of very mixed ethnic descent — may have 
displayed a certain amount of fairness, but probably 
they were for the most part Dark- Whites, or Melano- 
Leukochroi ; the Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus, were 
most likely also Dark- Whites, though, so far as any 
of them may have been of Hittite origin, they 
must have had in them a strain of fairness, but of the 
Xanthochroic rather than the PJiodo-Leukochroic kind. 
Even the Dahyus, or, as they were called in India, the 
Dasyus, were not dark, i.e., not at first, in the days before 
they began to intermarry with the black Nisadas of 
India. Rather were they, at least originally, Dark- 
Whites, though doubtless with a strong strain of 
Xanthochroic blood in them. 

On the arrival of these Dive Races or Janahs from the 
West on the western confines of the Aryan settlements 
round Lake Zarah, not only must there have been some- 
thing aggressive in their attitude, but they were clearly a 
very multitudinous and well-armed host : for the entire 
Aryan community, instead of awaiting any attack and 
striving to repulse it, abandoned their home-land out- 
right, and, streaming eastwards, settled down in another, 
which they established in the upper stretches of the 
valley of what -was then simply called “ the River ” 
(Sindhu ) — the whole riverain (for the country was 
covered with tributaries flowing into the main stream) 
receiving the name of SapkiSindhavah. But whether 
that name was given to it then by the mkla Aryas 
(which I venture to doubt), or later on by the Eive 
Janahs, or eventual Varna Communities, on their arrival 
there too (which I am inclined to think was the ease), 
remains a matter open to discussion. Naturally, a 
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wriole nation does not desert its ancient haunts for 
nothing. Hence, there must have been something 
very exceptionally alarming in the situation of the 
suJrta Aryas of Zarah-Lake land, when confronted with 
the menace that had thus suddenly sprung up on 
their western borders. Be this as it may, we know 
that they migrated eastwards. And we also know 
that the Five Janahs followed in their wake — sooner 
or later settling down alongside of them somewhere 
in Sapta-Sindhavah. This, there can be little doubt, 
is the real concrete fact to which Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda is unconsciously giving utterance in the opening 
sentences of his interesting book, The Indo-Aryan 
Maces — 

’ “ The dawn of history is heralded in India by the hymns sung by 

the Rsis and enshrined in the Rgveda Samhita. These hymns reveal 
two hostile peoples in the laud of the Seven Rivers now called the 
Punjab — the ^^-worshipping Arya and (he (leva - less and rite-less 
Dasyu or Dasa. The first problem that demands the attention of 
students of the anthropological history of India is — who were these 
Dasyus or non-Aryas of "V edic India ( (p. 1 ). 

Note the words “Dasyu or Dasa.” Certainly 
there were Dasyus in the land when the Aryas and 
the above Five Races from the distant West first 
dwelt there : and certainly also, in course of time, another 
community — the Dasas just mentioned — made their 
appearance in sufficient numbers to be frequently noticed 
in the Samhitas. But Dasyus and Dasas were not con- 
vertible terms ; and this for the simple reason that the 
two communities so named were not one and the same 
ethnos. Indeed, the Dasas were not an ethnos at all, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. They were a class ; 
and they were drawn from several distinct ethnoi. The 
Dasyus,* on the other hand, were a specific ethnos. They 
belonged to the same stock which, by the Bosy-Blonds of 
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Airyavo-Vaeja, the early Aryas of Zarah-Lake land, and 
the later Airyanians of Avestan times, were referred to 
under the name of the Dahyus. In short, as already ex- 
plained, they were a branch of the Tokhs, they were 
of Kusa or Kassite descent. Dasyus was simply the Vedic 
equivalent for Airyavo-Vaejan and Avestan Dahyus ; and 
the Dasyus found by the suJcla Aryas and the Five Faces 
in Sap ta- Sindh avah were simply the representatives in 
India of this widely-diffused Melano-Leuko-Turanian 
ethnos. "Who, then, were the Dasas ? 

In the sacred books, with reference to these early days 
in Sapta-Sindhavah, we read of more or less constant 
wars, both offensive and defensive, waged between the 
Aryas in the one camp, and their demon-like neighbours 
or “foes” (vftra) in the opposite camps. In many, 
perhaps most, cases, these “ foes ” consisted of the Dasyus, 
wherever found, and the everywhere surrounding black, 
and for the most part wildly savage and repulsive, 
aborigines, variously named, but all eomprisable under 
the generic term Nisadas. Nevertheless, some of these 
wars are vaguely but obstinately understood to have 
been of an internecine nature — i.e., Aryas versus Aryas. 
So, at least, they have been represented ; and that is 
undoubtedly still the prevailing belief. This arises from 
the fact that hitherto — even in learned circles ; and 
therefore how much more in popular belief ? — the Five 
Janahs above referred to have never been thought of other- 
wise than as belonging to the same ethnic stock as the 
suJcla Aryas proper. As a fact, however, they were not 
of that stock. Their ethnic origins were very different. 
Hence, those so-called internecine wars— hitherto regarded 
as struggles between various divisions of the Aryan com- 
munity itself — were really hostilities from time to time 
carried on between the suJcla Aryas on the one side, and 
the non-Aryan, or Anaryau, Dancha^Jcmah, or Pcmeha - 
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Krsli, i.e., the Five Races above-named — Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus — on the other side ; 
or else between the various groups of these latter them- 
selves. There was still another name for them — i.e., 
the Punch’ aim — but perhaps it will he well to regard that 
as having been in vogue in much later and more historical 
times, and much farther east. 

Now, in the course of these wars, many 'prisoners were 
made on both sides. These captives, it seems, were 
usually reduced to slavery. It is obvious that amongst 
them would be representatives from all the various ethnic 
stocks then in Sapta-Sindhavah. Some would have been 
Rakhshasas, or any other type of Nisadas ; others would 
have been Dasyus; others from any one of the Five Janahs ; 
and yet others even sukla Aryas. Whatever they were, 
after capture they became slaves, i.e., Dams. In these 
circumstances, as Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda himself 
remarks in connection with his own arguments — 

“ It is unreasonable to hold that the Sudras o£ the Vedie period 
were recruited from among the aborigines alone ” (p. 3). 

Thus, even the pink-and-white Yadus, nay even the 
sukla Aryas themselves, must have contributed their 
quota to what eventually developed into the Sudra 
caste. 

It is clear, therefore, that we must draw a very 
definite distinguishing line between Dasyu and Dasa, as 
words ; and also between the Dasyus, as a specific ethnos, 
and the Dctsas, not as an ethnos at all, but as a social 
class. We must remember, however, that, in those 
early days in Sapta-Sindhavah, Caste— that gigantic 
and all-dominant politieo-socio-religious institution, as 
known to us historically, and as flourishing to-day 
throughout the length and breadth of India — did not 
exist at all. 
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These simple but hitherto wholly overlooked facts 
(if given the weight that is their due) completely 
revolutionise the ideas that “ Scholarship ” has heretofore 
been advocating regarding the ethnic conditions of Vedic 
times in India. For obviously the true picture of these 
times is very different from that usually painted. 


Outlines of an Historical Grammar of the 
Bengali Language 

BY 

Muhammad Shahidullah, M.A., B.L., 

Sarat Kumar Lahiri Research Assistant in Bengali Philology. 

LECTURE I 

Introduction : Historical Grammar , its scope , use and 
method. 

Whether in ancient times or modern, whether in 
Greece or Rome, England or Erance, national awakening 
has keen co-eval with literary renaissance. It is a happy 
sign of the times that Bengali, once despised by the 
learned in the first flush of their western culture, 
is now being cultivated by men who could have been 
a glory to any country. Bengali formerly scarcely 
recognised by our Alma Mater, has now the coveted 
position of being one of the subjects for the highest 
degree of the premier University in India. Need I tell 
through whose exertions ? l The name and fame of 


1 On the back of the pedestal of the marble bust of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
erected in 1912 by students (of whom this writer was one) are these two lines: 
His noblest achievement, surest of all — 

The place of his mother-tongue in step-mother’s hall . 
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Bengali instead of being confined to a few savants of 
Europe is now even on the lips of the men in the street, 
thanks to the genius of another son of Bengal. It is quite 
in keeping with the spirit of the age that a systematic 
and scientific study of such a language should engage our 
first attention. 

In a series of lectures I propose to deal with the 
Historical Grammar of the Bengali Language and this 
lecture is intended to serve as introductory to those 
which follow. As this is an untrodden field, I am well 
aware of the difficulties besetting my path and my 
own short-comings, for which I crave indulgence of 
my learned critics. 

Diversity is as much the creation of nature as 
♦ uniformity is her law. Since the species ‘ homo’ has been 
a thinking animal, his mind has been ever busy in 
finding out uniformity in diversity. It "was as much 
human mind as God that created cosmos out of chaos. 
In every field of mental activity, religion or superstition, 
philosophy or science, the main tendency of human mind 
has been to arrive at the general principle from particular 
instances, in order to explain the particular by means 
of the general. Descriptive grammar, which is ordinarily 
known simply as Grammar, is the outcome of such a 
tendency of human mind to hit upon a few general laws 
in a particular language. In spite of the best efforts of 
the grammarian, there must remain some grammatical 
facts which refuse to come under general rule and are 
conveniently labelled as exceptions which he is at a loss 
to explain. 

Comparative Grammar goes still further and tries to 
find out similarity between a number of languages, descend- 
ed from a common stock or family, by picking out their 
general features. Thus as we have grammatical works 
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by numerous authors, of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other 
languages belonging to what is called the Indo-Germanic 
or Indo-European family, we have a Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German and Slavonic Languages by Eranz Bopp, 
Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European — Sanskrit, Greek and Latin — Languages by 
August Schleicher, Elements of the Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo- Germanic Languages by Karl Brugmann and 
other Comparative Grammars, of less extensive character, 
of Indo-European languages. 

Historical Grammar on the other hand records the 
past history of a language by tracing the different 
stages through which the language has passed. Hera- 
kleitus of old said, “ Every thing changes/’ This is 
specially the case with languages. Indeed “ languages 
are not born but transmuted.” Whereas Descriptive 
Grammar simply deals with the static aspect of a 
particular language at a particular period, Historical 
Grammar is concerned with its dynamic aspect. Like an 
accurate historian it describes the changes in a language 
or rather a language-stream through different periods of 
its existence. It accounts for the Grammatical facts left 
unexplained by the grammarian by referring to the past 
history of the language. It also traces the origin of a 
word to its earliest possible form by supplying the 
intermediate forms from records or otherwise. 

Historical Grammar is also Comparative in as much 
as it must compare the different stages of a particular 
language-stream, which stages may themselves be 
different languages. Comparative Grammar comes to 
its aid, when in tracing the history of a grammatical 
form or a word the missing link is to be supplied by 
comparing other cognate languages. This is also useful 
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in verifying the results of Historical Grammar. An 
example of this combination of historical and comparative 
methods will make this clear. 

The oldest Indo- Aryan form, as evidenced by Vedie, 
Classical Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, for the first person 
singular of the personal pronoun is 'SRr^ ahdm with the 
accent on the second syllable, whereas it is ami in 
Bengali. By no known phonetic law we can connect 
35 ^ ami with ahdm, for we know that the final m 

of Yedic, Classical Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrit does not 
survive in the Apabhramsas, from which Bengali and 
other modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars are descended, but 
is elided, sometimes nasalising the preceding vowel and 
sometimes without leaving any trace. Moreover h being 
accented cannot be elided in Apabhramsa. Now let us 
take the help of the Historical Grammar of the Bengali 
language. From old records we find the earlier forms of 
'srlfsf ami are ahmi (Kysna Kir tan, 14th Cen. ; Sunya 
Puran, 16th Cen. 1 * ; Goraksa Yijay, 18th Cen. 1 ), ! ®[tC 5 S cihme 
(Krspa-Kxrtan, Bauddha-Gan-O-Doha, 12th Cen.), 
ahme, vptp? am he, amhhe (Bauddha-Gan). These lead 

us to the Apabhramsa, Prakrit and Pali form ‘snplj amhe 
c we,’ which points to the old Indo- Aryan form =sr# asme. 
In the Yeda asme has been found to be used in the dative 
and locative plural. We can trace the history of asmd 
still further back. Thus the Lesbian Greek ’ W £ ' cmme, 
i we,’ points to a Primitive Indo-European base asma 
to which e was added in Indo- Aryan in analogy with 
pronominal plurals with e like same, % ye, t te, 
&c. Thus we find ^TtfY ami is derived not from alumi but 
from asme, which is a plural form. How wonderful it 
is that with the help of Historical Grammar we are 


1 These are the probable dates of the Mss. } the originals are very likely much 

earlier. . ^ 
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transported from the modern times to the old Yedic age 
and thence to the dim past when the Greeks and the 
Hindus lived together and spoke cognate dialects ! 

We may compare ^tf^T ami with other modern Indo- 
Aryan vernacular forays. Thus Oriya anihe, Marathi 
amM, Gipsy amen, Gujrati ame, Marwari mhe, Nepali 
hand, Northern Bengali harm (with unoriginal h), 
Hindi ham ( *hame *mlie), Panjabi and Sindhi asl, 
Kasmiri asi, Sinhalese api. All these forms ulti- 
mately point to asme as their original and can be phone- 
tically derived from it. All these with the exception of 
Northern Bengali liclmi are plural forms meaning we, 
from this we conjecture that ami was originally plural. 
This guess is proved to be correct by comparing it with 
Assamese ami £ toe ’ (mai ‘I’), Chakma ami ‘ toe ’ (mui 
‘I’), Mayang ami ‘ we ’ {mi I may mention here 

that Chakma being ensconced in the hill tracts of Chitta- 
gong and Mayang insulated all around by Tibeto-Burmans 
in Manipore are two dialects of Bengali, which have 
preserved many traits of old Bengali. Thus ‘ to history, 
regarded as an instrument of philology, comparison 
must be added as a precious ally. By comparison theories 
are proved, hypotheses verified. ’ (Bracket). 

Historical Grammar is as much dependent on Com- 
parative Grammar as the latter is on the former. In 
order that comparison may be successful we must take the 
earliest form, which is the function of Historical Grammar. 
No one can suspect any connection between Bengali 
honorific second and third person, singular and plural 
haven with Oriya third person plural haranti ; but 
the connection becomes evident when it is found from 
records that the old Bengali forms were haranti, harenti, 
harenta (Sunya Puran, Goraksavijay ; &c.), so that the 
Bengali honorific 2nd and 3rd person singular (and plural) 
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ending en is really the original 3rd person plural form 
equivalent to Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, and 
Apabhramsa anti. This is corroborated by the Chakma 
dialect and the Eastern Sylhet and Cachar dialect of 
Bengali in which the third person honorific form is the 
same as the third person plural form and has the character- 
istic personal ending n. Thus Sylhetia lava, tain, or dpne 
jain and in Chakma tarci jan- are equivalent to both \sM3l 

tahara jay, or tini or apanijan, of modern 

standard Bengali. In Chakma kind is used in place of 
standard Bengali both tomarci, apani. 

Like the stream, language is ever in a state; of change. 
With every generation and in every country, nay with 
every individual and in every village, there is change 
in a particular language, however slight or slow the 
change may be. As in all other natural phenomena, 
there is a law of change in all linguistic phenomena. To 
be ignorant of the law is to be puzzled and bewildered 
with the apparently unconnected facts and to know the 
law is to grasp and follow the facts easily and intelli- 
gently, like one who knows the plot of a big novel as 
opposed to him who is ignorant of it. Now to discover 
the law, it is necessary to observe the series of changes 
and to compare them with other known series. But 
linguistic phenomena are not at the beck and call of any 
one, so that they may be repeated at will like chemical 
phenomena. So observation in order to be varied and 
hence fruitful, must needs take cognizance of the past 
history of the language. Here comes the use of Histo- 
rical Grammar. 

As we cannot understand a fact without knowing what 
fact preceded and conditioned it, so we cannot understand 
grammar without the help of Historical Grammar. A 
character in a popular Bengali drama very pertinently 
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asks “ If he, his, him, in the case of males, why not she, 
skis, shim in the case of females? ” 1 Only Historical 
Grammar can answer such queries. As only history can 
explain how it is that a particular country is divided 
into so many districts or shires of irregular shape and 
dissimilar area rather than of equal square areas, so 
Historical Grammar alone is in a position to explain how 
it is that we have a particular grammatical form or word. 
In short the whole function of the Historical Grammar of 
a language lies in answering the question “ Why do we 
speak as we do?” (Whitney). A few examples will 
put this in clearer light. 

In modern Bengali, to an inferior or to a very intimate 
we put the question f% tui hi karis ? to an equal 
1% f und hi kara ? and to a superior f% WUffi apani 

hi harm ? Fortunately the plural forms are not different 
from the singular. A language which has three forms 
for the second person may well seem to its speakers very 
courtly, but to a foreigner most perplexing indeed. 

In tracing the history of tui we find its earlier forms 
to have been toe, cifii toe (Krsna Klrtan), ^ tai 

(Bauddha Gan), Apabhramsa cff tea , Prakrit tai, Pali tayci 
which lead to the Yedic and Classical Sanskrit form 
tvaya, the agent form in the Karmani Vaeya. The Apa- 
bhramsa tail is also the nominative form. karis in 

old records is karasi (Krsna Klrtan, Sunya Puran, 
etc.) This is also the Apabhramsa and Prakrit form. This 
leads to the Pali ketrosi, Classical Sanskrit 

tumi in old records is tuhmi, tolime, tuhme , tumhe 
(Bauddha-Gan, Krsna-Klrtan, etc.). This latter form is 
also the Apabhramsa, Prakrit and Pali 2nd person plural 

1 <rt*t i ft, ft®, sifertcsfpj jftw fit, ^ 

; fft ft®, ft 5 ! P, fits?, ft 5 ! =rl ? 

( wt?i )i 

46 
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form. This helps us to reconstruct the old Indo- Aryan form 
tusme 2nd person plural built on the analogy of Yedic 
yusme and also used in the plural. "<R hara in the old Mss. 
(18th Century and upwards) is bar aha, which is also the 

Apabhramsa and Prakrit form ; this leads us to the Pali 
form karotha, equivalent to the Classical Sanskrit Jmrutha, 
the second person plural form of the present indefinite. 

Tracing upwards we find the earlier forms of 
apani were equine (Bauddha-Gan) dppane 

(Apabhramsa), <5pqq|T appanct (Prakrit). From appayd we 
pass to the Yedic and Classical Sanskrit atmana the agent 
form in the Karmwni Vdeya. That Sanskrit /w== Prakrit 
pp through an intermediate tp is established by phonology. 
We have shown before that karen is descended from 
karanti, which leads to Pali karonii, equivalent to Sanskrit 
filficT kurvanti. As for the use of a singular nominative 
in the third person with a verb in the plural to denote 
honour {ganrave vahu-vacamni) we find in Bauddha- 
Gan such uses as ftipsfi (p. 7), Birupa says, ^f% ^ 
, T3' s ?tC ( # Tfl? (p. 38), Guru speaks of the way of salvation, 
and in Krsna Klrtan ^*##1 (p. 10), the 

Lord of the 'Devas asks with humility, ^ 

(p. 87), Kdnhd'i speaks such unjust words. 

Thus from Historical Grammar, we infer that ^ 
<Ffl3f tui karis was originally the singular and 
tumi kara, the plural, of the second person, and 
apani karen, the plural form of the third person. 

If an additional corroboration is necessary some of the 
dialects of Bengali supply it. Thus Mayang i ti osdt— 
Bengali ^ ^ff 3 ! tui iichis, tumi 'delta; Mayang 

tumi 0 $d= Bengali Cslsr^l lomard delta,; Chakma tui 
mams — Bengali ^ tui mavis, ^ tumi mura ; 

Chakma tumi mdra = Bengali OS'W s tonmm mar a. 
In Sylhetia the same personal ending of the verb is 
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used for tara and ctpani, as I have shown 

before. 

Historical Grammar places etymology on the sure 
basis of facts gleaned from actual records or inferred from 
unassailable phonetic laws, where old-fashioned philo- 
logists of the school of Horne Toolce and Menage were 
content with the fantastic play of imagination in con- 
necting two words generally of the same meaning but of 
totally different forms. This drew on philology the 
well-known satire of Voltaire who defined it as a science 
in which the vowels count for nothing and the consonants 
for very little. Brachet quotes an example from Menage. 
“ Thus Menage derived the word rat from Latin mm : 
e they doubtless first said mm, then murtus, then ratus 
and lastly rat ! 5 ” The spirit of Menage is not dead even 
in the twentieth century, when we find a grave gentle- 
man puts forward the derivation of Eng. water from 
Slit, pat has, thus pcithas, pathar, bathar , water \ And 
another undaunted pseudo-philologist seriously derives 
Arabic kitcib from Skt. pustuha by reading it from right 
to left as, Jcastule and then Jcattub and finally kitdb ! 
Historical Grammar has nothing to do with such imagi- 
nary intermediate forms. It demands strict historical 
proof of their existence. Even where it supplies an 
hypothetical form, it must justify every lettei*, vowel 
and consonant, of the hypothetical form in the light of the 
phonology and the history of the language. Eor example, 
it will not do to say that r the genetive suffix of Bengali 
is derived from sya or visargi of the sixth case ending of 
Skt. in such forms as devasga, vidheJi, varinah, &c. It 
must be shown by unmistakable examples that in the 
intermediate stages from the old Indo-Aryan to modem 
Bengali through Vedie, Pali, Prakrit, Apabhrams'a and 
old Bengali this s or visarga was not elided but 
regularly changed to r. A superficial philologist will 
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connect Skt. met Mika with Bengali bel (the bela flower) ; 
but a sound philologist without coming to any conclu- 
sion a priori will hunt for the earlier forms of bel. He 
will find it veilla (Hemacandra) which easily leads to 
late Skt. vicakila. He will go no further. 

I may quote another example. Every reader of 
Bankim Candra remembers the song of Girijaya — sflpra 

(Mrnalint). In two of the best dictionaries of Bengali 
handarl has been derived as and <Fl'Qt3 

from Skt. qn’Sf • Kavikankan (16th Century) uses 
in the sense of Thus ^ ¥fwl ‘SRflf® I 

^ I Sunya Puran has also ; 

thus w®?r cstW ^ ^ cwntfl i 
<FtQti I In Krsna Klrtan it is Thus EOT =U 

«ttfl I ®t® I In Bauddha 

Gan it is Thus f h® ^1® ?TtW I 

| Erom these we can easily connect 
kmdar with Skt. qrwWK karmdhara through the inter- 
mediate forms <Fbl5t? hdndhar, kannahdra, and Tf'Qtft 

kcmdarl with Skt. karnadharl. 

The preceding examples lead us to consider the method 
to be followed in Historical Grammar. Though Historical 
Grammar is generally compared with the Political His- 
tory of a country, the method followed by Historical 
Grammar must he different from that followed by the 
Political History owing to the different nature of the 
subject-matter of each. Political History strictly follows 
the sequence of time beginning with the remotest known 
period of the country, whereas Historical Grammar 
begins with the present form of a language and traces 
its history backwards till it reaches the earliest possible 
stage which would satisfactorily explain all the subse- 
quent stages of the language. This is known as the 
Historical method. 
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This method depends on the past records of a language. 
Where the records are wanting, we should take the help 
of Comparative Grammar and Phonology and recon* 
struct the missing links. The hypothetical forms thus 
reconstructed differ from the fanciful forms of the un- 
scientific etymology-hunters in important points. Firstly, 
every letter of the form to he explained must he satis- 
factorily accounted for by the hypothetical form (which is 
supposed to precede it). Secondly, if the change of a letter 
is assumed in any word, it must be shown by at least 
one other convincing example of a similar change of the 
letter in the identical position, not even omitting the 
position of the accent, that such a change is allowed by 
the language. Thus, water cannot be derived from Skt. 
pat has, through the intermediate hypothetical forms as 
pathar, bathar, because there no instance of the initial 
p in Skt. being ever changed to b or w in English, 
whereas the uniform rule is the change of the initial 
Sanskrit or Classical p to English f: of. Skt. pitar, Eng. 
father; Skt. pada, Eng. foot, etc. 

In the foregoing I have indicated the line which I in- 
tend to follow in dealing with my subject. In conclusion 
I cannot help quoting the following observations made by 
the late Professor Max Muller in the preface to the 6th 
volume of his first edition of the Big-Veda (p. 53) : “With 
scholars and with all true men of science, who care for 
truth, the question is never who is right and who is wrong, 
but what is right and what is wrong. The life of a 
scholar would not be worth living if, in return for many 
things which he has to surrender, he did not secure for 
himself that one inestimable privilege of owing alle- 
giance to no person, to no party, to no school or clique, 
but being able at all times to speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, about all things which concern 
him, convinced that all who deserve the name of scholars 
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• ■will thank him where he has pointed out any of their 
mistakes, will forgive him even where he may have 
spoken rather freely or bluntly, and will defend him 
against the clamour of those who seem to think they are 
nothing unless they are infallible.” 





em ^$rrm i 

'3W ^ #tStl W1 i 


< 2 f£ 5 J^ m m° %*RI, <iW til ftUSRf far.WZ S 3 i®t ^ Wfa 
^tOg I ’BRT W3 3 #5 WE# ^tPEST, <ife Wt 3l SWfa 3^35 
5(c 43 ^ i tii^ ^fssng* q*#®f®r y c*fc i 3 # 

^ si tftc^s -m, ■sr’ 51 si firat sits ^istors fsss^ nfsfi^s i 
<iit ^stfwe* ^ ^ ^i^t<i ■srtqj, <j^ <a #tc<ra «rt*R ^if*ts 
wilt f?<[ 9 itf%ii sin i <!> «rtr si 'srstefa* stsr, m si ^ittss 
s?H>t *it»istcs ststs si i »ifes»r, arose >ii^ wi s ; wts 
s\tm i <sfc *ro% gsr z$cs vrf&uw i wy% #si stust ^e,*m, 
—4fsfs^ fssst*t, #Ms? spfstfsws i fsi wsres stsi. 

Wilt ^fsS*S fef #RFtC? r ’SF’tUSl ss^ sts-uptfaisf s^ 
*tf?r#R%r, fcsfai fwfft, ’tfsstft i w=r s^ <iis^s°?l s&® 
^is^s slss sfeoi i f%^ ss*s ^s’stwrs -*r:«it, ntsrs wslt 

fiRf qtfcsrl sfePSK ; ^StS CftS STSStS ?S S 1 <ifc W 3 T WiltCS^ 
f 5 p$j SS >i|S° -if Wt SSfrS */r«><l)'<? a *F 3 f SI "SS^IW^f^R/F 
-vfim S»H SS 1 W 1 fssStSS SOT, W?f ! SS , ?tOTOTS SOT, ^StSIS 



$ wt tsferi nt<rt *iti ; wtr^ffs (Unity 

or identity) «tfat I— 

“ fSrem ^*tj^t<s, i 

WriCTR 

^jfesaftcU ” (cwfs ^ «1®l«8) i 

TOW% *$z *$°> #rai fete ct, “ ct *t*te c*t ‘^sfV 
<fl ^itr,f, (te <2t^tc^ (?ft ^Itri ^flfesR Rt 

<fl 5S JfT* I “ CT ’Wftfe <R Wt Rl (7f fe 

5^<2t^t? ewtc*ra wUri sfelw, (7 it ’Wife <7ft fe 

<ri i wf,— ctpt-wfa ^ c®ot®, : ®ffe ;? r (7ft fe ri wi 

sffiTF ;— ’ 3fcfa <PPftf^r Wtfe*t Sfl ”f I tet°, 
qfa«l RRteS, 3CTRT CWft 5ti*t M fe I CWf^- 

^5ftu m\ sfett? ct, “ aw, wt*Rw*t a Rtffett, Wffc-W 

♦tferssferl wte* ^i<[° “*mWR wt ffejfei 

sfe; (Presupposition) *RPWfc, -41 « 

nfeftfte Ri ”— 

“■^ffeitfa ft *R <sifi1 ^tfft^tci 4 ! nft'WRTt 'srNftU’ i 
" ftfeftftd ’t^s” ! 

w$m atwR ifej wt ri Wr ^rtei 'teft, ^ri #fttR 
feW sftft, ttc.'S ^5!f '3 ffe (Transcendent) i <ift 
=ffot? 5ft <fec«T, W^l £ Wi*. ’ ^ca— ^J ^tU5— ' #5W 
^ ‘ 5 ^ *^snr ^nci feTO— Rfe® ^<1 I 

awfe w*tt few, <sm ®tei Rftrai wtfetfl i 

Stefa Wt Rfa-37ffaFF ft<Ffa$#l ^telT^ 

®fclt05 I lilt Sftfe,, Steilft * W^fa ’ fefa, Rfeft Rl 'SRfttW I 

* "ft ft *r® m wtiftl ftftre?, n 5uftsnft wtf&#T (^° vtts, ^isp«) i 

+ m *(sft<j stsrtPWTOsftrcf®. ^ ■ii’t i 

n cv*. «we K j|^! «mt*^I^?l1 gjnf® ” (^° «f, stliR* | 



fog dfc TO f^tCiRT W #t3t3 WlUt <3ttf ; ^31 ^iffe® 
3f33tCf I 

^ C3 ^e. C^feff, ^3i3 C¥t3 3^ (Indepen- 
dent), =5JtfR, ^sfe 3C3 I T&g, £ft\sJ3* 5#® 

3"<#-f3f*t3> I <i|<F§t, «P8^|? W.W 3f3^ W3i 3^ I ^ 3^?$ 
fen 3 i 5 33 ’$ti i ® 3 ' ^e, 5 ^ 3^31 3 ns, ^33 3^c® fen 31 ;s H^tc^f 
33 I ot fet 3 t 3 l ^3133 fen 33 1 <73 <£& 

Tf^i 3&f^3 ? <i|®33t3i 33l^ i2f3tfe 33 C3, 33*3 3^ 33*3 

3^3 3Wfft3 I ^31^ ^f|'$33t3l <$%C® 3t3l 3t3 C3, ££®P3 

3^U$ '« <2fc®T3 #fc3 ^I3^t 3t3t3«i fwf3-$ffift (common 
environment or common medium) *ffe ^tff® 1 

^3tt 3^ 'Q <2iu®r3 #t3£3 ? 13” ! 13 3^ l 

f3*t3#l <2it c t-^i^3 33%3 fet%3 I ^3t^ fe Wt#3 

fwtC3 3ft f t® 3^3tCl I ^tf3C^f®3 « ^3Tffe3— 

<2ttC«t^ fel33 fet3 I <£Mt3 3fl, C®W, ' *# 

t2f^fe ^srWCl f3f33 cosmic forces 31 ^tf^brfe *i|'e»3it*t 

qfer g 3^3lT^ I fe3Tf<S csfc *ffe3 <2tt%K?f3 C33 'S ^feMt3 
*ff33® 3^31 3f33tCf I 3f® <2tffi 33C® 3^F3T lt33 

W! 3#3i, >2fC®J^ #tt33 C33 'Q tfm ^3 ^ttC c t3^ ^tfotfa* I 
CS^t, ; 3tf3t3f33 r *tfe®f3, ; ^1l33 C33 'G 3fe(,33 1fert3 

3 5 3fet1 3fU3! 4^3<l*f >£fc®J3* 3% £fcaI3* #t3, =5f 3f 

C33 '<3 3t3l, <2fC®JU33 3£5f <431 efcWsFZ 

•fert3 'S 3 r f%3l 3tU3 1 

*f^3t®t%3fel fetCF C3, “ 3t3t3l *[3^, *t3"*tC33 fen 
xS ctf^fell 3^331 , n3”33 33”^C33 $TOf 3#3l 3tF3, 


* “ ^tf*(br^' 5 i ! (it ! 5r 5 if^f5^ sto* ^nt^v i farc'acsrMsft??; ^ 

’Pt^t^PF" i 3^tf^5t: i - 5 ^ 

51x31?; «R1W ”— T ^° > 
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fffes 5^1 Cl, 5^5 5^ltd >iRs \5t5tlWl 

<totol tol (?fe l^tll * * * § WS ft l^flCto ”* I feftl l^C 5 ^ 

“ l£|<p I §5ft1 JTWft Common 

Mediums? w,'<\ ■owf^'S ifHtlf I §5t?fl W«T^ C 3 ^ £ftl e tl^ 
H*t I *T4'M$ <i|^ 4gl “to ifeU, >i|4 °?tCl feU 5^5, 
3ito £tf%feit ^nfes m toil to^-fito’’^ 

toit ^csft c#!iu$ *tft i “ *t^^ } #tci? cwtokii itn 
sftcii ^*tto 4n 4i° sift, #fcn Ifeti? 

fetN '3'ilTl ^*t4tl to I ‘il'ttof ^Th-toR, ctoi itfw 
C»\ffe to feftto) u91° s to? ffe? (4?to) 5$ftf? ft^l 
?t?i *fto? nitoi? §*tto 3Tt^R 4f?n to”t i 

“ tolfe 4?? 5VP? *f*ft*lfe *ttoi? Hto:?? fell '8 
i2jj%lW?l1 ?l?1, 44 I 4§tot ^5ftl 

§to? ^nto 4f?n to <jfen, ^5in ^ '^TfcH to” 1 1 
toft, ^t'8 ?<n ci, “toft fenitf (tofft), c<totft 
(totof%r^) felt? few 4fto, to etfsrtft fen 
tofei fe>> 4?t wtoi ns-toft? toft ofei few h”§ i u# 
w*i to toft 4^ fttofe ci, ftif^#ft— cm, tototft 8 
towife^totoitf, torfftft tofito? fen feto^ 

toft, to? ^ffettorfe lft#l fell (Sensory and Motor 
activities few 51 1 4?^ <4 lift 44 ^M-toto?!' f?4ft|j I 


* “»Bi^i^i!:^M^r5i^f«°v^^n to'jf’itoh w c^tc^p ®s, 

<ss 4T*W2 #f:< wfawa^, ‘S-Qsstm* totft ^>° <sP, *■«,*) i 

t “i^tt "tfraftw^ Swifts *qjR ; sftotit? ret'msratwfrR wtwi 
^"— t3Jtf?(^°«f, ^l«l«) i 

j “ ra\ >«iral totofel *jtol (“ 'srcs^ft ^tc®”)---^^ 'issra’sm: 

(f <sf. «i«r) i 

§ ■• »H3R (^Pif «) ctofera «fn:^, S’Wftra, es? wri 5«artt 

” I •“ gtltfw,. 2l^*f^wHfi:5|®5tf% ” i (s |®| «) i 

II "fliffws i...®5»tifwt?rl «^...jpf5^W*PWs 1“ | 



^ Wt I 



<t 



'4^’tt'S CWffe * * * § ff'G?l *ltl C%, m '2it c t” ? lfet, ^srftr- 
^Jtfw w®f»nr csw, ■srir.^t^rfe *rc*ff sffei— 

Tff, ^f*fjtffe ^feW5f% '5IC«fJ — ■ «l^R5 fell I 

lilt arafc ^t?(l feiH tC5? ^PT%1 5 4t^ *# I 

; »F54?, wm ®t[(M op? s ^fe— i£R <2ttt«i?^ -siv*\ ^ ^ 
3^1551% ("35?, ^fCSTWfmn ^iffes 5 fel 
sferto? i '-fe ■srt'^tc^ •®R*t^s fee* ^fe =t<pt 

^§U5 G *FRr sfe fetfe t <4t Wt, WTWf, ^ 

^nm $*0 fen *itc* 5(1 . f%i ^ife 

orcsfsRrara 's ^ifera ^v^wsrarai, 

^<t fel *F%1 5ffc^*f» I ^PRiPf «!t*Rlt ^ fefcS 
ifesff C% SF’fOS? 3FPT fippft, TR-s* spt, TpRf felt? ^3ff— fe 
I £fc~5JW ^n§ 8 2i7^- #!W *RT*t? 

, artf5ratC5 «iW fel 3FPT £T¥t? fet ?1 5fT.fe fe 

(Stimulate) ^ffer,W§ |— -^Rli ^ <£FP*R 

«tf&G®?t fe^S ^tofl I *tfe Offes nfeR C? 'W 
*feft fed ^afwfe fefe-fefe'i osfe C? fet^ 

¥%1 fefe, ^t ^fetors wHfe’f'fG '-fee 0 *fe C 5 ^ 

fec«$ ^*t^5 $&SSCM I— 

“ In the ease of a finite and dependent substance, its activity 
presupposes interaction with an environment which elicits the 
activity and to some extent sets limits to it. The phenomena of 
reaction on stimulus are a familiar illustration of the dependence of 
organic life on conditions beyond itself.” 

* “'Tsftfsm 3fs- ^irtfH. , *KiTtfa5* '■reprst, quarts ■srHws *rfSnwrtw'F 
jfafof'b* arat”— : ^5Ftf? iff «f, J|«fc«) ! .“^WRtS ^ttJtW WfSPFI 

^ S5^< ait 5 ! ^1 ^hf^Wf ' V’ I 

®rasl3ptl W’lf® |...jffi fyOTlf®^3Sl *m PUfJW*... 

^«m e tf^Riw^hfl £ f®tr (si's ) i 
X “«m>?8f5 1 \5$ntftratai «rHiPt-..5i^PF5t^w'is3i“<imW \ 

§ ">k i 



'Jj 




#-ffl ^ratfi A«4-^rt c**w 

*r$ <*1 fam ^ 1 ^ 11 __ . 

<•^^^■4 iw *«»«" 

^ «*, «iw Item tot* « «** * **** ^ 

>£& ^fPl 1 

“t\xm ’wcrpnts ^°> ^ 

<f$WM (TrW?, ^ ^ ^tWW, 

• • <af^fw$2fc , ^s* (t ^l«^ a ) 1 
^ *tfo* >pr*t*ftft ftnWCT #s w ^ 

« 1*ra * *ftra *« 

^ am ^ ’W m ^ *'** 

„ lt ’ shot iiW’tWF ipft^Wa at'lrtaft 


(Pantheism-'s?OT ^*0 — 

jw# ^mn ^ toi ^ ^ 

Pantheism *tCT W OT ^ 

‘ w.^ra ’ ^ , <& imtfm w ^ ^ 

^r^i, ^CT^'etR?ra^ ^ 

^ratfl, stefr® &sfrat <?rci $M ^ 5 ^ 

OT tr# Wfc ^ tM 5 *® *« Ifate I 4 

sot c^ WW1 *fci ^ awWOTf^a^ 
^ <fe **IOT* tVPP *ffcl ow ; *W ^ ^ 

~’T‘W^¥^ttW 5Tv VM a^“ (stimulated), *^ «**** 

*rtW 5* ..^OTH ft «*« 1ft* ^ ****- 

*irt-sn-«Mt: «iart»-«ll^B” (f *T, -°i s l-» ! 

t ^H«*K» » «BI*SW>#n «t« 

„**, a tari,w.*-» «•■ «.- ?*>** *"**« *" 


m #RR Wf I ^ 

cm 1 <Fg ®i ?>F5S CTF! ‘ ^R ’ Rtf I Rfelhe 5 

^ fwra-^fgt #R Ri <F^ ; 4Rs ®if RR^T RR”RR- 
r^i feR ri rrt| <Ftaf ‘ ’ ff?r i rrtI: — 

®lf S^e, I |feg1%[ Rfe i 3R‘1 ‘ ^l^Rt? ’ RTOi 

crh rri ®fe® famtR, #rri kt^RtRR to ^ 

Pantheism FtRtfel fett&R I ®RRI ®R?R C% ®tWR 
■T*Rt5t^re ^tf% <i|f Pantheism #RR ^RJ ®JtRTl Rfetr.fR H 

“ The later doctrine of mnkara may perhaps be named Pantheism — 
strange as its Pantheism is — for it says that Brahma is all, becaase 
all bn*" Brahma is false’ - ’ (Indian Theism). 

“ The process which created the Pantheistic speculation o£ the 
Upanishads and issued in the strict Pantheism of the Vedanta, had 
already entered on its course'’ (Philosophy of Religion) . 

u Pantheism offers a solution of the religious problem which 
leaves no room for a genuine religious bond ; and this because the 
difference of worshipper and worshipped is resolved into the colourless 
identity of the one real Being. The sole office of religion in a 
Pantheistic System would be to lift the veil of illusion under which 
the individual cherishes ihe belief that he has a being and destiny 
of his own.” 

Rfel few fei® Rfei Rtk®R hRjgtf® fe®c® 

R# Rl I ^1 Rtcfe RRR <?ffe® RtftRR CR, #tl®R Ri%R CRtR RRl 
iURt fetRR ’WR CRtR RRtf Pantheisms sp*j i $rRR RJ#® 
feR ^®3 WR Rtt ®IR°n RtR-WRtRIR feR-RRTgf i£|f t 
R^Rtfej'S Rtf% fe Pantheism fefl fell ffelftfR ! ! Rt*5t®I 
Rfst®Rl R#R <RtRtfetRF RRtf Rtfel fefest^R i 

Rtfei TO-®RJ RferllfR, ifesrfe fel Orfeftf R CR, Rfet®J 
Rfht®Rt CR Pantheism till RRl Rffe®CfR ^ RtRj #MRl 
“(tor to 5tnfet fe®r,fR, ^rr ^rfi r®, ^Rtstcfe 
RRRtR ^ fec®t ®Rc® feral feffesfer I *TfRtfej #RR 
RtRR R5 TO, ‘^flRlIRR R®’ Rffel, Pantheisms® 





i 

^ftratOFt <iR?. <nt Pantheism to* ^ *NS 

i ^t^n *r-Q5j jrtw'Q, nt*5t®T tfas’M ^ 'Stetw* 
opqtffffcr <4®c^% f»tfo®*K;«i? wre c** t*s, t% «PFter 
^T^tctra tC$ eqt Pantheism 5Wtttf?R, tsl ^31 fi&gxk 
*ttft ^ I fcrafct ?®t ^<F®3 I (Tit ®rer *RRft5t% 
®ftl ftft*f ®[7TJ C<FNH C^Mta >4^ f%Wt, (Tit Pantheism 
*t<s=[ *f?i<ift^, (nt ■sR^t^tr *ttfcro»fa i 

(i) *WRt5l% cwt^w’ 6 ^ fafts 'aputnra w. ■•tjunr is ^rcara 
«ftr ttte f5psn *rti #rat^, ®tl ^ttrt s— 

“C*? o*? HCT *BR (Tf, *fa«n>tt W 

^5It? Wf^iTf m ‘ 4*’ I (Tit *t%t*tC?f ^*1^* 
‘S[^’ ! ®RC*f ftw <pft<Ji , ^«| =^®iTk *it*l 

‘ ®t^t ‘ wr* ’ ttsics i (Tttc ^npwcn *rti ®Mt 
«ict* ; *rtel ®t*tt t>- 

■Riwftot ; ^pwt tsi 4¥, ®Mt t*fi-nm-witfm*f 
sqiTFF i m® ®$s*t ‘wtif’ ?%t1 i 4*t mm, 

Wftt? ftw, srtail fit ttil fcrtfts 1 <il «w«> 

3RTfi<t fwH ; ^5?p. 3W— ' ! afWf* ’ ttfiSCFl ;— Bffie.t 
WIRT Wt ; Bffie, *tC® =5f®3 C^Fl^T wl 3tt I SffiE® spftl 
fit, twin, 5?W feri ^t%w i ®t fit ?! f?*t?t, 
mm l (TR Sfl, ^5S fo*!i:? (Entirely) ^t 

*FPT fwtft® ^FfwtC^T i” 

*t^t5t% ^f%*tC?!<i ■sp® t Pantheisms? ft??*! ffft, 

<ilt Wit ®tt? *t8R *ferftFf l (Tit *K$R<i «f*tNPt ®t?m S— 

“ ^t ?t, I’fts. m, spr* r-tt tfes *rter «u. i 
^ tw 3iW ?<I, ®t?1 %5T ^5tl?Ft *rfafa t%r.® *Trt Sd ; 
«CT^I ft 5 -iTl 5.twt I WW? t? WRRTft 51W <f?r — ftftff 
fwttw ^RltiTFt ^i'SJ f#rat W*\ m, ®t1 5t(TT ; ®!t? 5i®J 
#rc® tfe =n i <^)^t w, fftt^Ftc? ^ti?f, ^ 


aw mi. #tet? wt i 





^$t?t? W? afl ; ^ ?t?M’?f?f*i?> ^¥i ! C¥? ?1, 

?tel w, w*Rtw wsw 'siwtra wsw ^pflratci ; 

^1 V ! ®!CW ?t?1 ^fertc? ; ^t? 'Sit? C?t <W? ?tfWf CRFt^tt? ? 

^®?t° csw? ?C5 aw— ! afpWt^F, fWt?t?I?S f?f?? *T$f?f*r$, 

?§?! ^ftcSO* l” <4^ fwl *W?t5t% siffl? IWifCS? ^atP? 
<pf??i rfwMwi m — 

“ ^ c? f?f?? fwt? sifjsii-s 3 ?^?ro?, fwt?^#r p^?ft 

^ i f%i spwg, <j# fwiwf?! a sr®§[, t%? i «w«. 

S^C® 3RW? "f®! Wf I fcf? ^t*l? W*t <5(f?f ; ® ?%fe 

fwtf*t$ suites? i f®f? *i^f«2Wt? *tf?«tfc??— -■ fwft?? 

— Wtl^ l ff?t? C? *TO2t W#lt af’WWC? fwtf?®— ^1??®— 

?§?ttf, ®te! ?t$ i sf^m^tc? fwtf x l® ^?t'3, 1®f? ??®i 

?fete i *dfewt? fwt? ?i 'W’swc?? ?c*ij ftst? w*i? 

,. (Identity) fd?1 ^fk®C5 I ^®?ft aW!W ?1 

‘Bf’WgV ?1 f?f?? ?’ff?f*i^ ?P1 ?t? art”* t <ift?in Pantheism 

?C®, #fc??'3 ?f®S <Wl? Wt ?1t I #tt? (sra ?^? ?fe® 51WW 


^tf??1) c? wp ?st?-csFt? ? c riP^ttw fwt? ?t ■<*% srf%?y©5 ^ 
?1w, (?\t w ?*?f?f*t% 's <msfeitf*ff?f*t?> c?, cf\t ® #t? i 
^5?t°s Pantheism-???®, #H ^W? 5 ® 5 f?f?? ?*frf?f*W ?J#5 's 



1%fj$ ?C3 i GW-^faBt £fff® '3 



«Hr £tff®? 


*prfS^ #r? i 


wihs, #fc?? w 


*. “to 'siwftm srai *wl g^u *to- 

.•m" srw?*— w 5 !? i *wt nw tvs 5 i a?t 5 

a^cf^wftrcl srfaftRi ^5 ■yrt'SRl ?^*raW?it^rl i...b«fst^- 

i Swurai^imt ft mt ^jrer® i...(s) ? ft ■w® 

awit ?ft c tft:*(^, ®afts^^ *t?n «f^l?y ■■■^h ftft’tfeas 'sksw^surr 

tmftfi (s) 5i 5 *wi a^‘t? < ®ttt^5F ! w i ftvc5rt^iimt, smwa 
ashfls f?5 ^W5l,..5lft ?ft c tftT^ft®tsrt«, 

W^" ^3=“” I 


?1 I fel WM Sst'® C% ^feSFe 5 

*■$ oft ?t#s 5 ^ to nt ^ to, #tCT? nm ‘ wf 

| f%$ Pantheism nts, ?*$ <£ft< 

crcsftnrtf? ftnt?—<ii^ft? *wfi* Wr?’ i ^M? e# to *rf 
?1 ftn?-?^ 5f^ 'S nfen'© 5 i =^?ts ?1 2CT? ?>M?t 

‘n^t’ nf%C5t§ «Tl 1 e#9H?t Pantheism fwfa-’iRfkn s? - ^ 
4 <l» wn*&fc zm #BTl nfelfe I *1 m ^ Pantheism 

*tO? i ^<#t f%^t *&t?? ^ Pantheism nftTtfe® 

J^ItCf , &l 0il: ft? ! 

(q.) ^ftnfJTO n*fjt?, 'fftl 3 ltWt, CStftTF? '®tCTJ 

»RF?ttf^ fftncs?— 

“TO TO ffePl ftffR CT, «ip& ?W, *r$?C®OT, fe?t? 
ctoto nn$t? .cror, ft? fe? fenf?! 5 # ->s ft* ft? 

*fcn nw i ^ to — *m ws v& nt? ^ ^ tosi 

n fern 3sa ; TOrt?, ^ *m niw <at*«i nt?, w ■$*(*$ 

'Sit? **& TO?TO ?<I I TOi? TO W, fell 4?°s *^7 CSOT, 
ftfl <2W?- TO?1 <2^*1 ’TOT I Wg, fe?t7 cm '« «&■$? OSPf, 

nm ?^gi ntn i amt® nftw ntm <2int? sst?, fern 

«*?* *lfe7 C®OT, <£pfe- 5ft=lt nfatt?,. ?t?1 TOSt?, fen 

nfeci? ; nftl tosTO <at*«i nfei TO 8 ?!? -^taos? i ^sft 
;?to to*” i *iwf?tfj ^tto fhtw? ns ^cm n1%n frosts 
nfete c?,— “fen? esc?, *tfe? c'sw, ws (Tilt =?to, 
TOt? cm ns n i W7 wti>i^ (7i toi TOfero? ns, \stn m i 

(7 r n, to n fen? ot 'SRit^sf?^ ?? n i 

g’ss'Q '5«ss j> r, sfflc® nfe?j^ ftnti n ^cn, a ?t'ssi 

n i ^ 8 ?lr«OT^ ?c*irQ 'Itn? ^ ncn i 

* “*thfra^j mwm <8*iftwc® i...3i«iw , ^fiwwtnt, ^t«tps^ «iifi^it^ 
rr^fjcs wtPr^jp ^ i 'srfc^p^c’n, . . ^ 

c*\nh" i 


5T*K #RR Wt 1 


TO ^^1 <^<f >it%n5 m% ip 5TO ^rt, RRc® 

w*fatfw f§ret <ji m^<\ m, ^Rrt% ^ i ^tu® 

^ cf r ^rR ^ sfl i ^pf^ 5 ^ f^.?[ wr i rw ^ 
3 T°Rt?R 5t RS, ^RR® ^f^lfR 5 ^r i if *R*I 

%rc:*itf$®tR *mR1 f% RfeR R#r®R crR ?<r ?” ^ 
effltff, "ferefptfj, Pantheism <F%|, aCTR (R, 

®rr® ^t%w ^r-i^rR frr 5trR ®Rit i 

(Tftw RRf (R *RrRRj Pantlhest fts?R !! 

f 

(«) f^fR'tTRR RfR R*fttOR £RR RfWR, «i#? ^TlRlI 

rRs© f^RTl *RR (Rtferfc^ <r— ‘ “wtR&n fartrofa ajrrt 

4RCW*t ^ R°*t, (RR (RR R® (RtR*! RRR I tRlWR *TC®, 
RR*RiRt <R R<F, ®Rt^ R*H R% RtRtRtR ; 

®*R ^F?fC5 RR1 f%f C'ff’CSf, R^RWt CR? 3RTO^ RRt Ri 
sspRR 3%;®C§ I hSftt RRRS RRRttR Rw rR<TI fRRtf*t® i 
#RR ^v*\ ^ms. i rsrrj rR Rn 5 ! (whole) -m, rr 
S fRTRR ®Re, ^ fRR TOt (parts) ^<f | RRiR rR TO?lft 
R*T, ^!R ®Re, WR? ®RR *R<R rFR® m | (RR Wl, R°s*hsRR 
jfsrft rRri^ R°v%R *it'8Rl RR i” *ff RR'Rj osfefflRt Pantheism^'? 
Rr<R Rfl ®RR RFH RfeftfR I R«<RR ff^Rf W 

“ •■sR TRt (The whole) R*K rRI RR?RR R®Rp (The sum 
of the par/s constitutes the whole) r?R 1 RferfaE, *S*R ^ 

**‘«|ii cTffes #fra-' ®ttron; ^ w ^W?* > ’Wt rtteRsal «, 
jfl?ft#it*s «rfofc ^^ratr®'??---®^ fwws 4*m *rWsr* ^wri <wm 

n5t»iR «(ts«i! e i :?— ■ ; ^ f|jif^-*t^t«'f-aft( ,i ^ 

i...*prtft c«itw ^?^tshti^: cwr 

5I»)tPlt® I ft*lt‘ , TIS i 5'ft^ : tl i ?\ ®S t« ; *! 5 "j[%t?lt^ c l 

^cwfs ^{?^si ^jd^twrai.^ ^ fw?^ i-.-^ t |Sf?ii 

■^jpf wf® ; 4'R ^CStTfS" — ■ ?®TtW I 







TOsFt^f? ^5 (Tit ftt^I'l ?f?£3 TO Rl ; S^R ?RRRTO 

(Tft?i \g TOFFtCR'S TOf I (7R Rl, TOfttt ®, TOtRt? 

^c® ^ ?i to «itfcc® TO Rl I -2IE5FF 

ROT^ ®, <5R*tfr TO'FsS ?fe^ 1 ; sftR , <8f?'9 R*tR 

gTO^TOf, ®<R #TO LW.^'S 

I Pantheism RU$, 3[RTO f??R 

RcTl TO?% ^li ^sd I TOt.?^ RxRfft ®rfa I 

TO (RflwfCRI Uf< TOR, fftf *tt*f, ^8 *JC3R[ TOT TO 
??lf TO #ral twite i 1%f? #rate ct, ‘^tto-tokr 
fw!R ? to Rfror, #te 3w-£tt%pr r%TO toto §d i 

CTORl, TORTS 5 $TO TO® ® RTO ?®3 Wf Rtt ^tR #l£af ; 

<TO TO^-TOtTO ® sro 4R* TO® cTO TOtTOt TOi ; TOi 

TOpt TOro rTOrr fNwTO ?fTO ?TO I TO TO ?R TOtfr 
#TO TOllll TO? ^<TOt® TO?R ; TO TONI'S, TO TOt- 
fte, tor TOpt, TOi <®k%® RTO TO? TOre i ®t? 
TOTO #ro to tor wr, cTO f^<s TO? i” TOwr 

TOlTO ?f® TOS? TOR Pantheism RQR TOraftfRt | TO RWf 
TOS w ’iW'e, f% TOftR ntTOi nfk®? toto *&s®TO?f 
Pantheism TO ; ®it%fTO R#5ite TOi <j?1 TO Rl I 

5 tiTO TO TOT °FT TO$s cTOtr,® *TfeiW CR TO?5 R® 

Pantheism Rre i rrt TOR ’SfTO TO?® TO?, 

* “$R <3?^ l...«K5WffWftt?W ?w® *Rral^..^TOfoT® 

5ti *fe® 4^wc*ti fa&s&s i ^^^rl’tas itei-T<i 

'stfai ^ siptfiw 'STOc it il *R*rts)— ■ siftfH ^ 

wnfc? oftwi w'l'TO -feWTO *ra .- 1 ! 5 ! TOi- 

^rsrcl |..,»t«PiK‘lTO»tS ’f^feTOi C5S, TO*l 

®rt^t^ ; ff55Tr fistfc ^c e i...' s i<rsrt ; 5ro!rl ssN^tfs:”— ^rtft i 

t “^TO^TOswi p mft TO 9 ? i fTO’iwfn i %tmtpr. 

fWtftC‘itfejTO^'K |...5ETO^l, 5fTON?f^t%S; ^ 

’BiWt-w: TO^TOWR" i 


^ ®t?tR W I 

^RtCIR i R’SftRR fSpff^ | ‘•'tWSfUs, ®pfR '«, 

RC? ; #t£RR'€ fRCSFR fRCSf? ’SRiR | 3W, <5!tRR 

'Rt'Mfe'stRl RRHR WtRCR- RR~RR JPCsfi ^RtfRRtCfR i ^if Rftt- 

RR^R WftR, ^fRR 'RftiR =wtr*pl'?rt, R^T Rl faRTfR 

R>fRC®Cf | -if RRJR sflTfRf R£?fT wttRR ^ ='5? ^RiR ^>Rl 

' i rR? ®tRJRttRR fRRif^ i 

^Nr fRwiwR ^ftwH r# efRCR^ rIrri 
CR, RlRl R^RRRitR ^W, ®tetf R^JtRftR fRfRR ‘siRfttR 'RRftt^fR® 
^n ^krr r^ri ^ri, — %n <f?r^ ^feRsr® ?^® ^titr ri 1 vii^t 
r^ ^r*r®s 'RRRtfcR, ®tRft RfRtRftR ^r^Ir® r;?ri, 

RtRtRRrfRf*tR7 3^Rl ^1 Wff*f R^C® RtCR Ri I RtRl RtRl 

RR’StR ^Rftt^® RR, ®MR RtR ^|RR RfcR' Rl I RtR Wt®S 
<£&, ®tR f&RRRRR WR5S RR RjT.R i -4RR?t R^gR "5fRiR, 
k 4RRtR, 'RRRfiR i^ZS RtCR Rl I RRR^jRRR RRfttWRR RtRT, 

RR?R RiRl £ff® Wf, Sfct ^TRRR iriw^ Rff%Rl R|R I <i|Rrtt 
CR1, RRR tl#Rl CRStR Rl Rteftfl RttR 5 , ®RR ^tR W# -RR 
<2fRtR ; ^tRtR if CRI RRR *tRR RtR, ®RR ^Rl"R ; RRJ SfRlR RfRiR 
3R, — ®RR ^tR Witt RRJ <£lRtR R^Rl ®R| ^ R%[1 ^ 

RRR3- R3R ^C® RftR Rl* 1 if CRtR R®<£|RtR RRfttR RfRRGR 
~Rl CRR, ^StR WT&t RRfRRfi® R%1 R|%R I ^RtR CRI-’SRiR 
RR^Rt, RR-^RiR ^91 ^fifcR Rl I R^RiR, -RCRvR RtRi <2ff® 
RRIR, R|R-RiRtfR R® <R¥tR fRRRR Rl RRT RfWS 5 Rl CRR, 
* CR^ RtfRCR ; ^tR RfRRQR RC^ Rl I C^R Rl, RW 

<2ftfa ^ ^itRRtR ^RiR^^ f^ RtCR I C^R Rl, 

3CTR RfRl ^^R,'®tRl R^R fRR'fCRR ^tf®, RRR ^f^RFe 5 R'R ^C® 

* “«WtfR Rl'K — CTl wWftra ?! 4* ^PTRttt 

7ntftf% c59.-^ ; ^a\% 1 *i ft tsrtr^ c^rrs f^iw R : ®rRft- 

1 , ■‘IWt’fs -SRtC'fTit^^l 71 'S^’S^ <q^[ 

I 7( q5^ Tf^J^TTfW^telt^RFs'’ I 



>8 I 

TO 1 wto to to ^ ^ 55 1,1 1 ^ ^ 

<& wt, C^ <*+*** W ^ l 

^ ^i,. ^mm<^.% ctI wc*ft torfe ti tor, ^ 

^_TO ^ tot® ?.I I Pantheism 

*^1*ra to erctt ^ ; ft* c<jr ^ n ^ ^ 

^f^F§> ^<t, Wt-TOWi Pantheism %Pt ! ^ 
i%l ^ fTO#Bt ^1 <&, WWK Pantheism to ! 

(,)■ tot to* CT ,to>w toft * 

^’-^ttra ; ‘to ® *rtWt tow to ^ 1 
^ ^ TO to *« tos* 

4ron « ^ wt ^ to*t%i c** 

^■sft ^ <ptg c to5t^t tol, •if *Ht^to^ i 

^ 4 t* ’ ^ ‘ to-^to ^ 4 to ’ wt to 

f% ®tto ? W Pantheism, <J? toh§* ^ to^to^ 

nm to ton fttfto «i c*r '% $ tofi to 

TO (/5ft to ® Pantheism =tot ^ ^ I Wfct* 

^pn Sftot^ ^ttore 5 , to Pantheisms Ifate* I 

^ ,__totst% ^ tom str ^n toito, m* 
<srm to*Ktoi to tori# ® tow i 

tot to <$* to to to tot *&■ m?s ti^rto to 
Qfts i s°s, «sto fto to to to to ^ to ® 
to*in st <F S H <*& ct, *to ftor<to to 
wt tl T^tt m -, toewt 5to to to toft wt tt 

to ti w to to, m to tt wt, to® 

shsvira: swsrtro ftrort w*«H« I «wjtf*5 

^itfe^tf^® 't 5"«^ WW"'fi®W^5 J tf®, 

^sfl^ppOTwr.r TOra ftwri wrf®,-^w*l9w.l ■<**« to^. 
TOto 1 ^’ *” "traTOw -itoto! E tor™si 3fl^ 

'«(<fclf**f«l *(cfw «« W) t 



53 ^3t 'st5t? Wt I ^ 

*tf33t3 3i 33t^? 5tx« ntca 3i 1 3t5t? 3t3i 'stet ® 

ffe-ffej i ^tx?? *tffe33 3l <3?s ^xsx-^Tfe *re? ^ 

31 ; ■'Sit?, 331? 5tX® 4X33113 fej^ 3f?3l C3S3T3 TO? 5^X3 
<tfX3 3l I C33 31, 3^3 3f*F 3=®t3 31 3tX3 31 =^T5t?tf 333Wtt 
331^35 53, 3f5l 5tX3 >5 *]W 3t.3l «lc® ; 3^§lX3 ^ 

fife's nt?l ?t? 31 1 ^mk, 3t5t? 3t5i ^®t? ?i wt, ^t? 
C3H TO? 3X5 ; 'S'tSt? *rf??#TO TO3 3X5 I *ff33^3 5P8? 5^X3, 
43^ 3^3 33 ^|<[ 5^31 l '^33'K 4^ ^feihs 5 sffesfe:?^ 
'siM? wf? ?| 33*f 331 i r <*i 31 133135513 

llwl, 31'nt? ws% wt ^1 wf? 3txi i 3133 w*f 
3tf33t^, <if 333 5fes I3I33 3i Ifet? 31 felt? 3fe?rfe 53 i 
^$3ft ^X’Sfi? WtT?t, f?f33 3t3tX3 ^f^lj^s 5 5f3fe 3t3l 
5^31 ^df 31 I 3t5l 43, 3t5l 43ti 3tX3 • ^51 3X33 5531 fe^5 
31 I 4t <2f<jffX? '5t3J3t3, Pantheism 3353 3f?3l 3133 ffetS 
=?t33 3f?3lXf3 I few X3tX3 ^1513 ^3X3 Pantheisms? <?ft? 
W^‘] 3313, ^5l 3pPSl ^1 3fe 1 

(5 f ) |— *t^3t5t3J 'Sit? 43ft ^tr,3 3l33tXf3 C3, ^3iX3 3# 3F53 
31 331 3t3 ; 3#. 3X3 331 ?T3 X3, 43 <3^ W3C®3[ 3t3ftl 
3ft ! $3tX3 Slfe?] 7 © 5 5331 31113 ;■ — 3)151 35X3 5^X3 333 

CW^fel 3ttx? 1 C33 31, ff?, 3tf3; f*t3T, 553 ; 3tX%3 3t33 

'S3lX%3 33;— fet 43t3t? 5^31 I (MWf, ^35 3#» vs 
3t? feSt? 3<& 3ft ; !33ife 3333 31*131X3 'Sjfe?I« i 3-fs3l 'SRfe® | 
3t? s t3iX*r'Q C3 ; 3t%3iX*t'« 35 C35 ^?3R3^ ; 431 4^ 43 ' 

3W3^ IfvSl 3 3t3 3?J C3t3 3^t 3tt: I 3P3 ; 3l3t3 

^3W*f"-Sf5 e t3t3t'S — C3t 33i I ^ ^3fe, 333 CW 3l?t3 5^X3 

* n j)-?p^ ! ®iC5(^'-’?®tT5l^ 9 t' ? ,'rsf (c^ ^X i ‘3ft 5 ?«fvt's ^#*5^ fti^jra !••■ 

q f? jrf®, tem JRC^tWi ftcstmi ^1 W‘ |” 3 ^51 ^sftaitCTi 

^•.sifl ^cttj ^tstpiWiT <2prtc*f3 'Sew ^t peswi \h— 3=5t«, ®ilfrarrtf^*, . 

<««rr, nHjsr. ; r— ®f, t 



ii5 *tbr5-5tflr i 

513 i w 5*1131, ^ 5^331, & ^ 

^ H opwcb* * <*#■ i ^ ^ *a-om** 
^-^B3PWW ; *t* *4-01* ^1W-r ^ift l ft* 

t« 313, ton?Rt tfWtt* 313 l <*=t ^ 

Or^VfQ vs =^53 W 3H3 ; ClRWt 5 ® 3(31 ^ ^#313 5135 3f33ftf I 

^ to <^, ^ WR »pW to wt ^ 1 

*£\55t® 3*5— 3t333 3^31 tot* 1 

|—^ 13313 51 *f4s#t 5!#®, 335M13 ^13 

^5S Wf 51 3lRS 5fW *l3**i3 W ft?tto 

«raMt wt 5^1 5 ct 5ri m, m ^ ^ 

cwR^i swreflt Itowtr w msc*\$ OTt#3S tot 
^f55tt!5 I 3^ C5*t 'S 3l?3I 

osi^t *13 33^,— <ift -2RrtT3t *13^13 ^151-^155-^3 ^t35i 
fell 5*fes I 5fw ^3lW3 5^C3 ^s3 fBPtW 31 «, Sfcl ^OT, 
*13”*{3 *t3 a0! 1t33 *S5f$1’ '® ‘C505’ 3^31 ^ I ^H3F 

v»1Wt3, — “5*5-^-f5r5t5” .*115? t5r,5f*t ^t55tC|5 I 3^§3lC33 

f55^, SJ313 ft*fofcfo 5^ 51 CSS3 ^1% l *lt3t3 

5^5tC55 fwf3T>t, ^5f5 *l33Fft5 r tC 5 T3 ftffafeft. ^’$1^13 3l S§t'f3t%1 

^gtto ^tot, fttfWift fto fe? «t$1 31^13^31 
1 fWt33#T--^'W *to ^^31^ ; ^®3t° ^131 53^ 


* Vc* m ; ^rl m *H5*I WWW^ ** 1 

...*, ft ^ =?ft#F®1 ^1 1-wtft *smft5* a^fi extern;, ss. <^tTOftt^lW«; 

5 5^w?l «ra;3fflii:; awls wten ^i^Ki- 

*ftntlMwftwrt*w cmm. 5l^<oit! mfim cw^nfc. m *«* * ** W 
^.^1 ■ WTO 5 Siaftl *TWJWW ^«Wra*-Tf «f, *N> I 

^ 5 CBWWIW^J «l (f #.; s ^’) l 

tvft^bw *imWs 5 3fsEtlftj 1-^5151- 

e* «reioh f®9^i ^«itoHPW< m*s'H 


^WR ‘Rto’S'to Rl £ C®r’ (object),— to R«to W5 I CRR Rl, 
fwtRS5l% RRR RRR1> 'RtfeRF \®RR 's^ totfRRCR’ 

^t^RTNl ‘ftol’RiCto ®53®R Rtol <ttw i cm <RtCf, 'RRS ®MR 
fe®1’ R& ; fed Rl R*$ ^Rfe to®C§, «W5 tofR £ toi’ R& ;— 
tot RCR RRl to® *ttc?r Rl I R®ii|R, 'srffen 5 RtR- 

RiRtfr fetR^fR, 3[Rf to® toRFe 5 «d I ^®Rts ®RiCto toftftR 
R<tl R ®at®1 Rfe® 3R I TRIER'S <RtRRl (®f*tt®ft CR,—*t¥CRR 
^RCR Pantheism FfRttol CRSRt RR®R \ 

(«) l—’ W CR Pantheism R-«$R RfetCfR, ®tR Rtto RR%to 
wfe Rtto®C§R I Pantheisms ftof f®fR ^RlCR 
fffet ^CfW RffeCfR, W cto Sj%l>tR RRt Rfto R 
RtRtCRR R^RT CRR RfRR I RtRt *RCR ®tRfeR Rfel fetC§R CR, 
RtR 5f®, RC5®R, ®tR C5®R RfRtR ^CRfSfR RtRR RfRRl RfCR,— 
tofe R#S fRRR I RtR CS®R, ®tto C®R5T *RtRR SttRtWR RtRCRR 
lRf*P5 fed R%1 Rtt® l ^ CR fefe#f fRfe®tCR 

<hto to?R £ R°s$®’ to to Rto RtCR; 4®tot !^C® 
toR cr, totWR to® 3 ^m <®®r *R^1 *=rta*R i tod ®ttot 
RtRl C<3fR® to, ®Mto ^CRfe-RlRRf< RR”RR fRfe to 
to ^fwm 1 to Rl Rto, Rfe® RR CR, IfeRRSlR fRCto 
fR^rR >3CRRfR RtRRt< felt%f ! Rfe® RR— fet ^CRR^ fRfR® 
^R°s $oR §SCR<f! fRfe fed Rtol Rife I ^tRTRtCRR *& 

RtRt'S, fetR to® RRRtltR Rf®a! R®1 «tRt*t Rj%®Cf # I 

^tfk |...!t >W, ^Rt^wf^k® ; fosrfts ’SFptVRts RfTO 

*RSWC«: |... : $pmf 5i fa 4 VS (^ «f, 81®|1)| Vide also, 

* •R;^'5tE5 

(^°®f, %|S|^«)| ‘‘'Rl P^i l f ifi ^i tf g ^k Rat<?ts—^ggiar ^t<lRRRt^g, , «tt5H; 

fisVt®? m® "(8;«ii)” ’ftWv?- • - 

»t^R5fWa ® Sts” (fcs° ®t°) I 

« ; ;.- 



Vw 's&TOMTl 

(Idealism 31 W)— 

& M331 nt^c^ M3 43^1 3S53 3*11 

3»f33 1 <<& 3^ “fWfJRtVf” 3tCT *tf%f&5 I ^Mtm 

Idealism 3ft3 £t3Jfa I <ifl>1 Pantheism 3£\53^ &i3 5 'f3CMt 
3ftg 1 *W5tfe'S ‘f3Mf3-3tff #(¥l 3W 3W I *T$3, 

ITTSft^MCTT 'Q «& ‘l3Mt33lWsf fa%3> W 

M33f£§3 I fag ^S C¥33 3fal1 #£tW Cfi Ttw ‘f3Mf33fff 3C®T, 

'W ifan ^fcs *itf3 31 i 

f3M3-3i3T>1 til^ ^fas %— M33l 5 T#ft^ 

etffa® *rt^ ct, <3 vtc®* <M3 m$ M3tw3 Miwa faffas; 3i 
3^1, ^*ifas 33 31 i 3«t3§ C3 -m fc*ifa® s$fa, M33l 

Mfe *nfa i M3tW3 Mti33 cm #nt^ 

2Bf i ^1 C3l%1, M3tW3 ‘sfe 31331 33^1 3^31 ^f§3fr§ C3, 
M3lW3 M|I33 3tfer M3 3^3t 3fa i fag Mfa 31 

— (?&$. $ **1053 5(3*3 3^3* 5ftte *flf3 3l I W’tU®?? 

*$13®. 3^§sfa M3 3Tfafa*lc33 mm ^ 5 R 5 ^t»r <t ! f^t'®(.^ 31 i <iRT>1 
3 Tt*rt^r c 1-'5at®p5r Mft33 3t3J (A general consciousness or a cosmic 
intelligence), TO$3 *$13®. 3^ m?$$ l <?fe MM? Mft33 
3tfa3 M3 cm 3*g 3tfaM 31E3 ^1 1 MM3 Mt3fal£3 *sfa 
m uferto?i ^*$3 ifc ‘cm’ #ral, MM3 3tfe3 to M3 
fa3# 31 I 

M 3 ^tsr>Rf , ®rfsnii mm tsp&\ 3*11 ^fare nffa? i 

C3^ MM3^ Mft33 3C3J, MM# Mt3MC3, *$ M3®. W ®R3fa$ I 
M?l #£#, ^ Mt3-^faw WtfaH, ^ Mfal# #t*5 TO #31— 
%MW3 3t%3— : MM^ 31 fa M33C3 3tfa£3 ? C3*3 31, ®t3- 

C3^ MM3 3m, C3^ MM3 fafM I ^53t°s ‘MM’ 3^31, 
^ Mt3 ^31, ^tW3 3fe, TO (M3 faift 

3tfaTO 31 I 



swi ^ wr i ** 

VQ cm, fw ■'S TO ; '*ttfal C^RST t W 9 tt- 

vm^P ^ fasft 1 «*fe TO fiwfca* ^ ^ 1 
«t^{ ^ «N« f*Rrt CT » cswt 

<$ £MCT, Saints TOJ ^ 

OTfalfe ftsforl <7T8, <5fcl*fofl, 

C$ ? <a[fofa, tif# S5ft *j*Rl »tPB( ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ S3&5 faf,—^ ^ ^ 

fietro* wtPic® *iw ^ *« i *t«ft «*** 

^Rf| ?ttW l ^5tW ^ <?T«, ^1 

^ ^1 « ^91 

CW'SHl ^ ^ I 

^ Pantheism^ <2^3 TO m I ^° 

^ Pantheism m~4< C3 TO ife 5 ^3tU$, 

« CM, fw^3 fast.— ^ 

C^’, aW«(W,^ 

^rt *IW I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Gotten c^wm fatfart^ ffa^» ^ ^ 

^ ^fat fa?R« ^^55 

^ •fiawr °?Pt^ 3fcfo to ^®» i&m, ettsm. 
$cttt *m *r&® ^ ^ T5W!? ^ 1 


(Sf?tU53 «CT 3CTB TOi)— 

^ wWt <* * P^thiesm «tw «w 

mjg, 5*5,1 c=fe Panthiesm £WH-« Idealism 

3 feftfSWTt W '***"**• <5*1 *m flW * 

^’^CHW tfr* i^tfeCFt CT, 1TOH V5& 



s-^f I 


Paiithiesm WW$ I 'ill’ll *R3 

! 

'STt^Rl CT, ^®1 'Q fiWt CTO Wfa ; 

%55T\5l CTO wra Wf ; SICA'S ®$R*t 

vpsft ^ wi ^tci s gf-ftswt, ^ *|sf 5 w, w w&*:\ 
gC^<I ^ CTO wm^ 3Prte* *& 

*(£5 | CWt^, < 3 CW?f i£f| Wlfot f% | 2 fftl fafr* 

^twtro, ®ki *TO 1 *tra c^ i to ^TOl, ^ 

^ i 5f ,5 tU : s5 5ffe5, (?F§ 1% >2^1 *l^i> '®t 3 ?t^ 

^tC«Tt6*rt^ <2fpi I 3 TOS 'SO'Vri?® CWtC 5 ® 

T$0\ *f*f <2(^8* 5feltt§ I TO^t «p?f— ‘^ e t’ I i? TOr *tVt>t— 

I ^ «rf®W «®st #^13 ^ <2 m* 

TO (Relation) WgStiS. I ‘C^t®’ ‘C^f®’ <2l1®TO-^TO-- 

Negative i<l¥ TO I f^-^f— * Positive®^— 

TO ^o 5 1 <afe fwtft, OH-^l *TO, 

ff ffo lgui siPttea erra, «tf^r, $2«r ?ft^i ^s, fwstr-~» 
^s *%m ^fen «#?n, fwtro ®tre ^ ‘fcreY 

^l '® e tt#s i c^^, f®fo— f^®j, ^TO^-TOf*w, 

's fas ^<wr i tout, m% to &&nt tww, 

*tf^tW TO f®ft^ TO ®ffiC ®3 ^pt, ®*tt f®ft ‘ W’;— 

t®ft sttoj w& toc£ ft®j-TOi i > 211 * 1 , *fe, 

ffcl TOr^tTOf ^1®W, TO ®t?1 Wftfl C<2ff%5 #511 TOT 

W « TO1 ’HTO TOf : ®ltftltCS i TO srftf, 

TO 5#C®f®lFt ®|5t?& ®M^ *Rtf«{® I TO31 >8 

5 TC 5 P 3 CTR[ "rt TO WS ®WC^F < ^ C T ^n 

3 ^HIf # I : 

* “to. otfs (?!#$ '®(3r-«tj%w*ratc?M g^cti Ws*t;f^:, m ^f^Prt»i: 

^—^5 5 Ptt® 1 .. W^J’ tf® (f, ®f, ^S |^l) I *m C 5 J, 

a^F #.srw to m, •sk m, wt ^ .#®, m*\ fwi^i ^ra 1 %^— 


m fa* ttefa wt i & 

'f®ft Sf’tCNS? JPtPRPS ^#5 ; f%3§ fsfst W$s\ I 

W’fft 'Q *ffa— ’ fctafcfc 'TO ^FsP^ WTfi 'srtfat, =5It*R 

*ttfascs i f®ft wftusi 'spft® sf’tc®? 

I C3WtC3<J ^ fa/^’ ^* = ‘^ > t# i#® 

#RTl ^ ^C^T, ®f3t®1 fafafc <qfafa ¥fafcf3T I *TO3 fas'l 
mu$ Absolute TO lTO*t ft®t'3$ 3®r1 ^ft3t I 

<4$ fas'«l ?! *T9*TO g^ft siCTRl CT v^pfct 3l 

wt ^tC5, ®t^l «rer (?wtcs 3jw® 3s ^ i $me, 'e 

#tl^ *R3? ^ «W?T W ^Jdfaffo Wt TOS® 1 

*ffa t ^ItTOl TO-®t3J ^t® \4 fao (71 *FRT ®% ^5 ^ farftt, 
®Wt®t^ ®i5l ^fa® *ttfatopi I 

C¥ft C<Fft *tt*5t®T ’ife® t£& <3# etfaft 3*fat WC<R 3# i 
sfl wfait, ®Ma1 srro ^ «wu yp*# ?rf%®, 
qfal st^lttW 5 ? I fa^ 3PTO ®fct3l Absolute wtf «3P5*I ^Ffafl, 


a^ftata,^® ‘fts'a’ *rar aja?ra 5ftatt? i ‘cal® cats’ *taf|®it° aspn a®j° 
^^^caaffitfti^tottcsa ; ^^^^Ps^ftmt?t%..- i ®«t1 ! st i nti^tft ; ® atwta^tta*! 
ftft%3 ‘fwtaaftrrT ^sjtft *tbffs...««t1 ^sftfa-«tf^aaita*r’ (aw) i “«ro aara 
stcatata fiFaWaaft^aitcai^ft *qfaft f ®1 (mi) i ® 5 c*lic?atal® 

ca^ift 'sialtatft!® fac^aaaaatpn ^falcaftsi (fa-a'a)— » Wt i 

* <n% srer •!$ ®tta a wW sal: ^afcs— ‘ "st%sa e l-a 5 f®ft$°s, al^sa'taiats'ft- 
csntfe mW if, ®f, s,-a|<&) i “to sftja^atfwjfafts; fafassft*L ac?W, 
f¥s a r ftjsa t ttft w s lfe ifi s*? ajtfttac*” (s i«, i s) ‘‘a#?i®s caa fta®; aftia ' erf#®t 
'srWTO” 's®cat®$, \saj fta^tlfasaj ‘cat®’ ‘caftf®’ facets a^faj; (wr*) i <<ft m, 
%atfw caftta®!!® spit**; ^Jlaai m arttst ft®Ww;3W’ (8.«n) i 

^5por ^ ^twj, sfflw#5 « w w®? *m of«rta i ca?t® ®twj« ^•<1— 

"*$3i faotafjramwi (^ ^a, «t«i««) i *wa *pfe , {^< c i’ 

•pfofsf ^ allrait? 5 ! i a?^sa *^<sf*Fht <3w?taa ^aj ?c?a 4^? « ^tsau 
1^ «rtc«p i fta'n »w aW c^?tt : a#rai ^ i 

^.jjapsr ?™*i% ar«ri »ic^8, ‘ft s x f mw affe *i3r ^fSrai c*h aim ^ ? 

(ca?t?ataT sun 0PJ5) i 

t Hamilton, ’Manse], 4|ff® , tf«« Absolute ftt< q-fc $ 5 JpBT ^1^1 aft®, ' 5 TC®a 

aftffitcfa i caat^^sa ara cwi at? i 



1 . 

Empty and remote 3[W A 

rarefied abstract unity #T?(1 I ^TNTt 

$tetw* ^5 4'QwR :— 

“In any ease, within the reach of human understanding, the 
Vedantic Nirguna Brahma is nothing. For the mind of man can 

form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its attributes.*., 

Nirguna Brahma exists without intellect, without intelligence, 
without even consciousness of its own existence.” 

<5rffl?T — “ The direction of TJpanishad thought is towards an 
abstract and empty Brahma — a unity so rarefied and so remote that 
it can not be characterised and therefore can not be known..,,.. It is 
reached and known by emptying all things of that which seems to 
give them being and strength,” 

OT%1 < qtf»Rltf5 CT, 3CTRI tTOt Wt ^ I 

^ «ro* &cs =^53 1 wt 

m ®f W fra ffrtfas #gi ifotiwn i 

"Sfts I— 

Stefa 5R<ar wiSft ct qfai <stel =hs i 

>&. $tet? 5f ^RRfarss, ftefa wr 

^ TOff #tefa WfT?f 

3fafa site i fwfce too; 3RW3 fPz i 

f% <2t^tra ^ lipfa sstete cwte 

teRral te«ai*fa i 

i i src^nr i 

cwte vta teSfa te*ofa, sm *itor <£W 

3#T C% 3W \S fcsR?R ; ffcfa ^5 «R»t ^ I 
f%te ^t-l^tCT Iwrf^ ^TOi; «»Rr ftefa'W 

M ^ ^ i fete «t*r fimm, w 

#tefa »R<af wtete <rtvi ^fkl ^ferte?, #iu5 

i iii «2fpsm fw i ? sc* i% jgiwi 3T*?isr wi^ 

te?c*tt?i steal sfesfts ? 


im mx frro wr i 

-srtTO TOfTO w ^fatos*, TO1 ^fa^FS 
'%'«<£■ — 

(>) «{#W W’lU®! < ^t? e f (cause) #111 fa^*f 

TO cSRR TOW TO TO 4 ! 3^5 ‘^t%’ 

(effect) *fad f*w*{ wl TOW i <*n?rcr TO— -TOtf i ^TOF^ 
TO— TO[ I TO TO TO*! TO ; TO ^TO 4 ! TON TOl 
to i fan fa *1 TOrTO 4 ! to#& ^fal TO ; 
■— TO“#i^ TO TOl ^cSp i «t# ^tw w^twa tot 4 ! *fart 
fTO*f to*, tot ct to*. TOs to TOfe TO*i TOwti i 
3TO°s tw to?— fatmn TOtp®, cTO* toi to— fat? 

TO® TO TON ^TO» I ^5fTO1, TO CT fafafa, fat? 
TO$ TO, TOt^ *ltTO TOPTO# I 

00 «£fa® TO?1 TO <*pfa TO TO I ‘TOR? *tas 
TO TOTO1? TO 4 ! TOfl ?fafO? ; ffa TO ffa TOR? TO? fafa 
TO TOW i ^ TOfct? ^TOr f% ? TO?t? ?fatt§* 
c? «<ITOW toct ‘TOtV TOt TOTO ‘TOO* ?*ri TOtci i 

TOK ^ TO*, 3C^R? ; fa* ^$m«W ?Jtfal ?fatCS? ; 

t*?fa fafW ?Jtfai TO1 ?t? *1 I TOfT TO TOs, ^JtTOW 
TO ?TO TO 5 ^ I Wit ?M? ?TO«* ; cTO «ICTOI 

TOI TO TO?^ l ^ss *1 TO?, ^TO ?<gW TOTO TOJ 
TO?stTOr ?tffal ?HI TO *1+ i sfarfc ^k TO*. w 
wi®,—' TOTO to fafaf*? fan TOw, to^to****^ 
<TOfat?^f*? TO» to i ^TO* to c? wwt, fatro 

* "jfa fcg^ctl ®ffiss»tf%s afw <SW. ft^-=flj%tilFF £ ttf ? t aTOsW’R 2RIP5 
affc-firfonrt coofi? ^piartK” (« *05, %i jki) “'sprawH^j^init:, 

=1 TOfa'5?’— 3PR ^5, U>t*> I 

+ What pervadeB^t’fl— Whafc is prevaded. “*ftdf^® fall ^tft, f^ffWfe' 

w\Ws JWW^TOfijW^TO^" (w®r®1. R° ta, i ^jWprfK 

< ®^j% i *raR5*uWK, ^i qrabm j...'3frt*Rrf^nrt i s^f%— 

I f'tfs: n% ?"— ' f a^J, ®l®l^ l 



as *awata I 

smaf^tca atatcsa, *ttsa1 attsscg ai i ‘a^fa’ 
fed atal art<3 atalt ^ata ‘a^f £tadf*m aa i ^t w- iac^a 
lPt-^t% ; ^®aft ^ ; ^S. ate® ^®8f I 

. . («) . ^ta <4^tr ^'s <g$an atai fwta, <$tai c*f*HFtcw 
^#w i . atai ca*f-aawr ®<att ®datc?a tfehslte i 

t%i fata <nt faadaasfe «ra*toa tafwa aptaaaic’t *aafe» \®tal 
.ca*f-am?Ta <a#® ; ^®aft <afai tfer-afte aca i ^t ars* ®ro«. 
tfef-<sm?; f%i fata 4t wac^a ^aar^ ^taa-ft®?, ca ataaft^§t— 
ofc fwtaaafaa acaj ^m® atai afaatwa, t%ta fafafea ; 
5 5 \®ak tfeaa «i$t® i tai atats fad aitc®w ca, 3^aw -at 
wac®a ^i#5 ; ^t waa ate® ar^a* i ^t acw ^aa cqadJt 
aw a*fe» atca i cat safct «t#u® *at ^tea &g* atatcf ca, 
#ta % ma1%a aaca gaiwica a^faai atc^ i f%i ^tafe- 
atca ^ia°s =aa a*fa-^tca, wfi>i atai ac® i ^f%a ^t 
feta atai ^taai f% fffes ntfesft ? ‘ataai fife® *ttfe®f§ ca, 
faata arife aaaMa i$a$t fafafea wt ^ i ^saK 
aaaffH «at ^fero 5 , faf ® waa ate® ^33 1 aft aca a^al ata ca, 
*taaWa aa<sf wfttt ^t waaaiC'a atai feci ; aft 
aca aal ata ca, featcaa s?tafa®-aawi 's ^^fKaatwf ^taal ca 
fwfaafea ^i^sa a^faai atffe ^ fafeaa'tt ^Ma aa;n • wit® 
itatafea ^®3 ca? la =aai*f alt ; «tei atca, ata ^a1%a aaca,— 
aaaafestada feta atai ata— ®aa ®tai atca cawa 
afe atari laffeta ’aaiaca* aF» ^faca ? caa ai, faata aj#s « 
^taita ^ta ^aat alt 1 fai aaa ^®ia «, am 
■a?t atai, ®rmp?aicaa ^[®^a ^faal atw, ^®aa attest atca ca, 
ca^aa ®ftsw¥ fwta^fat tmta ^af^i aca ; fa^la aifm's ttata 

•'•• * “ft’FtW 5 ^a^tewmra: ; 5 5(W— 3 ^ w, ?hki i 

‘af% ^iwtRv ^ff ^ m ®?4? s i c«rtra; ; 'sf^’tltssitTO’'— i? 0 $f, 1 “m 

( 3 ^ 7 . 3 , ^Kt'sa) 1 


a 3'5§ wt ^tr.i i ct, ^ Mffr ^«. 

3 ?®3 I RRj lil RCR RtM® RtfR 1 

w Rte? fXwf ^tWotr t%f%^ farafa rrMi, 

^ut^f »t^Hft Mr siicrr ^^sr wt’tferl ot, ®*ir cr ^tRiiR 
l2 ff® MwlR WM fRf® R§R| RC$, ®t^i WS, | I?# Witt 
®RR ip R<R SsfR VQ f^FRl Will RR Rllg ; ^3j? =3t®lJ 

*tf RR Rl RlIR I W-tNR-RRCRS, R*tR ^jRfOTR ^MtRttfR 

*#» Rtw fXoR tog ri rirRr, ^srrM =? ^ Mat? ^gsrf wtRt 
R Rd ; ^rffifrotcsi cr TO*i Rte Mrr *^®r 'rIrrI r#ri 

RfX ip r<rt ^®r R^tR-RiCR ^[rIwr fros *rfv5 5^al f¥ftR 
«ttU¥; WrtR-^ttCT, fkeR cm MlR R^R-R-JR ^rrIr 
wrPRn ^d i wX wrrr-r^ ®tRtf ^®r Mri rifr i <$ 
rrcrs, sfXrr cRtt Mr^Rr wti ®Mr rrM cr fw® r^r! 

fcd, ssfcl RCR | W CR R 5 ^ R^ ^tRRi ^®R M, WR 

^5®R rIri w#i e$m #al Rus, <*fc rk§ i M % 

W, fe* RfiR^RtR fWtR ^RFaF R^Rl RtR ; CRR Ri, RiWRR 
Rfe fWRR TOW Ri RtRfR ^ RCRR'S f3RI1 ^<8 R'SRtR, ®e,RtCR 
CRRR RtR >2ff ® MwtR Wttt RfR 7 ^ R$Rl ^d ; CRtR 

MtR RfRl RR Rl I «t#C® ^rR*R w?1r #tCRR 

^wt-sttM R*ii fX*twHR Miif i rr*r 

®ri^t? crIi £ff® wt, ®Mr *\m fM Rtc^ ; =Rt®sj 

Rl 1 *fc ^%R RfRl ^itRRl lf%C®fl CR, w iRRtR Rl 
I^C® ^®S RtCf ; M wt^fe, w 

R 0 sCRHX RlRl «rc^ *M i ^RJ^ 5 RCRJ'S, 

=mnR '-a r% RtRi Rti ri i ^<scn <*m% wtRitR 
4R5^1 fR^tRt#® mrm “RfRSR I 


* “^fl s f ®K ‘^l c^ ®?l <s5ff«’ tf% 

fe*i^ TO1 5 Wt1^”-^i 'star. 



(8) «r$r#r, m itus fetr.§— 

^f\g<jj^ ^ftC5 C#fe, *£& 5RR feftFfeft?-— 1 ^ 
5 Hr-fett’ ¥?rl ®R3F5 I sfe fe fe fefeW ^*13 
^1 ^{%w fei %1 *r?i mi ®p®r$ i fe 

5^1 J *Cf*(1 fefeffe, t%f^ 3T5R ; C*R 5fl, 

<3 *ffe® i&SitC^ ; C<R 31, 4^ fefef^Tt: 'S 

I — 4iW 3E3 m fefe ^W® t m^F® A% ^ C3, 3TC7*R3 

^lt fa :m wf 31 «jias 4<r° At wr Osffto 

W;) 3fa m— 3t3i fefa feli5 1 ^ fefefa 

stu® ®M3 wfct =^s^ ufaritw sr&sj* fetora 3W — 

<2£®FF *OJ ; ,— £fc®FF C®W?f W — Wt Wifasf 4m 

'3 ^t^SJ #F5 fel fafesl®; <?fe Wttfe ffe fei, 

fe *ffat®C? 3l | fe fa^f® <fett, 3fa 

fetc§3 i 3OT fe*^fa-~ ^rftocw , 3fe®t§, 

^t#s t§um i ^t° fet %®c§3, 

£ff® m\ 3K i m, W ^fe®, <£Tf® m I ®f?Rm 

'®N* fet#~ 3fe*1fel 3feW ^C® fe 

W 3tWfi% ^®t®, ®«R At 3fa-?W§&fa ff?dT.<F faf ® ¥fe 

few ? tt?r^ msfe ^tfe few ? 4^: 3fa-<rN#r ^wfa- 
fef%I ; «*fa fef fasJ, fflfrm I 3lWT^fa^ 3dW ^few, 
<£& mgi *fai® wfe i ^ fafa mm 

,$ ftt® ; ^®?tv <Wfe 5m 5RS# I At ^ffeffa'S *m, 

C3 ®f^tc®K ^f®F®, w^tcm ®fa^ fast*? ^Hratcw*i i 


314*W\ “^nt’tfw f^wrrs’—g^g, 'SRiv 

'^-(^t’tfe®)—* 5 ! (wO-dWfe ■sRS’Mpffs?; 

p ^f^t’it'arsW^ -^f^tw «TMt5Rtwt I rK «t^ff^: «tt‘f: 

(=5ip«) I”— 1 sit^r ®1^r i 

* ft t ®iftH; c®trart%»ttif^ f%fts ftw 5(f%, c*rc «rftP5iR ^m i-^ 



3p5iT 1 V 

(fi) ^Ic® <7T W1 "SftCf, ^1 ^ 

*tw?, ^ <i|^ft «WS|fl| 49l<llL1^ I ^ 

<[\5 5Tt?9f« | ^rfs^l ^TfCSltRl ^faal, <3'Wi3 f^B e t^ 3T ^ i 
'SlfatOT* C*ft 1 

a$%® ^5Tl #Ptt? C3, ®r ? t e ' — <3^> 

^ItCl I SffiC® <P® <2pft? *tfw, W 5 * ^sW, 

^5 <2(^t? ^if^J'e 5 , 'S I *4 '3#f ^ 

^C® ^e,^ | *1^1, fsr^M <rfrt(,®(>®t CT, ^ C*I 

^ 4 ^ItC5 ^ ? 

^51 ?fo1 f% #TC® Ffi C<f, *1*1 t%f *tf%% 

htffeiy 'a stMj mgu %r, 

<8if%w *foj *tf®¥fr.f ? fa***i fral, fa w*rfte® 
m ca, ^ s^— ^ *ma fa®*? ^fi ? ^ 

<E*R ®t^# ca, ^ 3^-—^ *P0fafa^ ; *t*l ^ tt®l» 

®t^ atai *tai *i%, am a®, m tft*, m 

S^fi f^tt*!® ? «i a P»t® <3*& ? AC® ^ ? t € ' ^ f^5 c l 

CT'Qfl fa ^ §UP$ ? 

TOtF^I ^ <2tc*|? %*tt*ta a%l, t*ta C*T 5 *Eiafr ^ 
afaan^, c 3 # a*tl acaafr fa?ia afart 'Sffaafa afaal c*m 1 

<i| f^RCI faWf?5 ^ ° ' 

(i) ^ ?pga W ««5 ^ 5,1 1 

jpfo vrn # ^ ®t?1 ^ ^ <$&& ; 

c^t^ C 7 !^ 3 3j® *ff%3#! ^ i ^ ^ ^ 

m, &x ^1 ^ ^al ^ I ^ 

‘®rwr*t1 ^ 05 ^ aK ^ s 1 ‘ srt * ,K * 

^Jxt^gsrtf 2 !’ |t% 5 I ^tw^t, CWM 1 ac t— ' 5 '®t => , a?HlC«F 

; a*5 .sstfisjtwtswlt^ ft^W'tS ^ f=f®H^®'^°” ^' 8| ^ 1 * 

^ «»!I ^1 api^m-^- 

3f v #rt^ (>^ 8 ^ 8 ) 1 



i 

# #|<i ^Ntl ?.<r, ^ w^k «*ttf%r.<( ; 

^ ^w? win ntfw® *itf# nt* i ;ww ’race's wi i *sn 
#in wt 51 ^t# ^ # 5 ; nt sn, w #n i # nwf 
gsrfws 5 ssft, *1%, nWrif? # #?tn wt ss, $t?l ?#r 
^ 7Rr?f ^si 3 3|?m #( wt ntfw® *fttn m i ^ 

«ttfwf =fl. ; t^f=c nN #f## | 

(ii) # w cn, ow 3fw# ciiwrte wi w ; ^ftn 
nwit #iji, ^iwj ; ^ #3 ot^, #1 ^-f^ni-ng <3#n 
^twn fws 5 slnftfn ; ^iwrla f#t wj i «t^l 
; ®r*(<p ^pt« <® sicw liiwf win nrfwsti i ^®nt°N, #« f# 
w^*i #w, n#t ntfwsc§ i cw % 

gwt. 5f®j, ^ nt# >31^5 ^ m cw sstel ; wf«T i 

cn wwi, w# wferftw stops stfaste ^o®w, 
c»rw #tHt fed—' ®pf5j #151 ^tfwi— «-w ^niwic# 


* “<£pF3r «tW¥Wt^t^’tC^2 l—HtPl SoqsW'fcqg 31*8 §{% ’t’PI’s^ 1” “5 W'n 

^fs ^tira w ^sgftw 5 ? wiws i 5 ft <a&x ^ g^g gniftftmtt*rs!:, 

— t'SHSt'slft^ *PR”\ feWg I ^ '<*ift ^I^S?,, ^git^ltfqtgfttS ? ‘SJfftt CgffftieS - -H ft 
HfeWrPl «rertf*ta gw ^ratfts q'ggft”— g^ai, *rr> & » i "g ftagggsj 

^rcwfgeg f£ftgft1% i — ^pr ^gfacsiRW'l gggftift at^l” I “g ft wtgft 
^peft^ira— gtgj gRfftgftftt i—' ^g'R^gjjjR” i "g fftswtgt'?, 
bstgg TOftl fttatc^tl gl $f ftsrtfir— f 'of, sior-ss i 

t <SI<R ft’IPFs! Ca, — 3J5|ft Sfflft ; 3Rft« 5lRi1 TOPI*} ; C^Fft 

^ 'o Vt3 f%! *m 1 'Srfft SffiBSH c?! C^ ^ 5ft "fl PR, C8 CTft 

srtspft '®prto ^ffit *rl pr ; «iM5t « aw^ Ffeii #st i c^ =rl , «rtft ® , ®rft c^ft w^p 
Ptftrafl 51 I 3?fft 5«t5 5^5! m, '555 C5 C^ft Et'Saft «i<-3Wt 5tS5l I 
®tpft *C9|W 5R1 W sftgfc? ; ‘ms? gnl sftalt? i g^ft 555 amwn 

nftf®, ^55 *FF«I ^ «ftft 'S5 5 ' 455^1 Wt I 0)^ «It*l'aftft 55f ■spftrsil 5f5f<? 3ft?f ; 
*5t^ft 1 <& ^ft® ^tcgg qtfsft ^ft 5 1 *wgl5t^i <m ?1t5 ^ 
eg ^ ftste, Wft® gftigtei5 eg, ‘jftfH gft ggssf g^i r, ®t 5 i 
csrftp eg gftft cw ^tRl, 5f«R aRg gror, aft gtgaig c®? ®fesi gfteg’ 1 
‘‘gft ft # 5 tg%gg «rftt°, *rt€tt% afft , t < s- ; g'!ftgcgi 5 : <j^* 


#ral i ap^ ^rfti ®rN>ln 

^'QltUa'Q ^s (TFft *#5 *Tt I *T&¥ ^tl l 

‘ii'R *tf 3 fiyt% <& .^t-^#Fsf ct ferfcFf, ■srrsRi c 4 t &&& 

wfo®f$ i *for?r #r usm— 

Hfal W, 5 TN #|R, spfpt^ ^wfeil 

fe^.f%<SPf ? $sfta> ®PT®J C«lt*f ^£3 fw <£f^tc?f ? *rf3i 

! ®rft§ ^f?tr,^ ^ f^wcn ? uq| Iwrft 

’R’lto— J f% #r?ti %^ii or«n st®? n? ? #<pq ^ ^ 

i #*o*8 \» ®t^i ^®r : #rai 

^Ffe ■# f^5fH sit*R <® 

^twl C’M ! ^ ^ 4t#5Tfa 5fl ! ^ C¥ ®lt?l (ilt W5f«.- 

»R?rt?ic* <5 R®t ^#ral ^ ct ^#ra1fe cs, 

^ ^Wi<[ ®tfa*t® at^e ^ ^ttfoss ^ — ai^ti 

'stfOTl ^ 1 # i «r*& tfwi c*r, ai<^ 

^*t®S i<PF, «p(5 ^5 4tC® ’Hr.? 5fl | 

gwra ms\ wi^ ct ^i 5 ! ♦ffiws srftfa*#- 
ftf*t3? 4t<Jl *rt^ata?,— <4^n s ffapt? *R1 Rfa an i arise® ct 
*?ft?r fwi sites, stst* =ns i ^te*t% m 

<2Wst I 


<g Of ®t°, «R|l) I ^itfabpireitft s|f%C«Wl 

f!f?t<’— 3^3, ' 5 l^|8'3 i 

* '‘W^tTfe— ' ®I«tft5ltPiC® ft l%*s awra, g^Sfttf C«|1 H«^5t<5K3l 
<|Pst br®3W «ft®!t*f??— 1 It® i—' ® pf ’ m ^Eci^ts— c^t-g; ■sptss’ffroiftft ? fft; 'Sifir 
•sRWWfft fs-3#sf«tft*ra |3 ^n^ffra;- '^tmifpsi mft Hftpt 

«t*itst»i ( ^TOfcs#!®; ) fi&wl «tft®rt*tft«^j! ^fft ? ®st, ^ fwrtisrte «ms 
CJRtftsw^ 'Srt'dtftws, ^ft“5 <3f«Rrtft W,- arf^atwft® 5 ?! =T < ijmtG5 c i , ®!*TOS 

atftsiwft^ It® ^WftsrcsWoHJ ^PTOft^i ^ st«, i ^c«R5 ^Protft ft^m: 

f® It® $rtfk ; wpsft*iK. i* 'sti’ie, c^wsijc® 4tc^t srN, 

j( ; s®; <3f»rottw #ft®tPl ^ ftorft;, ^ ^1 csrftF 

>SRt^I Stw® ?— ^ w, 



i \So 

^ <£RRr *RRf5t%, TOR faptCTRl <R '$t e >*t% 

R«f$ <pf?ratfl®T, rrr ^§? Rr, 5 ®rt v R RrftRP ^RR rRrisr i 

cq W^fi #?R fast 5 ® ^ «RR o— 

(i) tife (R WRR SIR! £RR Wf* CSW, RiRR CS?, wterc 
osvf, ‘sr’sr c^t wR Rfustw, ^R1 ( 'sra? RR c HRfRf -a- ) 3ic^ 
apsR 3^c$ (stimulated) ^?¥l RfsRRF ^ffCf 

-e w$TM& 1 aRtTJR RRI, C?k ’OTR ^t®SI ^ R 1 RRR 
(7f| =5f3Ptljt ^sjRRR. i^RR 3Rt%RC? *Tt I CRt (R RRR 

<sm ^Rfeil, <i? w fert, ssR, a% rrr ^rRwr nfRRs 
?&m%, <stet wz i <*ft *frt «r$, fed, ssRtR— <?fe wt 
^it%W ; C 3 # wtfet, $5tflTil RRI ^RR Wft ; 

C^^Ri, ^1 <i|^ RRrf «fSr, fcl, SrRtfW W I R^-WRR 
<i|^ uf|WR *lfWJ fRR Wt, <£& RRZ RiST 1%* RBI, ®R, *HftR 
«li%<f(^>' 3§5lftl l >i)¥, $?, T5tt%, *R, 5R21 <2F$R RRltR? 
<$%<tR t^s, ^sj?i ffes ^rsR ^rh Ri% I fesfe 

Res?? c^t=r Rt, (RR ^!J v# I ^Sfal ®IWt3f Wt 15%1 
fc<f <tf£RR, ^tRRR ^RR R'RSR R%l Rf% i ,<iPF RRJi 
<2RR fp? ; ^ R°s*IJl iRfes £RR fe-— ^sjfR I 

«ra«iR, <sfe fi^Rr, rrjR wRSrtwr §RR Rr i «4®*pt?n, 
R^sRR; RRJl #P1 ^ri R j wJk ^i rr — jr'sui f% ? r,— 
rr f%?f f%R rw# <cfr R rRR fafRa?, *rwi ; — 
^d ^5 *S 1\ I W3? Wt ^RRR ^RR 

ca^tR rrRr r%i R1% i (swt^tR tor iRt^aR 
.^*tts RRt i t?i wRi R^at f%, caRRR ?t<n ^ f% ? 


* 3^ al Rspfl^— *^ta*r I ‘fafe (stimnlntlnfr cause) I 
4*w3r w a^i afea i 

t “aal <ii¥-^®rt^t^‘s*fflTO-Ra®t5it5 cswtitTteiw; ?^i-a<itw, <m\, tow;, 
*ira^; ^1% art^fe, atari-TO; ^ »R«ijftl casttroaa i aatF 
wtfifafaatt?ftiRaa%aaff?TOtrWM'?l?i a<W; aaa; «itcawf% ; a 



^ nn ton wf i 

H, itll v£|^ ^ Clll f%t%%, gfcfe ^1 ; — fe s§ 51 
H I STOWE'S fem ! fefe 3fSM?f* ^Tgffe 

l«Tl feft? I fe® iRf (ffel $sfl, fell, *tfe 

'£fft% fe fenn fetcf i mU, fed, *t% <£fto fe ntnl 
sicm unm n®fe fee® nfm itn i fern tot® w^fcn 
fefe® fetl fe I ffe to fell f% minfe ip im 

to-fiffe fed to ? ton =5r^^ifefe t% (if fe ife ®fto* 

fed to ? 

(ii) *m nffeto—wfe ton^ ^r, ~tfe fei, 
fefetto feto Cl icfe fef, to fe I feffen Sflfefe 
ntfef® ®r!fet® tolWl flf§ 5® 11 l to tol tofee 5 fe ? — 
ci sjfr n^g fe® tow cto ^ ito f% ^ii°s ton wn f% 
< 2 t¥tl,— cfe totWl tofen fto to® <FC®+ 1 Wfes® 
ii|fe fe3 1W RtC^l, fe fe® Sf’tC®® to W Mjl, fell, 
i^ £ff1% ffei ftotn ^n® feto ^ ffe to nitocn® 
■sqx i ut*u tosi 'q nffe£ nfnn n^r® nffecn.— -tom 
cfe <ii^ni mto ton men i wi fes cto iwto 
m mtm itfecw, ®®^ sf i nfe tocm tout® tor©mi fei% m® 
ii i toir^ ^feto fe mm® mm® to, tol fecm, to 

i — 

«j*jtWfc sitem® i ®’fi fefew^fartraWfs ?®l ; — 

^■sTsrtwii^'Wts , rWs ®^v«i ntfe®?, fe ®f^? 5 tflc‘ t it ! ( : rl ! if\ <®f® ortif® 
f®f— t®lff? ( ff n 5 , 813 K® ) i 

* Rfl feftlfCflfeK fefefertfe ^“S'K ^T® W ¥®s l—*PS3 ®W1 
W’t?t^t5' i 1ft c ttfwff^, 3wnrfert*it9wfeR 111%®^®, ^ ^jr®” — ^liiis j 

t “t^R ^wtlw aF#rt“ M^twt<«ff® y tt't 5 i-^t^<^fe i stsmf ^rfwT^? 
tp^^toc® i to ftfefi CTtpqi; ®Prof®’ 

»i® ^ ftrasm w^f® i ‘^rc^tn fetPr sjtsra--®^’ ^f® ® I—itft 

(srtw wfv ^ nfw «tW®fi fe’Mte®, ^ffnirtffe 

®tw fei? i-^ss w^nnif^-^i^-aft® 

^ CES, 8|«1S8 



srtfajsfe *rt ^ ^ w ^ 
®Tt® I ^ c^m W ^tf^R'fa "^iWWl 

^ <£Rl «TtU®3^3 FPf I f%l, W’fSvW CWf^Wl, <43> 

^ *tn tr^tcf aftfatm ^ ^ tmr.^ 

Jfl WW *i#S *tiW *tte*t« *(t3 =Tt ; ®*R CT, 

Sffiejjft ! iM<f Wf ^ I ^ aWC®? :5 rf®fW, 5^C® 
*sm i *fw, a ?fifa** «i#?r ^t ct, ^ *rfai 

; ^i wm m$ wfcl^ wmsi asft, fsp&t, *t^ 

(iii) <2f*4 <<fe CT— ^-^IK 4 ! 5!^ %® ^-^tt? fwt? $e*fa 
^tc5 1 ^®?it° fwtwf, tfcfa W*fa^ I 

#t<r<#r-s, < 7 rt *R*t-fa*fo i c*r ^t%-- j *fac*rifc 

'SFT^t^r ; , efa«fc ® "ft^rWp *tfii® m i ^ssifc, «f#i® swf 
^ w’tu®? ^t?«i <tf*r<ri fac^*f w$P$, ^ af*t«. 1% 

3^®£f 5fl ? ®N i§m ® — *lf? c it^t UQ^S ^1 

*rt®t®c^ i *t^t5t% t?t?f fcssdr #isw ct, 
--3ICTB 'SR 5 !^ <2rf®*tt*R ^31 :*t#3 =o I 21WI1 

4W3t3 ffafa ®?nu$n *?ft, f?f® 

's <2t®o? Iw 4 ! apffcc® . i granr wtwtwr 

f^Prst, fart*t i fwti atai ®ctri <ij?R 

ito *it3i m i <u^? m f$ ^ * 

<?R-®?nrtfra ^i3° ^ftf 'Q 'srfSt^fSratffo ^3? <2}tff^® 

^?rfcf i ^ w$j?z cw <?R-^?w-^??ff? f^f% ^ ; 
^c^.wr^fwitf^ ^tci i ^fir ^c® cw 

^ 3T5Sf 5J323 

* ^1 3^'is '®rftw i ?iH 5 R c<rh! *rt«pR. ^trf^Wfl'ttPra' jK’wPt ^s 

^ ^fk-mre i vtf ? w ^r— 

3m ^hp 8 Svrartfif ^#ttt ^ ■-siCT^^feaitV; a^if 

( « 0 ’?, 8N|i8 ) I 



wt i 

$fa-£&®3r ^f^f® ^ifCf 1 — W^fS iffsc® I 

*f?RM?^ ^s*f’ — TOt'Q 3H®£® I 

*F£3t5t% ^WfwC¥ <#¥l ^atopl CT, 4 ^ *fTO uq??, ^tds? 
'9'ffl ®| TOI <jf%C3 %<T ^] CT, twTft <^<**1 ^1 3 C^vsf ^*t ^ 
^ ^fC5 I nTO¥tl5®W ft?R?i<f 4=R fafij^T? I ^®<?t°s vft% 
®t3t?f fTOt?, 31 #3 ®t?t3 ^°s*t W,® ntOf 31# I ’tTO^t? W- 
C3N ^ ^firata at#c® ^ 3ro toi ^ 

to! ^t<rfci i f% (2Wc? 4TOC3N 55 55? ^rtTO artft ct, 
^ftr sit® c*r **f3nr 3fef® ?<!, ^1 ‘®ra* ctot to 3re 1 

«s 

#tf %® f^^T 3M® ^3t? ^£33, foSfal ^3S 

(TFft TO % 3| I 3f^f® 3^313 *RfS, ^3t3l ^ft3J®t® ^ 
t®s[ TO 3^3t 31^ I 3tW(tf? fwt3'«, -n^sT^Ft^^ ®5FR?1 

^c®^ 3fK® #3tc$ 1 &rn ^ws ®^=toI t®5 'ararf^far 31 ; 
^sfal- ^ptsI ^rtt® c^t=T to ^fl 3t$ 1 ^°*f 

3TO3, <sr% ^c® 43*s ^®a C333 TO 5tr.® *tt£3 31 1 4^: m\<3, 
sqftpf frwttw 3t3l ®’5fiTO3 tilTOCTN f? ^f%<[1 Gfssfe aj#? 

<2tf® ^OTrtr I • 4 3TTO <3*ff C3 3t3t3*WH% 3l 

frotwf^, ^^1 ^°*f ^tc? — -^1 iRk.'S 3^C3 3?! 1 

3 ^ 1 ^ 4^ frot^ ^t?iriif3f 1 ®«itf*r c^33 ^%i c^rlw Stefa 
3 f us Pantheism mft 31 CfS, $SI lf%C® ^331 43TO TOR<f !! 
^sje. #?5— 3tWltffi fTOtl 3$£®, ‘33i-W*t3 4TO 43°s ^t®3T 
<^ftTO Wt, af#£® ^® TO! if^C® I 

^fa ^ 31^^ 3tft 1 


* f¥$%5r <uc? Ptf%-^ttft ®i”Pwl s ist^i 

|^5”— ^Sjtff 1 ^kF, ?liR* C7*tj[ I 

<r 



♦8 


5 i -sms i 

3iu^ra fro? ^t? ?l ^R*f ^tcw , ' 5 ft s ral ?f^l 

^t^Rltfl I 'iit ?W Fit ^f'» < uFe% <a*n 

W?t£®? ? CT fl?S ?fl& ?TO J P 5> ff^s I ' 1% ^tt? 

<£& ^ ?Tf?J1 *%ftl**, <4*Ff Rfoal C 5 # 

■#r i f%^, <4 *mzm <2Wa 's erf^ *fWi etelsr® 

^<rl i w? T^ratOR c% cwfcs ^1 ^t? ^>*tf?3? 

^¥fC5 I iswfcfa ?t? g*fi ; 'BpRftfa 5rt*J t*4? ?1 W I 

^rrcH TO? CT, *W?t5t% =rft% 'SW?fP|r,-«TOf f^**U1 W #rat'Q 

Ci Theism can find no place in a system of such absolute monism 

as this is If a place is found on a lower plane for Invar as 

the creator of the emperic. mind and useful for practical purposes, 
all the time he is recognised by the wise man as unreal . Theism of 
course can not recognise this pinchbeck deity. Such a device is 
far more fraudulent than the pragmatism, &e, &c. &e.” (Indian 
Theism) . 

^?TNTtI ^ ^TtJZT 

I TOtStft We' 5r?TO ■8R m ?l 
5 # i fif? gw vq < 2 Tf c^Ffa cm ?f? i 
shra Rtc*r, cartes, #&1 fi? w ^ i TO? wt ^ fi?, 
flit? TO ! yqt 3Wf <3 FTO? ^IT'S, $fto? to, #fc?? 
to,- fis i w^fwifg itro 

®?TO? to TOfi iM?t %ci? cwte?? ^tfc? i 

t4«wi?l, cwlrs ^*TO<f ?*ti ??rl 3 ? ?t§ i c?ft^'«tusj 
*3?!, shtro ‘frsr ?#f?i f?w*f ^ffotop # i %5tefcg, 

g??, sftro,- shtpra ‘gffti’ ?1%i, ^#5 ^rfcw g?° ?^i 

# tc f^\ « m fefaw Sftw a sW%RwR ^f%Pro frosts ( m*%% 
>1>i* ) i w f¥ytf irts ( 3wp2r, >i*k* ) i “?srk 

*Rft ftf\S «fi^s$ w ( 8j8|^i (8|8|iV) | 


aw «JRR Wf 1 

(71 Wf f%sj, vs*ffi #&<f c£|t (£ff f%-wirs 

f^SJ” I ^ fR-ftsj, ^ ‘fSplJl,’ ‘^fpsj’ ? 

^si *]m #ral ct, ^cm wt ?1 

‘5RW ^*r«s, ^rh-^pm ^sw & sfertos i w 

>2f^t? fwft Gri%^ nf sii ^rt<r ? 2it r f^TOt <$•&? 

^T # I <7R 5(1, <<\t (2ft 5 ! <£fC®J¥ W 'Q 

w* ^rmb?, ^°s <2fc$w 's ^tot? ^ ^ ^‘‘Tf^itft, 

Sft ^1 ^*1 ^1 fwt? I o# «rt*l, «3’RW*R& 

«iWfi f%i <iit ym, #§t? ^<pift ^tn^rt? 

<4Wf ffafa 5fl I ^1 $!tf^rfe, TO ^?t® 

t I CWfc^ ?p&2t^r ^tW#f fWfcsRI 

%?’ ^ i <ift ftw, to$ %i, aw 

**Prcfaft3 ?^KtCl t I ^t° '& %r W ^ ^C® '<FSM 

cTpft w m] ^1 1 *twfFt% -^ratt^— 

“*rft*tpFt<T CTO f <2fff®’ C¥ ifPFfel ^1, ^ssm - (Independent) 
*ffe ?RTO, ^<*1 >2ft s t-%®I7F <? T ^Tf! ^ #! sfl I ^ <2tMf^, 

— FFot® < 5T#f (Dependent on Brahma), 3^5 ^51 ^ 

TOfi’t wr®, cTfa ^’m wt 1 !#; 3 Ps<t m\ 3j#s, 

f?;tl (TFft ^®8 ^ ^ I ^ ^ gc^<r ^il ?^tT5ir ”\ 

“fejwK- shrasi, ^vatfraTt^Pt fcsJTO «T^ l ^ffewtSTO 

^mx - • sr^hfef?f%*ra ( %®l, ^ii »> ) i 

* £tti ' 3 i : 5^5 1 ^ 3 T#rl i ^ttPrefsl 'sitiR:-- 

! sf, Sisk ) 

t ‘<$^1 attcfti;— ^ 'SuK^t'fl ^^•••'2ttr c t\— ■ stft'tTO^Md^ ^®J<s l c^rl 

1^ *( ! 3 < l(.'«)^" — ®t = , 8 I’ S I < * I 

I att'tt cj(f% c^ti% sj^^rra” i— “31^5^ 

c^, &s 

‘<7# CTSlf%’ (f ®t’, »RI« and aiSD^^) i 

fWSffa <^” (51° ®t^) I 

t “jrf? ^ arWfU affin sn®m ^ri^sttr^tat- 

^ttf- 1 »iaw!rat#rt^ ^TOtf^s i ^?ai i ^i 5 



^fiwi fofs ^ri n^trs. ^tfw wa r ; ^fw ’’'WCT? 5 OT, 

SRTR Wife fe; *R?t R, <5ftl ?t(7# f^T^ I 3W, 
■W'T «ttf%lt^, "WWra ^fRI^y-’tsf? <2|f^5 
ri i “fet?” sra W fa ^S W 

9tc355 fa i ^Rt° crkts ‘^i fea ? c^tfa ? 

fefa— rr, ffefe fa %r fwfa ? 

CfaffC^ ^fifffas ‘fell’ (71 ffe&fa 3^' faffa RJ CRt =TC5, ^ 
feSIfeR <f>feri ^n fafafaj^ i fafafa ffe? ^tRtCR sto, 
4 w^ ffafa fafa 1wt% i ®tfa *it^HtR fetffe fafeft i 
•ift .fatlfafafa i$vs, m CT ®fatR 'Q %R «7F W, 

(fa Rtfe ♦ftlpfS ^51 fcfofa I fafafalt R ^faR I fafesfaffffa 
faftfafafa ¥fcs fall, ^Rfa fafaf*1fa <H W3i fa5 CfafaCfafa 
fafate, ^ fafafa feRtfe fafatwfa fatR®i fafeft 1 

0) CWt^Si fafaft £ffa fettfR i§?\ (fa, — tfafaifa f% R<5t 
Ri*rfe faw^r feta ^facw ? ^fefafa Isfa ffafafa 
fafes fad # ^pR.'Sl.R— 

fegiR *[#lt ferfatar *tf?rfa5 r, apfR 

faf&aiftMfe, «W ‘fe <RJ? «tt? ‘Slfe »RCT (W ferfafe 

fata fa) fafaf fei fata’— -apfe <£$ %*prSi ^ 

^f^o I” 

3raR!3®fa, i|8|« 'sriafa — fa^ss® ‘Rr^rs'^ ^tfwfarficF atw^"'*t5t i, ff% : ! 

stff® flf% f fawijt®- -.Ritas’ Rss shras i 4 iTv %; astf a; raffs’ | *cs 

*FTOi 3ffi’— §®rtfff* (3TO ; ^UliS) 1 ‘%f; CTtSRSTf: ^icTs •£lt 5 tl 

^t 9 !^” m° ®t?j) i ‘^^5’ *tc<ini £tt«r, ‘a^«ri 

‘R(-*l<f |i?%t“ 8f®! a’W’ I ‘ <7 [^ — 5 I'r1^fb!^ JR5R 

ffsRrtfer ^1w >m f%Mi jpj% st ? j ; ^a”— 

?tr 5 ft’t!®t^ I— ■fcittrsjr afsRt? 'stwj i 

* i # f fw; ^t 1 ?, c^su ^ jp^ 

«af%’ few ^ 9 i»iF!; ®tV’-^jtf?-^i csf^-t i 


#tt<R src-efft fei ‘mm’ 

feR #51 Rill | 4*lR<PR c$ ? 

#R rj-NH *ft$ i wlfelf# rrrsrtr fei <at*i- 

ftw Rfe <itc® i rRR wrffe 4t etM-fte #c# c# rr^ 
fell «2fe #Sl ?ltC¥ 1 efWffr, ®*r few 1 ’, ‘Rfee*’, 
®rcR i ®«r rm ffe# tffen 

fefa RT.R Rl I RIRRG f® 'Q fet? §GS® Rl Rl I 

4^feFftR ®RR, ^fSrERT ^RfR 'Q RTRR ”^VR RttR? Rl I C*f*t-^Ptl?T 
fee* «s>Rf;f Rl RiRTfl, 'if RR*R ~RRfR R<J''3feR, #R®^5fe 
«£ltc*l fetR #H RlR I ^slft <314 ®«R ’5RT®*, fRfe*R ®fa 
Rfe RRR «- I R*®4R RtRRl CWfeft CT, 3t c l-%? ^*R 
#l1 tRfe*R RMl 'SftfS #11 Rtl I ‘Rfps RtRR wtl, ft® 
Rtffe RJft, 314 ®4R Rtltg *lfes*, 4ffe, #<it Rife t I 
®1WtR, ^fet WR ROT, *ro&5* 3RimiR ^»R1 

RjfeftgR 4R5. fe RRfttfe 4^ sPT ifel fef*1 R*fettfR I 

^•silft fe\ ftfe*R 3 ^— 4 ^ «2fWftesra. #re<^R i 
fRfe*R aCT, 3Hfe lRfe*R #11 RRItf ®®tcs? MR RtCf I 
4^ W#, 4t RRfttl, aftftftec® 4C^R <c ^11f^^” RRl 

#3ft5 t I RRR 3RtR #fe WfeCT 4R° SfRt®R a ?f|®tt5T, 

* “ipfa-wi ^ ft ar«rt?ml <®iww* «r:«rs i---^ 

iijttf^ 4tt: ^ps,' wfwtft ^a'ltft ^fe ; ^FT\ i tot c?ft; : 'SRits^n 

ctf*i-^fti-ftt:»Wsftft i— nftf5?i ftcrctf^iRftrato? artw «?cftf% ^jtj-a ^ «t ! tf— 
*iwr '2t^ c l i 

t ftr^Ff ^%, ^fttorefc ^tsgf% ■si^ft aw, 

^5 i ft^wftptw.-.stgarg— wMWtt stfsk'g”— sram, su-» \--'^m?n 
5t^5ftft nrt«rarto[ ^NtPe^ jpr.'^stlwfe—^fti^ atSftt; 

+ “yarn’s 4m*! ■stt?t*tft ; ? ajft ftft 5 'atfe^toc® 

<3tsjt? '^SRTS’ ‘e$ w&ft <5^r— 35R3, ^IH>S ( 

“^srts (sts^ts t?PR- «t*t? R’lwsc^ra «f) i •^wsWt'BTte’il 

"^^ftrRpi” apftftrafts” i 



” 5 if ^ mb * 5 #® 5^11 ^ C3# 305 

^f^r® MB f3iRlt%f 1 fR^ 3 ^ RtR<K < Ttfw' . 

fWfllR ^^5, Rl^StS I < R <S >’ 3W I 

fRf%*R a^RR^I— fR^R^ ^USCfR I 

oq^ w| RIFSftR, fwtW^fa RC*fj ’TStC^ “RtRt37” 

tRf3%:*R *i£Rf 'fRtfpt ^Rl ^tcf I “^” “iW'S fRW*t 
^11 I “fRf^W’ MB ?«Tl ^<Tftf # I 

lift < 2 }tR-fRf R*fR ‘R#tt^” 5?f, W ftfre. itfR'i 

®rr ^n rot fRft%;*tR ^itt^ i ^$tOT OTtfs- 

'Stuu “^'RRtR ^JWI” i3R° “IwtfR® ^RWl” R=T| 5t<rtlf I ^?f 

?mu ‘^1’ ? fcsi 4^1 ^yWTfl’ 1 1 

f^tarac*’ ®rr <i? ^ir^t’ eiMfrcara <s$f ‘ettsi’ 

wl i ^IotI ottIot “ssfpra ^p$” (object) ?1%i ^ 

^1 ^ 5 tOE I <&. Sat®! Rl R^l— fR<R <9*1 RR° <i& 

<2tt1%5?| tt^ra CSsR R R*S+ I 


Compare also—' “^C^S ’jblft 5t#f at®?, WT? RtH'B ahfe" I 

‘Mw^aaaafcai jrrsI aa ntsjs” §3Tffr i 
"#af MR bet afeftsrtfe'f — ■ Malar i 

* “'®K 5 tt? aaafatataaK asstfl affea; s?fa Rt*M, aawbttsK a'fi't! i- ; ®reFMtfi r ^t3'W < ; 
awfla atfeai i-aarfe $laca Mfo* aaftfa i£§;Mr¥"-a’sita ‘ac?a m"~ tafaatar, 
afe&ffitajc® aaMbiaRtt i Jet#;, aa ni>;—aa; a$3i i atal atait:' 
#tirjf% ^fatafe af awfe”— %si, ajar, ai>* ‘Real fa:*ta; few fwta; i 

af% a® a 'wtc’W; wt? wm a 7 ?;— am; ; awttew; a ays”— tafe 5 aiar i 

t “fsratfa *wa; a^—^’fttffwfirw; wto ^fafaa atsrta ‘^aat;’ ^fa, <3itf2ra 

fraf scfo i RRtfa; 'artfeRfaatafi'-anM RlasTto” (<jw af, in i 

OTMttfH^ ^lataRffa aa jr«^”— «T, i "srlttRa ‘Stffsrjat Mm 
“(ara^at, sri^j) i 

+ “ a 1 #) ?f¥^2ps?is s?aa| ^fMats i • sH *, ^ atsM’tca: 

tha ®1a® ’ (Object) aa®tf® ? a^t«at®itsi^#^ta abtw ^artf ca artf^fea 

mt“ cawt® 5Pi«i 


aw <441 aM4 Wt I 


. 4*1(51 l?'fl Safest? ct, t^6p*w 

aCW4 4C4J— : srntaa *F#2t4*t? fwt4 (Differentiations) <5#®^ 
#511 4t4 l sfafa Tfl^ttsT, (Til fs^ acw 4tf4*ltt, 

TO%rat4, 3£44at4, ! f?[at4— 4^ |a4 writs ®?W«. 

3S I ftSH ftfrrtWS aw— Sf^fcaS 4f fas <Wfcat W^lFs 

^ttW^T I 4^ $?¥ 4W1 Wt<Tfc§— 

“w^a? stfwttf? mtrofo 44%nts wtw 3 ^*^ 

sr I wfsstl, wtaw sftr”* i 

“£&asi 4§ca was si sfetfe, *Nwg®, *r efft^ c rw1’ 41 
Iwlas#! Wm 54, ws’ift 4rar « eiwfa ^(1 4t<f 1 1 
“sf^fcai ‘<*|wl’ 41 fsriiRtf, 5^ta ^faw 54 , 

^5tof4 wlwi (w^stcw) 44°s ^tai e 4«,’44 ^*£44 <2i1a1^a” 1 1 
4 ^ 4*1 5l4ttw cs,— 

“Sftf 1w f4Wl4 5t4l 'Q fcafw twfa 5t4l Wt4f-b>a3J =2}5§?f 
5&a1 «4PR “4^ wtwbasr wtw-as m\ 54 4Tir i 

4 i l t&si wlFitRl stai wtssl nfeaH cs, fwtrof fsft 
'5i^>]ia wtcsHj f^fs f44$ x *i aw 4T®ta wtu c45 4t5*t i cwirs? 
‘5fW4,’— ' Sf’tC® W*£<2fT45> (Immanent) fs^-aw Sjfta W3J 
CW54C5I 

(*) C44tlS-wf4a ,‘ihW 44°v f^l aW— C5 4W^ ; ft®'*! 
awl cs siw^a nw fwtot wspjja ; — ^ a^wtaal w^tsft%4 


“wl fl jf& '«’ <*rafk, wl wfefw? srtHt ssftc^fs fMorl f^sM: 'spgpftw 
arc”— smf i “csra? cast** ; ®«ri ®tstfft srtbsw, n cm*. <s<tf%”— %°, ysi% i 

N.B.—<$§ zmt entity ®t5l (Subject) « C5SOI3 ’ (Object) s^ Fundamental: 

* *5° «f, SI* 1 
+ 4f <Ef. w I 
J ff «f «>!H8 1 
5 ?& l St 0 , 5!» a«d ^118 ! 



8 ° I 

*ttf?? i *nm c 3 # 

wu? s— 

(i; ■srf^-'stU^I %f\t JTO ?fe fm, mm 

?f&tC«C 1 F(, — 

“g^ 5 W^s? ispffa I vpm f?m?? ?tfe? I m?1 C? 3T?RT 

^ 's ?f?u ?j?m wfrnl stm. ! ®^t?1 ®?m? fm ?fe$ 

*ttC? ; f%l f?f? ^e^T? ^#5, ^ Cm *l?r ?t?1 

m ?<§? &us *tte? ?i i ft^tw m mi f?e?r*f ml st? =Ti 9 fsf? 
f% ^e? ^ m s&wi ?i ?” mum <4& <2W mm mu, 
^m lift 0 m mm ?mtm— “?i, srm 5 ?fm m ?i i 

cm m, cm m cm fam, cm m- : icm me? 

%5tm ?tims m? sn i ?*!£? ms? m?f? m? 0?# sftm 

SfC¥ I ?3% CS ?<Ff fe CWfe m PWlPW, C*ft 

WC^f? 0#f%, ?<FCm m?ft ft*tfo5. 5? l” 

0m, ofmm, ?^cm ?fstws j mjc® 

mmfe? % ^fwr <#$, mje?? ww mstft 

mtm *fcai ste^ i <ift mr m 0fl^'s cm *t& m? me? 

5? ?| | ii) ?FPT *$m CS??, cstf*. mus 0lw^ 0t 4 i-SS 0ff§ 

#sm f?m ?i <?ft £ f?t?' sw-?m msest 

m?JW 3? ; <?ft 3?i ?^ft lift jpper fmes? *mif I 
0Htfst?m#s *m wipip^ gwRstw— • mss m?i 
se?, m tims? sta 1% 0stc?>* f m ?i sfer, lift 
f?m^#t? cm ‘ms’ m, tm ?fes ^ i f?m^t% mw 
mtfsmm ss,— tsftsta ^?n m?i *rftem c?, 
'fit? sw cm *$w ?^ ?em i smtrn i?m cst ^fts-m? 

* is® *iwt»t®cw fSfe Pic-it-sifsac^ij $&jr 

' r srt®;4i®’ frorffif «fe'f 'sal ^tpw«® i 

=ift *iw J: ?t‘j^ir?- ; n}%c?ic’s^ nwjt^srl: M^rt: 

I <nrs ^ 'at'rtfw-mwsiHi?^ ^tt?ra “— stt^i-^tti i 



i i ^ c^Tfc^ 

TOT CT, (TfWtl^I ^Sff ^f !!! 

(ii) JFffeW* fwfcl CT 5^1 5^¥l ?fertlf, $5i CT 

m\ •-$*& ^wrors cr f^'VsrTOs ^#3t?r, — $t5fre 
*%fa, c*& ; fltwts ^fesc^f 

f ‘<iRnM <fs§u<fs ^#ra1 TO ^fwsw 1 uEWtW 

^ w5-*rff¥l*F$ ^fSral to i <stf^ 

TOF, a srt^§T ^¥1 ft5t5 <4¥° $5ft^ ¥4 ¥^T¥l *ff?¥t 

| SFfsjfltetTit, 5 **t5’Sl <4¥°s % ^St5^l— 

%¥¥ : W?1 I <£& f%¥ ^hBt? CT&t Wf, 

5 $t5i ^sf® ¥IW I '®lt¥¥t ^W¥ C# W'ttft 'Q 

^RTl ftfl, $5ft?F uS? ¥^f¥l TO ^f¥¥i ¥ff% I 

TO ¥f% C¥, i£p ^mt¥: ^<>f | C¥ ^f!t¥ 

=5?^S Wf 5t5i '%’SftSOT TOJ (Identity) 

5t5t5 3fl, ff*l5l 5lt | 1$5. ^r?T3 TO 5t5l 

'®t5t^ ! ®rt'§rf¥ =Wt 45* ^sft ^ttl’ Wf 1 #tt55 4^ iTO 

5*fWi,. #K55 <2ff® WtTjft/f ff%C5 *1t*1 5t5 l <il^ 
5t5t5J ¥]%s, 'Sl'lllt?? Wt if^RlR <5rt? OTO $*!t¥ 5t$ I 
(7^ 5^U®^ 4^ ^fSTOF l _ 5t5l 5^C3 f55| 

55, <5t5t$ $5t5 ‘555*1’ I *,f3J ^.Us <$ ^5 $5t5l ^¥1^ 5¥ 5t$ I 
^35t* : srfw© ; TO?t? 5l5t5T 5jft® ¥fw ^ WTO* 

FT'S, ®t5l 5&?I, $51 ‘*]W’ 5f®l5t$ >3#® 5^r.5t l” 


* cartes— ef?i% f?R «pm!i cq, <sfe— 

t^tsl <s ftf® ^s *rt i wftta « ftf® . ?s :ri ; — 1 sst^tl ^s\n i 

t “ atm^ ■2tf®*tM%- 

ft^rHt 5(fw ft aiml^fwit 1 ®<!;-«ife^wl:.ai®w«. *f!t3twil^#i-, 

I emwt^ 5it»Rte ^ Jt ^”— I 


CW^_ 5*51 I ^ f® 5 ?,’ 

fwt? t%r— efflcs, ^fft fart*, *m «rtf, msi 

: $R 5 ^| 5^C® 1%f (Distinguished) <F%Ti ^51, Iwfcsra 

hwj sreifo 'mma' 's ‘^cam’ wrsps? ^it 5to i 

<iiwft®, far® - '*!, 5#ft® crow spw* ^ 5tt I 
#r®'«| mi ^3F W 3RS I f®# 55^ fwft® 5f®§[ 

., rv M „ .i r , 

^’i® WW i 

(iii) mi ftPTQ i*fes*f 5*!tt 5^1 ^TtW I “Tsqu$ CW 

5^-5 , $f5f*t5? #b# 515 55 ; fw% ®5t#r, s%® 

<£if® nt,^ ^sr®! ; mi <?fe «rtat?[ 5#sfe jHWwf 
^e*m 53 i 'ftti tou 

ii|5Hf 5t5t5 51 ! >il^ 55^ ‘3R’?f55 ^C® C*f§ 53ft7F T®S! 

5^51 5#?ri <Ff?tc® as i ^ <?fc ’rate? wtftc® 

*ifal 5ts* i” 

(iv) *H^r-5s«r-f*ti-»TOi <2f^f® fa#** <£Wi *rf 5i fwte 

(states)’®#!, '5riut5 | c?& Wl^t ^ 5PF®f 

fwfl 51 *CT5 5C5T ^f® I ^ 55*5 m^HTM 5WJ, ^h3lt5 
,#rt%*t5 mi Sfafefl, ^5^#® #91 ^ 51 I 

*rff®#! 53ft5 ^t55i; fm Wtfct ^t^f!#® I 5t5l 55t5-f%*K5 
^rtWvS 5 , ®t5l m 5??1 #C® mi WCSti (2Jt^ 55 | #Pg 5tTi 
?W§t«, ®t5l l5T55ft5 ® ##fa*Wf l” 

* 45ftw?rt. ^sra1%5tCt x «rsr«, csh ^a%s ass” i 

“^?Sr tops, i 5 5tfl) 5 from tf% 

^’ii a^r-’sit^T ®taj, 

t “'S’StS 45 'STt#! 5f’!5tfl-ftl»Wt2 5Ffil5tt «lNl 4^5^; 5#5 

srejfetfsts ; ’i’ll ^-5i?t%c®w^irst:’'~5t^i-®l5T, 

Here compare : — “There arises the idea of the persistent !%o to which hot h past 
and present belong — that we become aware of what is meant by unity of briny- 
throughout a change of manifold state* and that such unity, can only the distinct 



m mi i 


80 

CT, CW? ^3? <Ffwl f^t-aWC^ 

?rpt 'Q 3W5! fwtw ^31 ^“>r® <rf^irfc^ i 
cwfu^i fo^-m ^s ^ht?,— fa* ^ srjs i ww, 

$??fC5?[ ^§ts (Transcendent.) srtlts, TO 

(Immanent) 1 ^1 ^yt^lK ^fl, ’S'NFrtl 

fatfVsfa >q Wl J ®ft 5 ni fanw ftftopT# 1 ^ <[f%<ri C^TftTF Wf, 

(/Pffc^sf m- — ‘*£®’ ^1 ®FTO1f TO 3^£f¥t? 

H! 

^<*1, ^ f^^Hawnr ‘wf wi cwf^ fa sfat? 

faj% ^%17^, ®tel Of^rfetl m ?fTOi "STMOr? W<?T C“N I 


from its states, if it duHnguu-hes itself from its states. It can only be unity, if it 
opposes itself, as such, to the multiplicity of its states” — Lotze. f fap[* fl> 

sstsR, *mfSr, |f% ■•‘wfapifo «p5jt%®t<2F5ra; cwfa 'm t 

* <£lt 5fS^ CWtci ‘fHfsR5 ▼ftM’ 'S TftM’ &B3 ^1 I PW 

TTta; ftfsps ^tsH ^csf, atra, ^-ms^ tot oft=^ 7\**\4 qtfas *H ; 4^1 'Tf^k 

^53 m §#3 I Tta°’ FIRST ’rfsfcst, Pantheism TO Offo ^sitkill 

’f{® ! « I 


88 


1 

fW c i rot i 

^ few i sro <r *m s§k fen, *ife 

epffe fwt*t #§itrj|, ^it ^1 j&ts 4wSl nfprtt*! 

5T5fm*R ^Sp\ ^ i “fe[ *rfw SWTfaftS ^feo? 

■sfl ^u®^, #R f% «ww #fcfa <7$ *Ffctite 

^£tssft-*R’ wtfee. <$fes *ttfe ? #M?f #?ra 

oti^iw ssutc®, $tete$- ssfawr, stMt- 
wf, fei*w*t #rai ife» *ttfTO5af * i ftetRt *ffe- 
cfert-Mfa Jfl #77T, f% WRR ^fel tW? 

<tf%FST *ift§ ? ffcRfflTStTO ^ <fR#l 3flg C?*rft 

Sf3#d3 ’TOR fed 3^T ; wfe fefRf fef 
m\*^ fe 33% 1 fer *ife 'Q — >mfeR 

?m efefe R#H 9 itOT, fee ajrtr i 5m fera »w 
w?r £fer fen ntim effort, Rferai, ew*t fet fefa 
n wt,— In ^pral «tff% i feds, feiffe cfef fewil— 
*twR, ^fefe n’dfe,— fel ot f%f%^ vfis fem 
*ttc$ i In nn, Rfil ct fe-wr, sfefir few *f|^m ntn t 
few, fe, Bfefswtn n*ffe f§Rd fete to* ; ^'tfefed 
fen nfeR nt? ; — ffe*r IfeRtn fete 
mtuR. fed <pfwi I <<i®wfe rw a fefe-wr ®ot 


*, <jjts atfawWPR? ^ teem-’tft ft srtwi ^ qrtftfwps, wrt«w 
«f»fl %*ttft3R spr *t®rftmwf*u* y ®t{%«fFtaf$ i wt *jj« ▼ftrwttiwi ’utspr* 


^ wt i 8<? 

<lt<[ # i” ^^5 ^W'®> 

^wfc^F ^f&rai ^u* *ffai *rft i” fw^fe^-c 5 ^ 

^'ntu® ^ mk f3RH, ^i^ttfw ^fwfe 5 ^ 

i£f^5 ^i' 5 ttt f% <2Nfa, 'Sfe\ ■^RtC'fi *r&5 *<1 I 3C‘ ai tl4§ 

i2jt { t*tfe, fa^&yfsFsrfatc? ■ s tf%*f® ^ntcf i <2tH*lf'©’^ 


'*fasfe ^ i&m, ^ + 1 

<«ft ^\l<[ g^c?Fr— *lMj, ^5*f ^51 1^1 ^ I 

^ t%^t— t\fa\ ^ =fl i ^¥ift 

^ ^ I <ift <*PF ; ^ fat I <?Pffl?fc ^ 

'^tspjf ; CT^rtCTt c#tt^ ^tet? c*t i 

%m TO Wf ; 3TO ^ 31 ^ ^ 1 3 ™ 

I ^ ’SfS’Ttf f^TsT ; ^ 1 

3CT?J .<*& wl *PJCTi ^NltW Wff, ^ 

$ON ^f%^> ^ C^5 C3*> ft^‘1 ‘^’ ^ 

tftf® 5 ^ '^f?RltO§*( l f3£*t3 !35 rtT^tWl 1 

(v») f^"«| ^ (self-conscious) % — 

^pn, ^ww? wife ct ^ cwto *tfc, 

^5^ wiSte^e ^f%ua *ttf? i ^t*ral cwto ^it— 

(i) ,^5t? 1 ^ <7Ff3 ^°£3tC’f 

\ (TR^, ^ fcsi; ^ $Sl I 3*R^ W 


* t. awMnfs, r ^tR®n i c^i wf^ c r-«”, ^ .st^Mgpo ^ 

^sr^w, **nm »Mrora» i ;-»«■ 

^ sstfSR: JlWfjtS «m*Rt®'l «rtw. wwas *TC STIVER* ^'3w5l”-^f®Rl 
*.,»,*, ««mt; nf^i ^f8»' ^TW-^w-^ ('•rt’WMftprt: 

»ti^f^ts f«)«tf«rants «i%w^ f^t^wK^-si, 'si, 1 

+ ^-^-pPRS^Fta ^rtft f «tft”~-^r i 

J <^5 ^tssw- «* 'STHi^s ^‘ttt f*n-fWw< >w#n- s t ^^=' 

^fltPPRl, {^5Ttf^!^t<‘ (ff* 8 ' 8 I' & ) 1 C^SR, C^^^Tt^fl 5 


8^ i 

51 fm tfara-^tpi $% ««t# ^tc?F *\m\ ®?tfe 
ntf?r ; #1 *ti&- 51 ; #1 *rftt?r ®st* wf<rl mt « 

-#<lft %*ff$5 ^j-% I «lt^[Wt!7Rf ‘faftf# #91% §*tflR5 
^ i # c5§?i w$#i *ifir#® #r.« ntr.3, cm- 
wi ^ cm m ^tfel $*ifas #r;» nrca ; fag 
fcstora fafa *58fal/ $m stttoa m sfl i 

(71 Ssft ^1 faSM* I 

(ii) £f£5FF #C55 <ipF <i#ft = 5f5i 5 t 7fr.$ | ^1 35ftWl I 
! 5|WOT? C5 *W-**P‘flfa 15175 f#*R fester 35 ; 3>3f3l 

C# #53jf# | f#g#, ’sitsrtdf? 

%fet<ra wth 7Wot<i 7tit5 Um.^ 

fef 5? I #t<Tl #$# ^f3rW-“7f%3T^— 35 i 

7M<! wi^® C5 t^FSSft, \5ff5t5l £ 5Tt^f #lt? 

#51 5iw i if ?\m fa?rc ^t# 

; C# ®3t?7# 5C5J «tffa*l $Sfal f3RTl RO I C# WtPl# 
‘CS§1’ 35C*T ; (71% SSlW# ‘f#ftf®' #51 ;— if RW( f RSSft 
I 


Wi k»isR Sffi 4^3 ^TOTOfaTfiPWSS:" -3^, *;*jO| “ssRfgTO ^ 

^?"v ’ gsTtefRlfte TO *’ ft, 3t, '»|»|S1) 

* ?t°v ^t^WteWK’’ I 

*s 

t fo53ft 5 5l%5t9'te, ?«tl *WI al CTl < W 5, 1?. fa©faC5, !5<f| ®«t1 

wlwk»torc m m 'mw «wif%5tf^R! #snrf% ^ ©t*K cm * 

^ftfE#t”-m-'5t : W I 

+ “'W Wt< ffife, ^fefitSiCS I ^CStftbsR ! <5«ttf*t -<w ?pftf«|BpHW: 

Pprat^t?-*tf3‘ttt3t9l CT 'STtWlTO fl^fSl 

^t?wtPR ’ui^i ®s*iw \...m% ©ijr ww ^ -jpiiwr"— 

®^j, ^i> i 


^ 'tws wt i 


8 ^ 

(iii) 1%<f »KCTtC*r, <7f 

f%5§t*T '5Sf^T (states of consciousness), ^e, 5 ^ ^f ; ^TWWI 
’srt^ri i S^tf? , ni;<F ‘fim’ ?sc*f (object,) ^fwl p 4tu¥ i 

^s?tt ^sfai ^tft? ‘cm?? m \ ®iini 

?1 *3^1 ’ (subject). ^ £WR, <2fC®FF cm W3 *ICT ^OF, 

w?ffi?r, ca^ ftflfasfa, safa- 3 ^ ^'lw lf%c« *ltsrl 

^rf?r i m*\ ‘cm’ ‘Mt^f, f%f=c trofe fcsi, ^¥?pf i 

< 4 fe ewist cwt wft-wr *ri®rai *rRi m i 

#T?tw ^ ^TR 5 ## i 

^tsi w.?rt: *rfe$f| <r, fw? ftc*w 

fWtt?R -STCStl, u£? fasj f^pRFFR %b5l’ WgrgSS 5^11 ?ffellT5R t I 
cawfti *itf?i,-— : sffiu® ?m <mt% wr 

<?# M#FR : ; 5 |fwfe ; ^ ^?f^, 

®f?R3<t 3T^ twfw 5t<i1 iferfCf i 

(O RmR spsfi — c^iW, spPt fiF<!t? sjfr (Directive 
Power) l — 

<ii fw<r M&Nct* *4Mtt -^f® ^reR; f^ratcsa 

<2tf® 5R?Tfcal^ ^PR e l 1 C^rTCRF <4§ 

<2^^ ^Ffirai otw sfl i (TWtot cartes «ft*!, *rc, 

®ffm -laRtftf ^1 ^tai, c^rrr^t $3tftc*ra “wf” ^«rt 

vtftCf ! *'■$*’ ?l £ %R^t<H5R’’ <lf%| Rto*T 

#srfc§ i *mt< *M>t?r ^ ca, ten fazm crsr tsfraferc 

*lt«R TORI ; ^§R 1 C 5 TOW < 2 l 7 Rt®f^ Jtf*R ?ltW I ^l#s., 

* “m4 -sFsnil; w, *f ^■sKsiwFr i ..spsjbi^ «®jcw 'stftb&s’rl 

ciwk®; Jrtsrc ^raafaRl *r4«rajs #fc7 s, ^®=rMtv#§r5— 54 - 

wtel-Ror?? 'sW— c*r s s i 

t “(a) 3T#T5l ! O) wl 

^ a?srs ^”— ^3 «t^T, sus i 




— Means sewing the Purpose of die self. ^ CB'Sl, 
CBW An find unto itself. CW1775 *2?S 

^Ifgl ?fon cnsn ct, cinfet ww, sos <£ft e tl% 

Tm\ cuftw, cn^iteit, ^tm 

^f%S5 ^f.l I ^ Std Cl, ^1W? ^wi *F®8 Wf? 

cnscn# «trat*R nN?K c 3 ^ cm$, mi c.<n fm n?nt, usfc 
fell qtficqcg* 1 *ltfe C#tC??, CWtCSl ‘iltl ^1^1 
feffs i ^ , ifl e ff% i «iit £fM — 

arot steitw? n??t< $?n?tnte? nfmj^ i bftoi 

3#[3i g^tlt uq^si iSi^t'Q W 'Sfettf— Purpose — 

i ^-mme & nn ’it’sut ifee? i #?- 

OftS'S, STft, 11, *RP*fif ‘’TCS®’ ^n, feferai flfell, 

efcitsR nNittffen ^c®cf i eicsj* #tc? ^inft 
<i|^ ^festtl feli 1 

; sriin gf?n? fire n^n^fn '»fi)t°*t 

i ^tfe cwfe *tl^pR <4 fuci mme?? fetfg WS 

*tfwf? 'e ?*s i 


(a) ??ft? me? -sitiftw ; 

^tfer i 4* ajar it wefft? felt? %f i 

eittef? cw? « Ifeifete? *tfer$ stit m i ®??e«? cm fent 
nfiifns m\ ?t? n i ^ fiifns feifefe?, ^ fen? 

?fei =n?3— ciie?? cmife n^?f? nf??t n^» ^e? i 
^t? ^r cn*>c?? ,c< 2 t? c fi ntef i f??f?^ «te? c? fen sf£ie?e^ 
^t^, cn®e?? emit? nfwdn fife (ffer) i ip 

tot, n^tnt i m; c t? w^nt? feit? ^t?«i cm 

* “ ! ®iro : 54«tfl%?CB^tf^w-fjt^!r|, wwsijfOTte wf<W 
fl?" ~%itfa i “^ee^r >?rt^ywra!" - “thrift i 




^ #?t? wt i 


8* 


cbwjr c2t? c ri i ft¥t? n ?fef, fed ^c«i, 

*2?> ^5, — 1 ^ fw? 33# i 

(b) life, fe$'«i ?e, <jfe?h3 fifet ^i *rft? 

^n, 'fed? #i¥te¥ 'spfe. ^rabs fife ^ it? 5fl, ^ri fe i 

<ife era ^fef c?, sc? fe are— ^ ? #f¥fc¥ <fe 
fefe ??t? ^*rt? ?fe, *$? fe «ira fe?*ri 

?fe? ? csft efe fel? StWl? ?fe?1 fwfe ’ CT, fefi 

lll'Sfe? fe*i?? ?fes ; 3F?ff <rt^rp<3 mi? ; ^\s?t?. ifif C¥3 
■m*\ mmu$ ifferi^ ifen m, <& few feri?c e t? w, 
tffe¥ cwu§? '« tffe? fe<2lfe feiti ?fe?1 fife 

^31 feftf I fe? brfe Q ^feffe felt? ^K-2fW ; 3fT- 
few,— -fef? fe ‘*j¥’ fen fe eratc? ?f I 

ntfe efe ??^ wt cffe ?feu?ci? c?, ffei ??fe!- 
feuc?’ idfeet? wfti felt? Tjft csfw- ?fe?fe entries fewl^ 

?fe fe?fe i fe-3 ^ <ira&f fest^ cfefe i 

(c) “#1? ?fe ^ ufel feps? fel, fefe fel, 

arac® ^tfefe fetef i ^ =? ^ fep® fefe? fife, 

fet? fed ensrrai feitf, strife tfeifefe ^ ^ Wfe 02m 

fell ?fc¥ I fed <2ferC? Cfe fefe *m 3? It I Sf53fc 


* 'festft Ttfeti srtfe fer (g^fi) 'sfe 02rfe?e s ^ 

‘^<5’ *R©«R StfSsI ft*tfslft^,— n ’Tt^fir‘4 (3M;)”— fefe 8 1 ‘fe fe-feW 
srawfet* ffe...*mWPfe *rs ?t5 w¥t*tt: Sfe..<5fefo? ! fe 5 r 

feftpFR 3&ft^J^ fe’’ (f?° «l ; -fill's) I “OTKfsnR W feWtl®, 
fsirv-f^K® ’wral (-sms) 1 

■ f “^^-i2i^iif^wtR ! wt*i¥W; cm® ^<£rtf 2 i-w , tt^tftfta c i 'swiwv <£r^ 5 ttTra=i. 
®?'mtf^3w ,i t ! i^...... :f i : #5 ^ro^ts ’itf'r’tt?^; ras^f^Ji^HPilii^ 

.^pqrtfjl: . C©Wt!:^ fsTS«tf=;” i ^8WiD1l5W 

■£p$T^i ^Hprtft«T5f i §!:^i:'W *rr i %sl, I'SR's i 

<\ ■ - 



fto ' I 

gf? 5[i m, 'St^l 

fe£ i$VS *lff%s »f| I 4¥C3, ^ ^ fel 

spfsrai i fel w® i fen evGuw ^forfsR ftfe 

^ <2J<Ft£<r fSRlt^'I I ^tUF^ “SFssS C5^R-^tC<BJ fifCFTt 1 ^ 

?rffe fe ^%l ^ I %gg msm ^1 

sttfwr sfsrfft fel =d" # i 

(d) fen c^t^it'Q c*rte nt'sii nfe m ct,~ : 
w# r ffe% ng^m fitSrai f^f*mi, «ipp^ kws fel ^fwsiw ;— 
'snb feri etntf«R fnf% ^usiw sfl cpwfft 

fe??1W fetR TO, mfe f^rfw® ^R3R ^ I 

CT^lfe ®rffa fet?^1% f*fel W*f9l, 

fe OWI cfefe ‘<5pR^5’, 

emu 'e «fcst®R-^rf% fei 1 1 

fcqi« gsfe isicsa ^1 

gft 5(1 1 «rtsRi «£& 5ppr xs^ gfel sfccw, ewtew 
fe <nt$ ^ i <2}t e Mf% 5 , sp*r 3&c® ^stf^w i ^ 
mwfe ttefo fe; ^sfetts fnfe fer m fe } i ^ mi- 
**&&, gtfe ^j-rartto cm, ^tFfefecn <fw #tc? 
OTsfetfecn fe© 5 gfei, n*mg «? fell gt 


* “y^fml ft «$*** i w •stcftsM-Pra*^ ’iWft’R csRraft i cetwWtfs, 

nstwfailw? 5 * i i ^sttfaww 

^\m naf#, y tc5it , t 5 Pft* ? ftf®^rt?!i'ii^t,— g*w* ®|sprk3m si ate 
(&s r &m) i 

t “>«fe<& «m??ras csRft* «ki^ (^ «]«) "w 

<9Tt«f JK*spR. W «WR3M '®TO5®< sr (i®!^ «w, irii i 

t cwtwfei- -stWcsF <*ft w>sft “^t^F^si^a*!^:’’ w1#rtti(aiw, ^i*l>») 

§?1 ‘S*F?R e l’ (Means for serving its purpose) yStlt #«J 3»fC® m$, 

^jte wi s^stag — ’ wrtft «HPrt*iwtft aw*« it*r (spwuf, 

^isio i , ■ , -,: , ' . .. ,'. 


foro* wfmm * i *rpinsi, ^ss 

^f^Tf\5 3%l, ' I ^H f%f%3 «W, ^M- 

»*f**R Wfttt *FPT W7F, *PP9I #7TC7F W3i ^if^tci^i 

w ##, c 5 ^ ^ ^fj^r *ftfcs1 

#3I7T? ^C'H’SJ ^f^SCf $ 1 C^TfUS i^TF 

^TH7», ^ W *f1%^ IT fwM 'f^t^aCf I #t^t^ 

‘I^Fe ^3*1’ ^sTtr®, lilt ^T #M?T <*W* 'S =^511 

^Rjt^s ^feri i 

(vfi) f^e| (The Good) S— 

■Slfsli (71 WW, ^W« (TTWtTTS *£(S ^ (Tf'Q^I ^itCf 1 

ffc i wt’(j ! ®lw 'srfsRri cw1%s *rte <tt, “^31 'sriw^n i fwsfe 

^(TTfC’f, <7& Wt 3^5^ ^T-gS*TtfvR ^ | «ife ^f- 

gs*ltf^— fes 5**T, ‘nf^^T^T, I f%l 'Sltt**— «ifc ^Mf- 
^°o^fw fwfci ! ®I J 5P|Fs OtW* II I ^J'S '-5lf<!T-c1 

^?tft <7rfe ^ff'Qii m § i ^rww^ fe? wt fcfc. 


* ‘‘.‘13 S5T ■sffis, ^\53t3 5^?rtifl=r «tttt3, ®ri?K®?t^, *J3¥ <J3m 3*lW3; ; 

3t*s '^tfrorH^^rc'tl, 'stow 5^?rtwjWr3'i ^3$t3; «tt*RJ* («W *t3r, ^*0 i 

+ ^t?) ^C5[ 3P553 Purposive activity #ra1 fsR^*t 3#?® 3tf3 I 

"atf^attf'l 3#3S atW®” (3^3, ^sp-s) t “*itftelt‘f3 5 }3«js atWffl? 333fs” (3|8|i<!>) i 

X %33 C\ *i?3-3t3, 3 3 33M <3 ^T^tS : $!ttS, C3 3F3I 5fP?3 ff% S[SfJtt3 
^5|U? i 

'stt'W fHfii i cwtwfo % tsta 3t®3T ftftf “^tfw-’WR 3^rft5i53'5tf't3; 

■artt® ’srtsajftsrpm c^55 wnafs” (s^as, *1 s 1 > • ) 1 

II "3^3 3*ttt3® 33 ;, f^rafratiKSfS 3t?f333 3?t3t 5 t fetffi-ftfmsts fe??S 5ft»flf% |.„ 
*ftt3 33f%iwt: fswff«t3af; «^ira mf^'rf^ i...<*it?t: 3pr^31 i35sW»l3s 

^*331 f«33rtfn StfatTO” (^1S«.U) I 

§ "C^r^fn ^t=W 3Wt3 ! 3i:3i3 3t3l ft33tfw3t*pm3mt3 ^fw? 3 w f 1 0t« | 

...®IC33 STfaW, 3TWT333-3^-' s t3T ^=3; *131®” fcgf%’ «t3I, 




^ -tei <rfatn5 * I 

^af3« tew ^,-W sw/rt 55 > mw ' ^ C ff 

A| *1*911 ^pfSraKP I <* WFffa 1 * 

^j^Proti We. ‘W*'^’ 

^pRltfe?R 1 

( 3 R*tS ) 


* "® t ^taHwte!'i *tfapR *RM?wife ®^u” (w ®0 i 
t ^*|. fs(**ttMi miw. Sw® ? am: i ^ sff^ 5,1 

^ **tfc « 1 *T ^ wtt *■« W ^ 

critics wm a^-^wtcw t*rtft *rtft ?W *& " mtpR * ' 

^ ‘crtwwtotv fcsrtflr srffc-*iw ^ *feiwi wt\ «ft ' £ ™ 

^|fe ^ **#¥**«* r .fojPW «« 



